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Nor fifty years since a volume of Poems was published by an 
obscure Parish Clergyman in England, which received a welcome 
unexpected, and almost unexampled. It seemed to touch a new 
chord in the Christian world. It stirred hearts in their hidden 
depths. It moved the young and the old, without reference to 
party, not only inthe Anglican Church, but in widely differing 
communions. Nor was it an effervescent effect. Sir John Coleridge 
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heard on the 22d of June, 1827, that his copy of the “ Christian 
Year” was on its road from Oxford. He received it on the next 
day. From that time until the beginning of January, 1854, were 
sold one hundred and eight thousand copies in forty-three editions. 
The circulation never afterwards flagged. During the nine months 
after Keble’s death, there were published seven editions, comprising 
eleven thousand copies. All probabilities indicate that the popu- 
larity of the work will increase rather than diminish. In England 
and America, it cheers numberless Christian homes, whose libra- 
ries would be esteemed incomplete if it did not grace some shelf. 
It has traced itself on the hearts, and memories, and lives of mul- 
titudes. It adorns essays. It is quoted in sermons. It is dis- 
cussed in Reviews. Its familiar lines are read on the pages of 
Hymn-Books, and, chanted by Christian Assemblies in the most 
distant parts of the world, rise in majestic volumes of harmony to 
Heaven as part of the universal worship addressed by the univer- 
sal Church to the universal Father. 

The extensive success of such a volume is more wonderful 
when we consider within what comparatively limited circles the 
noblest creations of human genius are perused. Dispense with 
the classic training of the Academy, and the College, and in how 
many minds would Homer, and Demosthenes, and Virgil, and 
Horace, and Cicero, kindle the giow of enthusiastic admiration ? 
The grim and ghastly pictures of Dante, drawn with a master’s 
power, fascinate the few. The exhaustless fancies of Petrarch, and 
Ariosto, and Tasso do not charm the multitude. Milton’s match- 
less sublimities, embracing Earth, and Hell, and Heaven, and Time 
and Eternity are more known by report than by perusal. We are 
told that the genius of Shakspeare seldom in comedy or trag- 
edy, crowds the theatre. Byron, with the passions of a demon, 
and the intellect of an angel, is no longer adored, and devoured. 
Thomson, and Goldsmith, and Campbell, with the glow of a true in- 
spiration, and the polish of a true culture, do not fill the pockets 
of the publisher. The profits of Longfellow, and Bryant, and 
Tennyson, will probably be buried in their graves. In this age 
when steam and electricity would belt the world with iron that 
they may turn it into gold, Poetry is not a lucrative art. The 
Muso may starve amid the boundless wealth of her own creations. 
Yet John Keble’s verses are on the lists of the sharpest publishers, 
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and will probably continue to yield a perpetual revenue. Not- 
withstanding, the verses of themselves can no more be compared to 
those of many Poets in England, and America than the chirp of 
the robin to the melody of the nightingale, or the wing of the 
dove to the pinion of the eagle. 

There must, however, evidently be some true basis for a popu- 
larity so extensive, and so enduring. If Keble had not touched 
the heart of the world he would not have opened the pocket of the 
world. Where then is the explanation of his success? It cer- 
tainly cannot be ascribed to any very extraordinary genius. The 
circulation of his Poems far surpasses the measure of his gifts. 
Perhaps there is not an image, or an expression in all his works 
which breathes with the highest inspiration. The very necessities 
of his task prevented the application of his theory. When pre- 
paring for his lectures as Professor of the Divine Art in Oxford, 
he wrote to his future biographer : 


“My notion is to consider Poetry as a vent for overcharged feelings, or a 
full imagination, and so account for the various classes into which Poets 
naturally fall by a reference to the various objects which are apt to fill and 
overpower the mind so as to require some sort of relief. Then there will 
come in a grand distinction between what I call Primary and Secondary 
Poets; the first poetising for their own relief; the second for any other rea- 
son,” 


Now this is unquestionably a statement of correct principles. 
Reason deliberately chooses its theme, industriously prepares its 
materials, thoughtfully unfolds its arguments. Inspiration, on the 
other hand, is free, is spontaneous, is impulsive. It does not se- 
lect its topic, but is rather seized by its topic. It is a fire kindled 
by a divine breath, not sustained by supplied faggots. It should 
grow out of life as a flower unfolds from a blossom, as a stream 
sparkles from a hill, as song bursts from a bird, as light flows from 
astar. The Poem fabricated for a stated occasion, on a selected 
theme, for a particular expectation, is usually prose in verse. It is 
the artificial rose, perhaps beautiful, and admired for the skill of 
its construction, but without the color, and the fragrance of the ori- 
ginal as it hung on its stem, blushing in the morn bathed with dew, 
and light. There is an inexplicable charm in fancy, and sensibi- 
lity, and rhythm which utterly escapes the frigidity of delibera- 
tion, and which alone stamps the creation of genius with the im- 
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press of immortality. We do not now speak of Didactic Poetry, 
but of those purer productions of the Epic, Tragic, and Lyric Art 
which alone are properly within the magic circle; and the truth 
of the theory may be tested by comparing a line of Homer, or 
Anacreon, or Horace, or Tasso, or Milton, or Shakspeare, or 
Burns, or Byron, bearing the unmistakable signature of genius, 
with the best passages of any composition in verse from any writer 
on any assigned subject. Now Keble in his “‘ Christian Year,” by 
compelling himself regularly to prepare certain lines on topics 
suggested by other minds, occurring in a prescribed order, was 
clearly placed by the necessities of his position without the limits 
of his own theory, making spontaneity a condition of inspiration, 
as is shown by a certain monotonous uniformity, which in despite 
of numerous merits and beauties, becomes often tiresome, and even 
painful ; and also by the fact that the grandest subjects disappoint 
us in their treatment, while inferior topics are often invested with 
a true poetic charm. When Good Friday brings him to the Cross, 
he sinks into the tamest measures, where we expect him to be 
transported as Earth shakes, and Hell groans, and Heaven dark- 
ens around the Divine Victim whose atoning death is to purchase 
for His redeemed an eternal life in glory. 

Besides as Keble was deficient in the highest attributes of crea- 
tive genius, so he often exhibits a want of that delicate percep- 
tion of the power of words, and the music of rhythm, which so in- 
variably characterize those lines living from age to age in the heart, 
and memory, like some divine song which almost seems to have 
floated down from higher realms to bless and brighten earth. His 
very letters show no traces of that exquisite taste in the niceties of 
language which frequently fascinates in the most casual epistles of 
Burns and Byron. We may be permitted to adduce a few instances 
which will illustrate our meaning, and establish our assertion. In 
the verses on Advent Sunday describing our Lord a word is used 
with a most singular infelicity, and not at all comporting with that 
majesty belonging to the incarnate God. 


“ Meanwhile He paces through th’ adoring crowd.” 


We can scarcely conceive a greater departure from taste and 
propriety. No gait is less dignified than the one indicated. Be- 
sides, there is no congruity between it, and the image suggested 
by the beautiful line which follows. 
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Calm as the march of some majestic cloud.” 


Yet even here a criticism may be ventured. A number of clouds 
in succession might be compared to the march of an army, while the 
word does not at all apply to a solitary cloud moving over the 
Heavens. 

Some of the stanzas on the Fourth Sunday in Advent are beau- 
tiful both in conception and expression. The thought is often ex- 
quisite, the rhythm sweet, and the impression enduring. We find 
here some of the surest proofs of Keble’s genius. Yet there occurs 
an instance of the same bluntness in the use of language. A com- 
mon word is employed, marring an image otherwise striking and 
beautiful. 

“These eyes, that dazzled now, and weak, 
At glancing motes in sunshine wink, 


Shall see the King’s full glory break, 
Nor from the blissful vision shrink.” 


The Poem on St. Stephen’s day has admirably and even won- 
derfully caught and depicted the radiance beaming from the 
martyr’s face, when upturned from the violence of earth, it re- 
flected the glory of the Saviour shining through the opened gates 
of Heaven. Although even here in the third line a word occurs 
describing indeed a rapid comet, or a shooting star, but which, we 
venture to assert, has no application to the sun rising from the 
flaming east in his morning majesty to roll over the skies with a 
motion steady and undiscernible. 


“ As rays around the source of light 
Stream upward ere he glow in sight, 
And watching by his future flight 

Set the clear heavens on fire.” 


We might adduce many such instauces. We could show numer- 
ous violations of poetic laws. We could demonstrate a frequent 
and prevailing and painful obscurity, not affected indeed by the in- 
genuous Keble, but which seems intended by some of our modern 
Poets, who convert a blemish into a beauty, and would establish a 
canon of taste forever at war with the acknowledged Greek, and 
Latin, and English Classics. 

We have now done with the invidious work of the critic. It is a 
pleasure to pass from faults to merits. We would rather praise the 
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grace and perfume of the flower than morosely censure its weak stem, 
or imperfect leaf. Before, however, we endeavor to ascertain what 
is the true foundation of Keble’s deserved fame, we must acquit 
ourselves of the imputation that any previous remark is intended 
to intimate that inspiration is opposed to industry. The true Poet 
must as assiduously cultivate his powers as the true Orator or the 
true Philosopher. Fecundity of ideas and felicity of expression 
are the results of labor. The polish of verse is often due to toil. 
First, there is a fulness of thoughts acquired by diligence, and then 
there is a culture of style which presumes application. But when 
the mind through observation and discipline is in a certain state, 
the occasions of Poetry will be spontaneous, suggested by the inci- 
dents of the life, flashing like fire from the soul, shining with the 
glow of inspiration; and yet when the thought has been caught in 
some happy moment of elevation, and imprisoned in words of 
music, there may follow through years all the toilsome and deliber- 
ate processes of the most severe, and exacting, and painful criti- 
cism. The creation of the Artist born in his spirit, is not trans- 
ferred to the picture, or shaped in the marble to its final perfection, 
without many wearisome touches of the brush and the chisel. 

And now the question remains—how shall we explain Keble’s 
popularity notwithstanding Keble’s defects ? So wide an apprecia- 
tion by the most humble, and the most learned in nearly every 
part of Christendom must have some sufficient basis. That poet- 
ical genius in a certain measure was required for such results, no 
man can dispute. Keble had unquestionably a warm heart, a 
sensibility to nature, a vigorous fancy, and with frequent blemishes, 
also frequent felicities of expression. In his sphere he is a poet 
who has attained a more remarkable success, than many writers, 
who, with far more conspicuous gifts, have achieved not popular- 
ity, but immortality. To explain such a phenomenon we must 
consider not only the man, but his theme. We have seen that 
this fettered the genius of our author, and by the very nature of 
the task it imposed constrained a monotony inconsistent with his 
own theories of inspiration. If it had its defects, it had also its 
advantages. If it chained the poet’s fancy, it warmed the poet’s 
heart. If it limited the range of his creative power. it extended 
the circle of his willing audience. The success of Keble is owing 
to his adaptation to his theme, and the sympathies which it elici- 
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ted. Homer, and Shakspeare, and Byron would never have com- 
pelled genius from the clouds to labor at so monotonous a task, 
and if forced to turn the daily wheel there would have been visible 
not the fire of the master, but the weariness of the slave. Keble’s 
powers were exactly suited to Keble’s work, and hence the key to 
Keble’s fame, which after all, sanctified by religion, and given to 
the Church, has become transfigured with a brighter glory than 
crowns any poet’s head, whose theme contracted to time, loses the 
elevation of eternity. If the great mission of England's first 
Christian Bard was monotonous, it was yet sublime. Next to the 
Bible we know nothing which so stirs the heart of Christendom as 
our own venerable prayer book. It links itself to the religious 
past of the world. It concentrates within itself the treasures of 
aves. It expresses in their proportion all the doctrines of the 
Holy Scripture, and touches in their depths all the sensibilities of 
the believer's heart. It expresses not alone the consciousness of 
the Anylican Church, but of universal Christendom. It exhibits 
both the truths and the facts of our redemption. It displays with 
tragic power the whole life of our Saviour from His birth to His 
baptism; from His baptism to His cross; from His cross te His 
grave; from His grave to His throne; from His throne to His 
judgment, and then unfolds beyond those scenes of glory where He 
communicates to His people the fulness of His own immortality. It 
has enshrined in its hymns, and lessons, and collects the memories 
of saints, martyrs, confessors, and apostles, so that each revolv- 
ing year unfolds and revives their heroic struggles, and victories. 
It perpetuates the faith, and order, and sacraments of the Church, 
as an inheritance dear, and sacred, and venerated. Only from 
such a past could Keble’s Muse have caught an inspiration. Amid 
modern religious organizations she could have given forth no 
song. The Catholic Church, like the dim aisles, and pictured 
windows, and sacred altars of some ancient Cathedral, awoke strains 
from all the chords of her harp. Keble, we think, erred in not 
adding to veneration of the past, faith in the present, and hope 
for the future. A sadness breathes through all his strains. We 
seldom hear the lyric notes of victory. He lingers lovingly amid 
the ruins of Zion, mourning over her desolation, but never bright- 
ens into prophetic joy, as he beholds the foundations again laid, 
the walls restored, the pillars elevated, the dome replaced, and 
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glory once more filling the temple, while the whole world crowds 
to its opened gates, and repaired shrines. Gleams of millenial 
light seldom flash through his song. Yet, whatever his defects, no 
man has ever lived, so well fitted to seize, and fix in verse, the 
genius of the Anglican Church. As her child by baptism and her 
priest by chofce, acquainted with her history, and attached to her 
customs, trained amid the scenes of a Rectory, and familiar with 
the retreats of Oxford, he had every opportunity to imbibe her 
spirit, while his warm affections, his deep reverence, his fine sen- 
sibilities, his poetic powers, all marked him for signal success in a 
peculiar work, where a richer genius might have found no fascina- 
tion, and might have achieved no results. The glory of Keble is 
not that he possessed the highest measure of poetic gifts. Others 
have glowed with brighter fires, and soared into loftier regions. 
Nor did our Christian Bard impress perfection on his verses. 
Their execution discovers many blemishes. But in his sphere he 
did what no other man could have performed so well. He did it 
for all time, so that it need not be repeated. He did it for all 
Christendom, so that it will every where find aresponse. He did 
it for all eternity, so that his crown will never fade away. His 
poetry linked with the Church he loved, will share her immortality, 
and be read and sung when brighter creations grow dim, and be 
known in those millenial periods of our earth, of which it affords 
but few prophetic recognitions. 

But it is time to approach another and a nobler aspect of Keble’s 
life. It is indeed a great mission to study in Nature her forms of 
beauty, and in Religion the glory of truth, with a view to their 
expression in the melodies of verse. The Poet is an interpreter of 
God to man. Still his vocation is from within. He represents him- 
self. Ile has no external commission. The minister of the Gos- 
pel on the other hand is selected by the Church, and stands before 
the world with the authority of Heaven. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting phase of Keble’s life is found in his position as Pastor. 
We do not refer to that commercial relation by which the popu- 
lar preacher gives so much eloquence for so much money, and is 
tolerated just so long as the pews are rented, and the services 
crowded. Nothing can be conceived more selfish, and icy, and 
repulsive. But with suitable learning, and ability for the Pastor- 
al office only to be obtained through severe collegiate and theolo- 
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gical discipline there are certain genial sympathies, leading to 
cheerful labor, and sacrifice, which bind the minister to the peo- 
ple by links of love, and invest him with the brightest halo which 
has ever crowned our humanity, and make him, as nearly as our 
natures permit, unite the affections of the man with the majesty 
of :he Angel. Maullois has well remarked, 


“Men must be loved in order that they may be well instructed; whatever 
they may be, be they ever so guilty, or indifferent or ungrateful, or however 
sunk in crime, before all, and above all, they must be loved. The question 
is not to ascertain what they are worth, but to save them such as they are. 
Our age isa great prodigal Son; let us help it to return to its paternal home. 
Now is the time to recall the words of the admirable Fenelon. O ye Pastors, 
put away al! your narrowness of heart. Enlarge, enlarge your compassion. 
You know nothing if you know merely how to command, to reprove, to cor- 
rect, to expound the letter of the law. Be fathers; but that is not enough— 
be as mothers. It is not enough by essays of reasoning any more than by the 
sword, that the mora! world is to be swayed; a little knowledge, much sound 
sense, and much more heart, that is what is requisite to raise the great 
mass, the people, and tocleanse, and purify them. To be able to reason is 
human, very human—but to lose one’s life, to sacrifice self, is something 
unearthly, divine, possessing a magic power. Self-devotion moreover is the 
only argument against which human malevolence can find no answer.” 


In these beautiful extracts French genius has explained in 
touching and eloquent words the spell, and power of the Pastoral 
office. Learning is necessary. Judgment isnecessary. Discipline 
is necessary. But above all manly Christian sympathies, next to 
the unction of the Holy Ghost, are the surest tokens of success. 
St. Augustin says: ‘* Love first and then you may do what you 
choose.” 

Now the chief attraction in Keble’s life is, that as Rector in his 
Parish, he embodied these sentiments and principles. He had 
simplicity of character. He had warmth of heart. He had quick 
sensibilities. Above the Christian Poet rose the Christian man, 
and the Christian Pastor. He bore humanity on his soul before 
the Eternal Throne. His interest was in his people, not in a 
class. lle felt for both rich and poor. Youth and age shared his 
affections. Cottage and mansion received his attention, and re- 
turned their love. Like the Good Shepherd, he knew his flock 
by name, and seemed to take interest in everything relating to 
their temporal or spiritual welfare. When absent the most hum- 
ble are mentioned in his letters, showing they had a place in his 
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memory, and in his prayers. We can scarcely conceive a more 
attractive spectacle on earth than the venerable Keble, with his 
white locks and benignant countenance, standing in the midst of 
the teachers and pupils of his Parochial schools, giving instruc- 
tion and noting progress, and utterly regardless of the fact that 
asa Poet and a Theologian, he was known over the world, and 
might give his fame to all future time. Sir John Coleridge in his 
admirable memoir, appends a letter from Peter Young, an assistant 
Curate at Hurseley, which gives a most simple, yet vivid account 
of Keble as Pastor. He says: 


“In his pastoral work generally, while he had, as every one knows, a 
strong sense of the dignity of the Priesthood, his chief personal feeling, if I 
may venture to say so, was that which St. Paul expresses when he says, ‘ Our- 
selves your servants for Jesus’ sake ’—he held himself at the service of any 
of his parishioners at any time, and almost for any purpose. He accounted 
himself their ‘ minister,’ whose duty and delight it was to help them in every 
way. In cases of prolonged sickness he tried tu pay his visit on particular 
days, that it might be expected and prepared for, and if the sick person were 
near at hand, he would visit him as nearly as possible at the same hour 
every day, his wish being in this as in every thing else, to adapt himself to 
what he thought would be most acceptable to those for whom he ministered. 
One case I especially remember, of an old woman whom he used to visit in 
this way every evening regularly for some time, just before she settled for the night. 

“ Every member of his flock was a charge to him ; but his warm anxiety, it 
may perhaps be said, was for the young men, and women, and for the very 
old. Their death was to him the loss of a personal friend, and he loved to 
recall their ssyings or anything characteristic in their dress and manners.” 


Sir John Coleridge also gives us a most striking portrait of 
Keble in the Pulpit, softened by the touches of a beautiful friend- 
ship, which began amid the scenes of Oriel, was continued through 
life, and will doubtless survive the grave to bloom in an eternal 


glory. He says: 


“The characteristic of his ministrations in the Church or elsewhere, was, 
as might have been expected, that which was the animating and presiding 
spirit of all his life, a perfectly simple and sincere sense of his own un- 
worthiness combined with a hearty desire, that every talent he had received, 
all his strength, all his time, all his energies were consecrated to God’s ser- 
vice, and that service so high, so holy, that it was never to be thought of 
even but with the most reverential feeling of which he was capable. The 
last was never more marked than when he was engaged in the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. He was not what is commonly called an eloquent 
reader or preacher ; his voice was not powerful, nor his ear perfect for har- 
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mony of sound; nor had he in the popular sense great gifts of delivery; but 
in spite of all this you could not but be deeply impressed both by his read- 
ing, and his preaching when he read. You saw that he felt and he made 
you feel, that he was the ordained servant of God, delivering His words, or 
leading you, but as one of like infirmities and sins with your own, in your 
prayers. When he preached, it was with an affectionate almost piaintive 
earnestness, which was very moving. His sermons were at all times full of 
that Scriptural knowledge which was a remarkable qualityin him asa di- 
vine. Like one of the old Fathers, he seemed to have caught by con- 
tinual and devout study, somewhat of the idiom and manner of Scripture.” 


It is no marvel that such a man, so pure, so simple, so earnest, 
80 affectionate, so devoted, so gifted, should have died in peace la- 
mented by his Parish, the Church, the world. The wreath of the 
Poet fades before the halo of the Christian, and the crown of the 
Pastor. 

We have reserved in conclusion a passage in Keble’s life which 
cannot be overlooked. He had seen the Protestant position of the 
Anglican Church pushed to an extreme which seemed to make 
opposition to Rome the test and end of the Christian religion. Jus- 
tification by Faith nad been preached as the entire Gospel. Sub- 
jective experiences had been placed above moral duties. The 
glow of emotion had been more esteemed than exactitude of life. 
The Order of the Church was undervalued. The Sacraments of 
the Church were neglected. The observances of the Church were 
relaxed. The ceremonies of the Church were despised. Rever- 
ence was expiring. Temples of worship were deserted, and de- 
caying. It was not strange that the earnest spirits of Oxford should 
have been stirred in the nineteenth century as they had been stirred 
in the eighteenth century. As Methodism had moved in one di- 
rection, Tractarianism now moved in the opposite direction. The 
pendulum having swung too far one way, was in danger of swing- 
ing too far the other way. An extreme of Protestantism brought 
an extreme of Catholicity. Until the issue of Tract numbered 
ninety, the work accomplished was most commendable, and will 
leave its beneficent impress on the Church forever. For that noted 
paper it seems from the Memoir of Sir John Coleridge, that Pusey 
and Keble had an equal responsibility with Newman. We believe 
it attempted an impossibility, and has been the source of that effort 
which would unite the Anglican, and Greek, and Latin Churches, 
by sweeping from the world the whole work of the English Refor- 
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“mation. In his views of Eucharistical Adoration, and in his views 
of the Holy Mary, Keble certainly went as far towards Rome as 
any man can go without passing the line which separates from the 
Papal Communion, while in all other respects he was an essential 
and enthusiastic Anglican. As the smoke of the Tractarian battle 
lifts itself from the Church, we are preparing to see that between 
her Protestantism and her Catholicity, instead of antagonism, there 
is a beautiful harmony. The one but opposes temporary and par- 
ticular error. The other asserts universal and eternal truth. Or 
rather Catholicity includes Protestantism, as the atmosphere of 
our world embraces not only the soils which sustain the life of man, 
but the rocks which contribute to his defence. 





Art. II—SOTERIOLOGY.—( Concluded.) 


Mr. OxeNnnAM, in his very valuable work, on ‘* The Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Atonement,” remarks: 


“The Tridentine Catechism, though not possessing direct dogmatic author- 
ity, is universally accepted and used in the [R. C.] Church, as containing a 
clear and luminous exposition of Christian doctrine on the Creed, Sacra- 
ments, Decalogue, and Lord’s Prayer. In commenting on the fourth article 
of the Apostles’ Creed, it recounts the ‘ benefits merited for us by the Pas- 
sion of Christ,’ which are summed up under the four heads of deliverance 
from sin, and from its penalty, rescue from the tyranny of the devil, and 
the opening to us of the kingdom of heaven. Its efficacy is explained to 
consist in its being a full and entire satisfaction, offered after a certain and 
admirable manner to the Father, a most acceptable sacrifice to God, and a 
redemption from our vain conversation; while it also gives us a bright ex- 
ample of patience, humility, charity, obedience, meekness, and constancy 
even unto death. (Cat. ed. Par Pars i. c. 5, Q. 14, 15.) 

“No explanations are added of questions disputed among the school-men, 
or stirred at the Reformation. The expression on which some of the Re- 
formers so strenuously insisted, that the death of Christ reconciled God to us 
is not used at all in the Catechism, which confines itself to stating, in the 
language of Scripture, that He reconciled us to God. (Ib. i.e. 3, Q. 3.) 
The Augsburg Confession (Art. 8) says, ‘ut reconciliaret nobis Patrem,’ as 
does also the second of the xxxix. Articles.” 


The Tridentine Soteriology was largely commented on (1581) in 
the works of Robert Bellarmin. This eminent Papal theolo- 
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gian was born (1502) at Monte-Pulciano in Tuscany, became a 
Jesuit, was made (1599) a cardinal and (1602) Archbishop of 
Capua. His great work is entitled, ‘ Disputationes de contro- 
versiis fidei adversus hujus temporis hereticos.’ Justification 
he declares to be twofold. (1). The infusion of an inherent 
principle or habit of grace or charity, and (2). The good works or 
right external life which is the result. 


“Sicut aer, cum illustratur a sole per idem lumen, quod recipit, desinit 
esse tenebrosus et incipit esse lucidus, sic etiam homo per eandem justitiam 
sibi a sole justitiz donatam atque infusam desinit esse injustus, delente vi- 
delicet lumine gratiz tenebras peccatorum.” (De Justif. IL. 2.) 


Those interested in the famous Thomist and Scotist controversy 
on the ‘ Cause of the Incarnation,’ would do well to consult Mr, 
Oxenham’s work, above referred to, Chapter VI. The Scotists 
held “ that Christ’s human nature was predestined, antecedent to 
man’s fall, as the model of ours; and that Christ would in any 
case have come to be the second Adam and Head of the mystical 
body.” Joann. Duns Scot. Summa, Pars. III., quest. i, 
Art. 3. 

We have seen in the preceding pages abundant proof that the 
doctrine of the Vicarious satisfaction of Christ for human sin was 
no discovery of the Reformation era. The Continental Reform- 
ers, while they adopted in the main the Anselmic system, differed 
from it, in some features. 

1, The Anselmic view, is almost entirely objective—it treats of 
sin in its relation to God. The Reformation added to it the sud- 
Justification by faith—Luther’s “ Ar- 
ticulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesix.’’ The continental reformers 
held to a “‘ Mystical union ;” but substitute faith in the place of 
the sacraments. ‘ Sola fides justificat.”” On this point consult 
the ‘ Confessio Augustana,’ (presented at the Diet of Augsburg, 
1530,) articles iv. xx.; ‘ Confessio Belgica,’ (composed by Guido 
von Bres, 1562,) Art. xxii. ‘ Heidelberg Catechism,’ (1562) Art. 
der Dankbarkeit; Bullinger’s ‘ J Helvetie Confession,’ (1564) ¢. 
15, 16; ‘ Concordienformel,’ (Formula Concordix, drawn up at 
Magdeburg by the Lutherans, 1577,) passim. 

2. The formal separation of Christ's work into His active and 
passive righteousness. This distinction was not exactly identical 





jective element of faith 
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with the more recent distinction of active and passive obedience. 
In the latter distinction Christ’s passive obedience frees the soul 
from punishment, but does not give it any title to eternal reward. 
With the German Reformers Christ’s obedience to law constituted 
a part of His atoning work. This distinction is not in the Augs- 
burg Confession or its ‘Apology,’ (both the work of Phil. Me- 
lanchthon,) nor in the larger and smaller catechisms of Luther. 
But we find it in the later continental symbols. Formula Concor- 
diz, pp. 684, 686, 696 ; II. Helvetic Confession ; Heidelberg Cat- 
echism; Formula Consensus Ecclesiarum Helveticarum, (drawn 
up, 1675, by Heidegger and Turretin in opposition to Piscatorius 
and the School of Saumur, who contended for a general Atone- 
ment, and that only Christ’s passive righteousuess constituted the 
Atonement,) Article xv. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Martin Luther held to the old the- 
ory of “ Satan’s Claims.”” See his Easter sermon, A. D. 1530, 
commentary on the Book of Job, and other passages cited by 
Weisse, p. 29. On the other hand Calvin, Gerhardt and Quen- 
stedt originated the blasphemous idea that Christ in His passion 
endured all the pains of hell (!), which Bellarmin well said, was 
“a new and unheard of heresy.’’ See Calvin’s Inst.* Gerhardt 
Loci Theol. xvii. 2, 54; Quenstedt, p. 354. Such was also the 
teaching of Jonathan Edwards. See Campbell's Nature of the 
Atonement, p. 68. 

Hugo de Groot, or Grotius, was born (1588) at Delft, in Holland, 
of which place his father was burgomaster. He was the most dis- 
tinguished jurist of his age. In 1618 he was involved in the per- 
secution of the Arminian party by Prince Maurice, and was sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment in the Castle of Louvestein. 
From this he escaped by the ingenious contrivance of his wife, 
who had him conveyed through the prison gates in a book-case. 
He died at Rostock on his way to Sweden, in the month of Au- 
gust, 1645. 

Grotius was the most learned man of his age, being the master 
of all literature extant, and acquainted with every known art and 
science. With regard to the Atonement he was the originator of 
the celebrated theory of ‘* Acceptilation.”” Mis legal studies no 
doubt suggested to his mind this solution of the great problem. 


® See Calvin’s Instit. Bk. i. 15, 4, 12, 19; ii. 3,6; xvi. 5-7, 10. 
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The term is post-classic, and borrowed from the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian. (Acceptilatio; acceptum—receipt and fero, latus.) In the 
later Latin Acceptilatio denotes “the verbal acquittance of a debt 
by a creditor without payment.” It isa ‘Solutio imaginaria,” 
the acceptance by the creditor of nothing, or a part in payment 
for the whole. It is a commercial term, never employed in crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. We have seen that Duns Scotus maintained 
that “‘God accepts the satisfaction of Christ, not because it is in- 
finite; but because in mercy, He contents Himself with that which 
is not infinite. .... . For every oblation is at the value which 
God rates it.” This theory, maintained by Scotus in his contro- 
versy with Aquinas, was revived by Grotius in his treatise against 
the Socinians, and has been generally adopted by Arminians. 

The work of Grotius referred to was entitled, ** Defensio Fidei 
Catholic de Satisfactione Christi,’ 1617. He starts with the 
legal maxim (c. 2 :) 

“Punire non est actus competens parti offense qua toli.” God is indeed 
the injured party, but when He punishes it is not qua pars offensa 
(sicut jurisconsultus canit non qua jurisconsultus, sed qua musicus.) The 
right to punish belongs to God’s majesty as such, and is independent of all 
injury. There is a design in punishment (ordinis nimirum conservationem 
et exemplum ;) not to show justice and execute vengeance, but to prove 
that evil is punished. 

“ Nihil ergo iniquitatis in eo est, quod Deus, cujus est summa potestas ad 
omnia per se non injusta, nulli ipse legi obnoxius, conciatibus et morte 
Christi uti voluit ad statuendum exemplum grave adversus culpas immenses 
nostrum omnium, quibus Christus erat conjunctissimus natura regno, vadi- 
monio.” (c. 4.) 


Punishment is voluntatis quidam effectus. (c. 5, p. 310.) Law 
is a product of God’s will, by which He is not Himself bound. 
He has the power to alter or abrogate it at pleasure, for the Law- 
maker is above the law. It follows that penalty is positive—not 
natural and necessary. All positive laws are relaxable. Law is 
a particular product or effect of the divine will. The Deity can 
abrogate law, and has done so in the case of the ceremonial law. 
It is not necessarily and absolutely required, that every sinner 
should be punished in a manner corresponding with his sin. A 
promise to reward must always be fulfilled, but a threat to punish 
is of a different nature. The All-Wise Legislator had great 
cause to relax His law; else mankind would not have reverenced 
Him and His mercy. 
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This view the jurist Grotius has borrowed from human juris- 
prudence. He reduces everything to the will of God. According 
to Anselm and his followers the will and nature of God cannot be 
thus separated. Law is the pure and natural expression of the 
Divine Mind—it is the manifestation of Deity—it is incapable of 
relaxation or abrogation. But according to Grotius it is compe- 
tent for God to relax the law and save the transgressor. Manon 
account of sin has incurred the penalty of eternal death. (Gen. ii. 
17.) This law with its penalty is a positive enactment, and can be 
relaxed or abrogated. In fact it has been relaxed, for believers 
in Christ do not suffer the penalty threatened. There comes in 
between strict exaction and absolute release a medium course—a 
tempering or relaxation. ‘‘ The law is dispensed with in reference 
to acertain class of persons.” Those statutes which are accompa- 
nied with an oath or a promise of reward are unreleasable. “It 
is not necessary that the sinner should suffer punishment exactly 
corresponding with the transgression.” 

But the question now arises, ‘To what purpose then are the 
sufferings of the Redeemer of mankind?’ ‘To this Grotius re- 


plies :— 


“Although the Deity can remit the penalty so far as He is concerned ; 
yet, so far as the created universe is concerned, He cannot remit it pru- 
dently. God does not exist in solitude, but has called into existence a crea- 
tion of which He is the Ruler. It is therefore unsafe to remit the penalty 
without any satisfaction. And on this account the Atonement of Christ is 


necessary.” 


So many and great sins could not be remitted, unless God at 
the same time gave expression to His detestation of sin. (Chap. v.) 

According to Anselm the death of Christ is a satisfaction of di- 
vine justice, and satisfaction is a strict equivalent (quid pro quo). 
There can be no relaxation of law, for satisfaction to Anselm de- 
notes the substitution of an exact and literal equivalent. The 
sufferings of Christ are of the same worth as the punishment of 
man. But to Grotius and the Arminian School satisfaction is an 
accepted, nominal equivalent. It is not a ‘ guid pro quo,’ but an 
‘aliud pro quo.’ The Atonement is not founded on the intrinsic 
sufficiency of the sufferings of Christ ; but they are simply accepte i 


as sufficient. 
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“Tt is necessary that the will of the ruler should come in, that the pun- 
ishment of one person should be substituted for that of another. This inter- 
fering act extends to the value of the thing substituted, and not merely to 
the substitution itself.” 


The work of Grotius, ‘ Defensio Fidei,”’ was written in opposition 
to the heresy of Socinus. The latter urged that satisfaction is 
incompatible with remission of sin: Grotius replies by drawing a 
distinction between satisfaction and payment (solutio.) The latter 
excludes remission, because justice can demand nothing more when 
the debt is fully paid. But remission is not inconsistent with sa- 
tisfaction. Socinus (he says) is right, 7f satisfaction means the 
complete and literal infliction of an equivalent to the punishment 
due. But there is a relaxation or remission which is mercy, be- 
cause it does not exact the full punishment from the substitute. 
‘For ye are bought with a price.”” (1 Cor. vi. 20.) “ Who gave 
himself a ransom for all.” (1 Tim. ii. 6.) This tesa ov avredutpov 
expresses the divine abhorrence of sin, and secures the welfare of 
the created universe. 

Strangely enough Grotius disclaims the title of Acceptilation as 
applied to his theory, and endeavors to thrust it upon the Socini- 
ans. He says: 

“ Acceptilation denotes the act by which payment is not exacted at all. 


Hence this term has application only in civil law. Justice receives some- 
thing in the Atonement, for Christ has offered satisfaction of some sort.” 


But Baur justly remarks, . 


“There is no other theory to which the term Acceptilation can with 
better right be applied, than to that of Grotius;” ( Versdhnungslehre, p. 428, ) 
and Tholuck concurs with him in this criticism. 

“The central point ( of the death of Christ,) in the view of Grotius as 
well as Socinus, is the moral impression which it produces, but with this 
difference, that this moral result is regarded by Grotius as negative, by 
Socinus as positive. Grotius regards the moral effect of the death of Christ 
as the exhibition of punishment connected with sin; while Socinus views it 
in the results of the moral character displayed by Christ in His death.” 
( Baur, vers.: p. 431.) 


We cannot better conclude this monograph than by a brief sur- 
vey of the Soteriology of Anglican divines. In the xxxix. Articles 
the doctrine can be gathered from i. ii. iii. iv. x. xi. xv. xvii. 
xviii. xxxi. The Homilies of the Church of England, two books 
of plain discourses composed at the time of the Reformation, are 

VOL. XXII.—2 
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referred to in Art. xxxv. as containing ‘a godly and wholesome 
Doctrine, and necessary for these times.’’ In the First Part of 
the Homily of Salvation, (ascribed to Arb. Cranmer) we read :-— 


“For the more full understanding hereof, it is our parts and duties ever to 

remember the great mercy of God, how that (all the world being wrapped 
in sin by breaking of the law ) God sent His only Son our Saviour Christ, 
into this world, to fulfill the law for us, and, by shedding His most precious 
blood, to make a sacrifice and satisfaction, or (as it may be called ) amends 
to His Father for our sins, to assuage His wrath and indignation conceived 
against us for the same. 
The efficacy of “ Insomuch that infants, being baptized and dying in their infun- 
Christ's passion cy, are by this sacrifice washed from their sins, brought to God’s 
and oblation. favor, and made His children, and inheritors of His Kingdom 
of Heaven. And they, which in actor deed do sin after their baptism, 
when they turn again to God unfeignedly, they are likewise washed by this 
sacrifice from their sins in such sort, that there remaineth not any spot of 
sin, that shall be imputed to theirdamnation. . . . . . . But here 
may man’s reason be astonied, reasoning after this fashion; if a ransom be 
paid for our redemption, then is it not given us freely. For a prisoner that 
paid his ransom is not let go freely; for if he go freely, then he goeth 
without ransom; for what is it else to go freely, than to be set at liberty 
without paying of ransom? 

“ Ans. This reason is satisfied by the great wisdom of God in this mystery 
of our redemption, who hath so tempered His justice and mercy together, 
that He would neither by His justice condemn us unto the everlasting cap- 
tivity of the devil, and his prison of hell, remediless for ever, without mer- 
cy, nor by His mercy deliver us clearly, without justice, or payment of a 
just ransom; but with His endless mercy He joined His most upright and 
equal justice. His great mercy He showed unto us in delivering us from 
our former captivity, without requiring of any ransom to be paid, or amends 
to be made upon our parts, which thing by us had been impossible to be 
done. And whereas it lay not in us that to do, He provided a ransom for 
us, that was, the most precious Body and Blood of His own most dear and 
best beloved Son, Jesus Christ, who, besides this ransom, fulfilled the law 
for us perfectly. And so the justice of God and His mercy did embrace to- 
gether, and fulfilled the mystery of our redemption.” 

* An Homily for Good-Friday, concerning the Death and Passion of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” ( ascribed to Taverner ) begins thus :— 7 

“Tt should not become us, well-beloved in Christ, being that people which 
be redeemed from the devil, from sin and death, and from everlasting dam- 
nation, by Christ ‘o suffer this time to pass forth without any meditation 
and remembran'e of that excellent work of our redemption, wrought as 
about this time, through the great mercy and charity of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for us wretched sinners, and His mortal enemies. For if a mortal 
man’s deed, done to the behoof of the commonwealth, be had in remem- 
brance of us, with thanks for the benefit and profit which we receive thereby ; 
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how much more readily should we have in memory this excellent act and 
benefit of Christ’s death? Whereby He hath purchased fer us the undoubt- 
ed freedom and forgiveness of our sins, whereby He made at one the Father 
of heaven with us, in such wise, that He taketh us now for His loving chil- 
dren, and for the true inheritors, with Christ, His natural Son, of the King- 
dom of heaven. And verily so much more doth Christ’s kindness appear 
unto us, in that it pleased Him to deliver Himself of all His goodly honor, 
which He was equally in with His Father in heaven, and to come down into 
this vale of misery, to be made mortal man, and to be in the state of a most 
low servant, serving us for our wealth and profit; us, say, which were His 
sworn enemies, which had renounced His holy law and commandments, and 
followed the iusts and sinful pleasures of our corrupt nature. And yet, I 
say, did Christ put Himself between God’s deserved wrath and (Col. ii. 14) 
our sin, and rent that obligation, wherein we were indanger, to God, and 
paid our debt. Our debt was a great deal too great for us to have paid. 
And without payment, God the Father could never be at one with us. 
Neither was it possible to be loosed from this debt by our own ability. 
It pleased Him therefore to be the payer thereof, and to discharge us quite,” 


Nowell’s Catechism thus teaches : 


8. “Eiquid amplius de Christi morte dicendum est? 

9. “Christum non communi modo morte in hominum conspectu mulcta- 
tum, sed et «terns mortis honore perfusum fuisse . . . . . . . quo 
justo Dei judicio per omnia satisfaceret, iramque ejus plene placaret, pro 
nobis perpessum atque perfunctum esse. Peccatoribus enim quorum hic 
quasi personam Christus sustinuit, non preesentis modo, sed et future etiam 
wterneque mortis dolores atque conciatus debentur. Quum vero humani 
generis perditi jam atque damnati culpam pariter, justamque peenam ita in 
se susciperet atque sustineret, tam gravi metu, tentaque animi motu ac dolore 
perturbatus est, ut exclamaret, ‘Deus meus, Deus meus, quare dereliquisti 
me!’” 


Richard Hooker, says : 


“Satisfaction is a work which justice requireth to be done for content- 
ment of persons injured; neither is it in the eye of justice a sufficient satis- 
faction, unless it fully equal the injury for which we satisfy. Seeing then 
that sin against God, eternal and infinite, must needs be an infinite wrong ; 
justice in regard thereof doth necessarily exact an infinite recompense, or 
else inflict upon the offender infinite punishment. Now because God was 
thus to be satisfied, and man not able to make satisfaction in such sort, 
His unspeakable love and inclination to save mankind from eternal death 
ordained in our behalf a Mediator, to do that which had been for any other 
impossible. Wherefore all sin is remitted in the only faith of Christ’s pas- 
sion, and no man without belief thereof is justified. [Bonavent., in Lent. 
lib. iv. dist. xv. q. 9, q. i. t. iii, pars ii. p. 199. ‘ Etsi divina misericordia re- 
linquit offensam homini dando gratiam, non tamen ita omnius relinquit, quin 
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etiam exigat de offensa satisfactionem per justitiam. Et quia homo non potuit 
pro tanta offensa satisfacere, ideo Deus dedit ei mediatorem qui satisfaceret pro 
offensa. Unde in sola fide passionis Christi remittitur omnis culpa, et sine fide 
ejus nullus justifivatur. Et secundum hoc dicunt, quod omnis satisfactio nostra 
virtutem habet a satisfactione Christi.’ Ed. Rom. 1596.|] Faith alone 
maketh Christ’s satisfaction ours; howbeit that faith alone which after sin 
maketh us by conversion His.” (Eccles, Pol. Bk. vi. ec. 5, [?].) 


Bishop Pearson, says : 

“We may be assured of forgiveness of sins, because Christ by His death hath 
reconciled God unto us, who was offended by our sins; and that He hath done 
so, we are assured, because He which before was angry with us, upon the con- 
sideration of Christ’s death, becomes propitious unto us, and did ordain Christ’s 
death to be a propitiation for us. (Rom. iii. 24,25; 1 Johnii.1& iv. 10.) It is 
evident therefore, that Christ did render God propitious unto us by His blood 
(that is, His sufferings unto death, ) who before was offended with us for our sins. 
And this propitiation amounted to a reconciliation, that is, a kindness after 
wrath. We must conceive that God was angry with mankind before He de- 
termined to give our Saviour; we cannot imagine that God, who is essentially 
just, should not abominate iniquity. The first affection we can conceive in 
Him upon the loss of man, is wrath and indignation. God therefore was most 
certainly offended before He gave a Redeemer; and though it must be true, that 
He ‘so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son:’ (John iii. 
16) yet there is no incongruity in this, that a father should be offended with 
that son which He loveth, and at that time offended with him when he 
loveth him. Notwithstanding therefore that God loved men whom He 
created, yet He was offended with them when they sinned, and gave His 
Son to suffer for them, that through that Son’s obedience He might be 
reconciled to them. 

“This reconciliation is clearly delivered in the Scriptures as wrought by 
Christ ; (2 Cor. v. 18,) and that by virtue of His death, ( Rom. v. 10, Col. 
i. 20.) In vain it is objected that the Scripture saith our Saviour reconciled 
men to God, but nowhere teacheth that He reconciled God to man; for in 
the language of Scripture, to reconcile a man to God, that is in our vulgar 
language to reconcile God to man, that is, to cause Him who before was 
angry and offended with him to be gracious and propitious to him. (1 Sam, 
xxix. 4, Matt. v. 23, 24, 1 Cor. vii. 11, Rom. v.10.) Creed, Art. x. pages 
544, 545. 


Bishop Gibson, says: 


“1. Christ by His death made satisfaction to the Divine justice for the 
sins of mankind. (a.) By dying for us. 1 John iii. 16, 1 Cor. xv. 3, Titus 
ii. 14, Rom. iv, 25, Heb. ii. 9, ef. Isaiah liii. 16, (b.) By bearing our sins, 
Heb. ix. 28, 1 Pet. ii.'29, ef. Is. liii. 4-6, (c.) By taking away our sins, 1 
John iii. 5, Heb. ix. 26, Rev. i. 5, 1 John i. 7, (d.) By being a Propitiation 
for our sins. Rom. iii. 25, 1 John ii. 1,2, (e.) By purchasing and redeeming 
(or ransoming ) us with the price of His blood. Acts xx. 28, Matt. xx. 28, 
1 Tim. ii. 6, 1 Cor. vi. 20, 1 Pet. i. 19. 
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“2. The divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the forgiveness of 
oursins through Christ, upon asincere repentance. Mat. xxvi. 28, Luke xxiv. 
47, Acts v. 38, Acts ii. 38, Acts xiii. 38, Acts x. 43,2 Cor. v. 19, Eph. i. 7, 
Eph. iv. 32. ( Second Pastoral Letter, p. 207. ) 

“3. Our sins being forgiven, we are justified by Christ in the sight of God. 
Acts xiii. 39, 1 Cor vi. 11, Rom. iii. 24, Rom. v. 9. 

“4, Being justified by Christ, we are reconciled to God. Rom. y. 1, Rom. 
v. 10, Col. i, 20-22, 2 Cor. v. 18, 1 Pet. iii. 18, Eph. i. 6.” 


See also (if accessible) Bishop H. U. Onderdonk’s very able 
charge on “ The Atonement,” in which he exposes with a masterly 
hand the weak points of the Anselmic and Calvinistic systems ; 
arguing that the Atonement was offered as a satisfaction to Divine 
Holiness, not Divine Vengeance. 

Let us sum up the Anglican Soteriology under the following 
twelve heads, embracing questions discussed by the theologians of 
the Early and Medizval Church: * 

1. What is the Church-view of the dogma of ‘ Satan’s Claims ?” 
The Origenistic view is of course exploded. The divines of the 
English Church take no notice of *‘Satan’s Claims,” any further 
than that man in the Fall came under Satan’s power of tempta- 
tion, and that the punishment for sin is common to him and to 
Satan. The Church of course recognizes the personality of Sa- 
tan as taught in Holy Scripture. 

2. Is the Atonement a literal satisfaction of divine justice ? 
The Communion Office declares that Christ “ made (by His one 
oblation of Himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sa- 
crifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world ;” 
(t.e.) He redeemed mankind and made it possible for them to be 
delivered from the power and punishment of sin, and to be made 
everlastingly blessed in heaven. 

8. Was the Atonement absolutely or relatively necessary ? Our 
divines never pry into such theoretical questions. Whether God 
could, or could not have devised any other way of saving man, we 
know not. He has appointed this one, which is our only way 
of salvation. In this view, absolute and relative are unimportant 
terms. 

4. Was Christ’s death of infinite value ? 


* For the answers to these questions we are indebted to the kindness of the Right 
Revd., the Bishop of Connecticut. 
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This question also is not a practical one. But the authority of 
the Church favors the affirmative. 

5. Was the Atonement general or limited ? 

It was general; but the Atonement must be carefully distin- 
guished from salvation, which latter is limited. 

6. What part has the mercy of God in it? 

It was surely a signal display of the mercy of the Father, to 
provide the Atonement ; of the Son, to give [Himself as a sacrifice 
for sin; and of the Holy Ghost, to apply to us the benefits of the 
Atonement. 

7. How far was Christ’s death voluntary ? 

Entirely on His part, though the Father planned the Atone- 
ment. 

8. Was the pain He endured the greatest possible ? 

Our divines leave such questions to the school-men to solve. 

9. Did the Divine Nature suffer ? 

It did not; though the Atonement was made by the God-man. 

10. Is there a mystical union between Christ and the believer ? 

Not in the sense of Aquinas. There is however a union be- 
tween Christ and the believer through the intervention of the Holy 
Spirit. 

11. Did Christ by active obedience earn for the believer a title 
to salvation ? 

The Church does not make such a distinction between active 
and passive obedience. 

12. Were Christ’s merits superabundant ? 

Not in the sense of Aquinas, who teaches works of supereroga- 
tion on the part of the believer. 

And now we close this brief and imperfect essay with the prayer 
to the great Head of the Church, that the error found therein 
may be overruled ; and that, if it contain aught of good, that re- 
ward may be vouchsafed for which the Church’s greatest Doctor 
prayed—* Thou hast written well concerning Me, Thomas: what 
wilt thou have therefore ?”’ 

“ Lorp, I desire nothing except THYsELrF.”’ 

O Saviour of the world, Who by Thy Cross and precious Blood 
hast redeemed us, save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, 
O Lord! 
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Art. IIl.—POLYTHEISM AND MYTHOLOGY. 


I. Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miuurr, M. 
A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 4 vols. 12mo. 
New York. Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

II. A Manual of Mythology in the Form of Question and An- 
swer. By the Rev. Groree W. Cox, M. A., Late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. First American from 
the Second London Edition. New York. Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1868. 12mo. pp. 300. 

III. Primeval Man: An Examination of some recent Specula- 
tions. By the Duke or ArcyLi. New York. George 
Routledge & Sons. 1869. 18mo., pp. 200. 


Two sciences have arisen in these latter days demanding that 
we shall reconstruct our history of the early days of mankind, 
both with regard to its chronology and to some of the most im- 
portant events in its narrative. But while agreeing in this point 
they diverge at more than a right angle in reference to another 
point of the most fundamental importance. These two sciences 
are Geology and Comparative Philology. 

It is now about twenty years since Geologists began seriously 
to claim that they had discovered proof of the existence of man 
upon this Earth at a period in its history much earlier than had 
been generally believed. Even as early as Sir Charles Lyell’s 
first visit to this country, in 1842-’3, he was informed that there 
were some indications of so great an antiquity for man in the 
lower part of the Mississippi valley. But so well grounded did 
he regard the commonly received chronology that he did not think 
it worth while to give the subject a serious consideration or the 
particular facts pointed out to him any careful examination. Since 
that time, as is well known, he has not only changed his opinion 
on this subject, but he has also written a volume for the purpose 
of advocating his more recently adopted view. 

But the question, so far as geology is concerned, does not end 
here. ‘The advocates of that science claim that the very same 
facts that show the early occupancy of the Earth by man show also, 
and by evidence equally as conclusive, that these early inhabitants 
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were in the lowest grade of savagery, scarcely, if at all, above the 
highest order of the monkey tribes. 

It is not our purpose in the present Article to discuss the first 
of these two propositions at all. There can be no doubt, and there 
is no use in concealing the fact, that the tendency of opinion 
among scientific men is at present at least in favor of the doctrine 
of an earlier appearance of man than has been hitherto supposed 
to be reconcilable with the Mosaic account. But to the second opin- 
ion, which Geologists generally claim to have established, we pro- 
pose to give a few moments’ attention. And this we do from the 
standpoint of the other science named already in our Article, 
namely, Comparative Philology, or the science of Language. 

And in order to see the force of the argument bearing on this doc- 
trine, as well as the illustration which that science has thrown 
upon the more general subjects named at the head of this Article, 
and the leading topics of which we propose to treat, we will at first 
say a few words of the science itself and its methods. 

It begins with the languages of men as they now are and are 
spoken by the different nations, tribes and races which inhabit 
and cover the earth’s surface. It finds that they can at once be 
grouped into classes, by resemblances of two kinds, (1) by having 
words, common to several of them; and (2) by having modes of 
inflection and grammatical structure the same. Thus the French, 
the Italian, the Spanish, the Portuguese, have words in com- 
mon, and principles of construction, which, while they are com- 
mon to the language of that family, are peculiar to that family 
and characteristic of it. 

But in the next place the Science of Language finds that 
the language of any one such family as French, Italian, &e. points 
to an earlier language, from which they have sprung in the course 
of ages, as daughters from a common mother. Such a language 
in reference to the French, is the Latin, and the Latin itself we 
have as a dead language. But when we go back to the time when 
the Latin was a spoken language, we find others sustaining the 
same relation to it that the French and Italian, do to one another 
now; and thus Latin, Greek and others point back te a parent 
language from which they are descended. Belonging to the same 
group as Latin and Greek, we have the Teutonic, the Celtic, the 
Sclavic in Europe, besides the Sanscrit and the early Persian or 
old Zend language of Asia. 
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Now suppose that every book and every sentence even of Latin 
had been swept out of existence so that not a single word of 
that old language could be found, precisely as it was used by those 
who spoke it, it would be possible from the comparison of these 
modern languages, to accomplish these very important results. 
1. It would be possible, by comparison of them to find a large 
number of words which belonged to the parent language, though 
it might not be possible to find the precise form in which 
the word occurred there. Thus the French have Diew for God, 
the Italian Dio, the Spanish Dios. From this it would be partly 
manifest that the Latins had some word from which this name of 
the Supreme Being had been derived, although it might not be 
possible to say that it had precisely the form Deus. 2. In the 
second place it would be possible from the words which we could 
thus ascertain that the Latins had and used, to derive a good 
deai of information in regard to their opinions, mode of life, and 
state of civilization. If they had a name for God, we might infer 
that they knew of and believed in such a Being. If they hada 
name for plow, we might infer that they knew something of agri- 
culture. 

Now by pursuing this method, the students of the Science of 
Language have found that at a very early day there was a nation, 
family or tribe that lived somewhere‘in the highlands of Asia, up 
in that high region where the Euphrates and the Indus take their 
rise—up where, in fact, all tradition, as well as the Scripture ac- 
count, concur in placing the first abode of man. It is probable 
that no one word spoken by this early people can now be found in 
the exact form in which they used it. But words with different 
forms, having, however, the same root and signification, have been 
found in these various languages which sprang up after the break- 
ing up and dispersion of this early people, sufficient to show us 
much of what was their language, and through their language 
what were their opinions, and what was their mode of life, and 
what the state of their civilization. 

But these writers all concur in thinking that the abode of this 
primitive family must have been more than six or eight thousand 
years ago; the argument is cumulative in its nature, and depends 
upon a great variety of separate facts and incidents, which we do 
not care here to discuss, either for the purpose of refutation or 
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affirmation. Manifestly the time has not yet come for a final 
opinion on the subject. We may, however, be permitted to say 
that after having carefully considered the matter and scanned it, 
as we believe, in all its directions and bearings, we are of the 
opinion that, if the utmost claimed be conceded, it will require of 
us nothing more than that we abandon the chronology hitherto 
held concerning the patriarchal age, and treat the declarations that 
Adam for example “ lived one hundred and thirty years and begat 
a son,’’ as not intended to denote the time when the event occurred, 
or, if intended to denote the time at all, the words must be under- 
stood in some sense different from that which we have been accus- 
tomed to ascribe to them. Twice in the history of opinions we 
have been obliged to make a similar change in our mode of inter- 
preting the language of Holy Scripture. The first time was 
when it was ascertained that the earth was a revolving globe rather 
than a flat stationary mass. The second was when it was proved 
that the earth itself has existed more than six thousand years, and 
had existed more than six times twenty-four hours before man be- 
gan to live on its surface. We may soon be called upon to make 
another change. ‘There are difficulties in the narration itself that 
urge us in this direction. Thus the Duke of Argyle, after fixing 
the foundation of the Egyptian Monarchy at seven hundred years 
before the time of Abraham's visit, which ‘‘ according to Usher's 
Chronology would be some four hundred years before the flood,”’ 
adds : 


“It is not possible to suppose that some four hundred and fifty 
years before the foundation of the Egyptian Monarchy is a period 
long enough to account even for the few facts which are implied in 
the narrative itself respecting the dispersion and geographi- 
cal distribution of mankind. And to these facts must be added 
others existing on evidence which is still historical.” (Pp. 89, 90.) 

On a subsequent page he adds: 


“‘The evidence for a higher antiquity of Man is derived from 
countries in comparatively close proximity with those which under 
any possible supposition as to the area of a Deluge, must have 
been submerged. On the other hand, we have seen how utterly 
uncertain and how enormously different are the chronologies which 
profess to be founded on the Pentateuch. They all involve supposi- 
tions as to the principle of interpretation and as to the import of 
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words descriptive of descent, which are in the highest degree doubt- 
ful, and which it is evident cannot be applied consistently through- 
out. Thus when we read of Canaan, (Gen. x. 15-18,) the grand- 
son of Noah, that he begat Sidon, his first-born, and Heth, we seem 
to have the names of individual men; but when it is immediately 
added*that he also begat the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the 
Girgasite, and the Hivite. and the Arkite, and the Sinite, &c., Kc., it 
is clear that we are dealing not with single generations, but with a 
condensed abstract of the origin and growth of tribes. No definite 
information is given in such abstracts as to the lapse of time. The 
chronology of changes, not specially included in the narrative, can 
only be gathered from the general character of the events described. 
And that general character is such as fully to corroborate the evi- 
dence we have from other sources, that long before the call of Abra- 
ham, that is to say, long before the twentieth century B. C., the 
Human Race had been increasing and multiplying on the earth from 
such ancient days, that in many regions, far removed from the 
centre of their dispersion, great nations had arisen, powerful and 
civilized governments had been established.” (Pp. 93-95.) 

But leaving the question of chronology aside for the present, let 
us come to another point. These philological investigations, by 
the method we have described, lift the vail from two of the dark- 
est problems in known history, concerning the early condition of 
man, and his religtous history. 

Some four or five hundred words have been identified as roots 
that must have belonged to this primitive language, and they dis- 
close the state of society and mode of life of these early, and so 
far as we know and can know, these first inhabitants of the earth. 
Says Max Miiller: 

‘It can be proved by evidence of language, that before Asia 
separated, the Aryans’’—the name by which he designated these 
early inhabitants—“led the life of agricultural nomads—a life 
such as Tacitus describes as that of the ancient Germans. They 
knew the arts of plowing, of making roads, of building ships, of 
weaving, of sewing, of erecting houses; they had counted at least 
as far as one hundred. They had domesticated the most important 
animals—the cow, the horse, the sheep, and the dog; they were 
acquainted with the most useful metals, and armed with iron 
hatchets, whether for peaceful or warlike purposes; they had 
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recognized the bonds of blood and the bonds of marriage; they 
followed their leaders and kings, and the distinction between right 
and wrong was fixed by laws and customs. They were impressed 
with the idea of a Supreme Being, and they invoked it by various 
names.” Science of Language, 1st Series, pp. 235-6. 

Whitney, in his Lectures on Language and the Study of Larfguage, 
says: 

* By this kind of research then it is found that the primitive 
tribe which spake the mother tongue of the Indo-European family, 
was not nomadic alone, but had settled habitations, even towers 
and fortified places, and addicted itself in part to the cultivation 
of the earth. It possessed our chief domestic animals—the horse, 
the ox, the sheep, the goat, the swine, besides the dog; the bear 
and the wolf, were foes that ravaged its flocks: the mouse and 
the fly were already its domestic pests. The region it inhabited 
was a varied one, not bordering on the ocean. The season whose name 
has been the most persistent is winter. Barley and perhaps also 
wheat was raised for food, and converted into meal. Mead was 
prepared from honey as a cheering and inebriating drink. The 
use of certain metals was known; whether iron was one of them 
admits of question.’ The art of weaving was practiced; wool, 
hemp, and possibly flax, being the materials employed. Of other 
branches of domestic industry little that is definite can be said; 
but those already mentioned imply a variety of others as co-or- 
dinate or auxiliary to them. The weapons of offense and defense 
were those which are usual among primitive people, the sword, 
spear, bow, and shield. Boats were manufactured and moved by 
oars. Of extended and elaborate political organizations, no traces 
are discoverable ; the people were doubtless a congeries of petty 
tribes, under chiefs and leaders, other than kings, and with the 
institutions of a patriarchal cast, among which a reduction to ser- 
vitude of prisoners taken in war, appears not to have been want- 
ing. The structure and relations of the family are more clearly 
seen—names of its members, even to the second and third degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity were already fixed, and were signifi- 
cant of affectionate regard and trustful interdependence ; that wo- 
man was looked down upon as a being inferior in capacity and dig- 
nity to man, we find no indication, whatever. The art of enumer- 
ation was wound up toa hundred. There is no general Indo- 
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European word for ‘thousand.’ Some of the stars were noticed 
and named; the Moon was the chief measurer of time; the religion 
was polytheistic—a worship of the personified powers of nature. 
Its rites whatever they were, were practiced without the aid of a 
priesthood.” Pp. 207, 208. 

We have cited this passage at length, for its confirmation of 
the one just cited from Max Miiller. But it must be borne in 
mind that while in general confirmatory of it, it describes this 
early family of men, as it appears at a period of its history 
somewhat later than that described by Miiller. This author 
speaks of it before its religion had passed into polytheism, and be- 
fore the time when prisoners taken in war were condemned to 
slavery—possibly before war itself had become a practice among 
men. 

But in these testimonies we have proof of a very different con- 
dition among the early inhabitants of te earth,—the earliest that 
we know anything about—from that which tke geologists and the 
friends of the development theory advocate. We say the “ ear- 
liest times ;’’ for whatever may have been the date of the occupa- 
tion of Europe by those whose ancient remains we find there, they 
must have been later than this early habitation in Asia. And the 
inference to be drawn from all the facts and testimonies in the 
cases is that which the Duke of Argyle has drawn with such irre- 
sistible force in the book already named—that man has departed 
from his original condition in both directions in regard to civiliza- 
tion—that is, while the more advanced nations have gone in one 
direction—the direction of advance and improvement, the 
others—those whom we now find in the lowest conditions, have 
departed in the other direction, and descended into the depths of 
ignorance, barbarism and savagery: that in fact the savage of this 
nineteenth century is as unlike and as much below his early pro- 
genitors, as the most advanced of the modern civilized nations are 
above what they were. They were in a sense children—children 
in purity, simplicity, guilelessness, in imagination and trustful 
faith. We have become worse in intellect—cautious, distrustful, 
and in many respects at least less morally pure. The savages 
have become less intelligent, and more revengeful, degraded, beastly. 
Both are stronger in passions, in self-will, in devotion to the affairs of 
this world, and the enjoyments and occupations of the hour. And 
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as there can be no doubt, that the savages whom we now find in 
Australia and other parts most remote from their Asiatic home, 
are degenerate descendants of those worshipers of the one true 
God, so there can be no doubt, we think, that the first savage in- 
habitants of Europe, of which the geologists treat, were also cli- 
matic beings who had emigrated from the same central home. 

We regard this testimony to the early intelligence, purity and 
civilization of men, as of the utmost importance, and should be 
glad to accumulate proof, and expatiate upon it, if our time and 
space would admit. The question of the time when they lived we 
regard as comparatively unimportant, but the condition in which 
they lived, whether they were men or monkeys—whether they 
were intelligent and civilized, or savage and beastly, is of inex- 
pressible importance. It interposes a barrier to one of the most 
dangerous and seductive forms of the infidelity of our age, which 
cannot be overcome or evaded. Civilized man of this nineteenth 
century may or may not be an improvement upon the first man. 
But the savage is a degradation from, and not a perpetuation of 
this early type of humanity. 

We come then to the religious history of man, for which this dis- 
cussion may serve as an introduction. 

In the most early period, man was a believer in a worship of one 
God, without priesthood or animal sacrifice. 

It is a grave and most important inquiry, how came the know- 
ledge of this one God? What name did those primitive worshipers 
call Him by? ‘The last question we can answer better than the 
former. Miiller came to the conclusion, which, as to the fact, we sup- 
pose, cannot be doubted, though we dissent from his theory of it, 
that that word was synonymous with our word “dawn.” It is 
the root from which the Zeus, of the Greek, the Jupiter (Jovis 
pater) of the Latins and all the names of deity or divinity, in all 
languages, have been derived. Hence Miiller thinks that men at first 
worshiped the Dawn and the rising Sun, and the Sun in various 
conditions, and the sky and the heavenly bodies. But here we 
dissent from his theory. 

It is yet a disputed point. What parts of speech were the first 
words used by men? Some say adjectives, others say verbs, and 
others still say nouns; and Miiller’s theory is based on the assump- 
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tion that they were nouns. But our opinion is that they were not 
written verbs, nouns or adjectives exclusively, but all three to- 
gether or indiscriminately ; thus, as now in China, the semi-sound 
or word was either one or the other of the three, as occasion 
and use required. But soon, in all the Indo-European languages 
at least, this root took different forms, as it was rendered, to serve 
either of the three functions, as snow (noun), snowy (adjective), 
snows (verb). 

Hence, the word ‘‘ dawn,” when first used, could not have been 
exclusively a noun. On the contrary, it is most likely to have 
been an impersonal verb, like our ‘‘ it rains,” “it snows.” Hence 
the expression, “ it dawns.” Did they worship the dawning or it ? 
IT, which denoted that as yet unannounced Being, whose coming 
was light, and whose approach was heralded by the brightness in 
the East? Indeed the Sun came after a while, and one of 
the earliest phases of idolatry and polytheism was the worship of 
the Sun. But as Miiller himself says: ‘* Beyond the Dawn, how- 
ever, another infinite power was expected, for which neither the 
language of the Vedic Rishis, nor that of any other poets or 
prophets, had yet suggested a fitting name.”’ (Science of Language, 
2d Series, p. 536.) To these early inhabitants of the Earth, in 
their child-like simplicity, all things spoke of the unknown and 
unconceived IT, which created all things, which came in the dawn, 
moved in the clouds and in the wind, spoke in the thunder, and 
filled the Earth with whatever is bountiful, grand or useful— 
they saw the phenomena of Nature; but knew nothing of the 
causes and laws of those phenomena. But true to nature, they 
supposed that wherever there was motion there was something that 
moved—change implied a changing power; dawning light implied 
a Light that dawned—they were no materialists—they could not 
believe that mere matter accounted for all they saw in nature. 
Hence, they saw God in everything, and worshiped him every- 
where. 

But now we pass to consider another phase of men’s religious 
history. The adjectives that had at first been used as adjectives to 
denote attributes of God, came to be abstract nouns, and the lan- 
guage in which they had been so used was forgotten. Doubtless 
before this there had been in the glowing dreams of pure theology 
some confounding of God with the Sun—then with the stars and 
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other objects, and forms of nature. But it is a fact that the 
writings of Miiller and other researches in the same field have made 
too obvious to admit of doubt that the names of the deities of the 
early mythologies and polytheisms, were, for the most part, if not 
exclusively, derived from adjectives, and used as abstract nouns at 
first; thus, as if in English, we say God is omnipotent, we make 
omnipotent into omnipotence, and worship omnipotence as a God— 
one of our deities. So we may say, God is almighty, and then 
when our language shall have become obsolete, and a race less 
spiritually inclined, or less elevated in intellect than we are, come 
to speak it in its secondary form, they will worship “ almightiness” 
as a god. 

Here then we have the origin and explanation of polytheism. It 
implies a pervading monotheism. It implies a lapse of time. It 
implies a change in language, as from the Latin of the age 
of the Cesars, to the Italian or French of to-day—the Saxon 
of Alfred’s time to the English of King James. It implies a 
decline in intelligence—a decline in religious instincts. It shows 
that man had become worldly, sensual, unbelieving, and yet su- 
perstitious—not willing to keep the knowledge of the true God in 
mind, and not quite willing or abie to live and die without some- 
thing that he could call God. 

These are their theories of an origin of words, (mentioned among 
those who do not accept a Bible account,) on purely scientific 
grounds. It is with them that we have to deal in this Article. 
One theory is that words at first were exclamations, sometimes 
called the pooh-pooh theory. Another is that they were imitations 
of natural sounds—called also the bow-wow theory, and another 
that words are purely arbitrary signs called also the ding-dong 
theory. Now we believe that each of these is true in a measure— 
that primitive man without words or language, if there ever was 
such a being—would, on hearing any sound, make an effort to imi- 
tate that sound, and the sound which he would make would become 
the name of the object.—In sight of any thing in motion he would 
likely make a motion and probably a sound such as the motion it- 
self would excite. Max Miiller, however, holds that the first 
words “express a general and not an individual idea.” (Science 
of Language, 1st Series, p. 370.) These ideas, therefore, must 
have been innate, and man had the “ instinctive faculty for giving 
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articulate expression to the rational conveption of his mind’’—this 
is the statement of the *‘ ding-dong’’ theory. 

But in whatever way these words may have originated they were 
at first either adjectives, nouns or verbs, or most likely all three in- 
discriminately—the adjectives and the verbs soon became abstract 
nouns—the abstractions became objectified—the objects were per- 
sonified—the persons defined, and for a ONE being moving, acting 
in, and animating all things—‘‘in whom we live and move and have 
our being,’—we have many gods—one for each kind of action, 
each class of phenomena—as in the Greek and Roman theology. 
And this theory is confirmed by the fact that the names thus given 
to these deities were at first, and in their roots, the adjectives that 
denoted the qualities—or the verbs that denoted the actions of vis- 
ible material things. But for Him, the Unseen, and Everywhere 
present, there was no name. Even the word Dawn was used to 
denote Him that dawned upon us in the glad light of returning 
day. 

There were naturally enough many words to denote dawn in that 
early language, and from each of these words have been derived. 
Says Miiller: 

The dawn is really one of the richest sources of Aryan mythology, 
and another class of legends embodying the strife between winter 
and summer, the return of spring, the revival of nature, is in most 
languages but a reflection and amplification of the more ancient 
stories, telling of the strife between night and day, the return of the 
morn, the revival of the whole world.” (Vol. II. p. 93.) If the people 
of antiquity called these eternal lights of heaven their gods, their 
bright ones—“ deva,’’—whence deus, God) the dawn was the first 
born among all the gods. ‘ Protogenia—dearest to man, and 
always young and fresh.” (p. 95.) “ We cannot realize this sen- 
timent with which the age of antiquity dwelt on these sights of 
nature. ‘To us, all is law, order, necessity. We calculate the 
refractory power of the atmosphere, we measure the possible 
length of the dawn in every climate, and the rising of the sun is 
to us no greater surprise than the birth of a child. But if we 
could believe again, that there was in the sun a being like our 
own, that in the dawn there was a soul open to human sympathy— 
if we could bring ourselves to look for a moment upon these 

VOL. XXII.—3 
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powers as personal, free and adorable, how different would be our 
feelings at the blush of day! The Titanic assurance with which we 
say the sun must rise, was unknown to the early worshipers of nature, 
or if they also began to feel the regularity with which the sun and 
the other stars perform their daily labor they still thought of 
free beings kept in temporary servitude, chained for a time and 
bound to obey a higher will, but sure to rise, like Herakles, to a 
higher glory at the end of their labors.” (P. 96.) 

But we must never forget what we have once said in the words 
of Miiller himself, and what we now repeat, lest it be forgotten or 
overlooked, that ‘* Beyond the Dawn, however, another INFINITE 
POWER was suspected, for which the language of none of their 
poets or prophets had yet suggested a name.’ Their expression 
was “ IT dawns,” but the IT was an unknown “ Infinite Power,” 
behind the dawning, and the growth, and clearly, the living and 
moving that make up the phenomena of life and nature, whom 
through His works and ix His works—and all nature was His 
work—they served, and before whom in reverent adoration they 
bowed to worship. 

But we must pass to the next stage—Mythology. 

* Mythology,” says Miiller, ‘‘is a disease of language.’’ It con- 
sists in inventing a story to explain the meaning of a word, whose 
meaning is unknown. We remember an incident that will perhaps 
best explain what we mean. Some years ago, we happened to be 
listening to a conversation on the subject of the tariff, between two 
politicians. Being a little puzzled in our efforts to understand 
them, we asked one of them what he supposed a Tariff to be. Why, 
says he, it is something that keeps foreign products out of our 
market and thus encourages domestic industry. Very well, said 
we, this may be what it does, but we asked what it 7s. He said he 
did not really know himself. He had often thought of it and 
tried to imagine what it could be. He supposed it must be some- 
thing in the nature of a fleet or gunboat at any rate, stationed out 
in the harbor to prevent vessels loaded with commodities of foreign 
manufacture from coming into port. Now here was a myth, and 
this was mythology; the politician knew what a Tariff was said 
to do, but not knowing what it was, he invented an idea, and so a 
story or myth, in which he was guided and limited only by the 
nature of the act that was ascribed to that which the, to him, unin- 
telligible name, denoted. 
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Now as Miiller has shown, and as is now universally acknow- 
ledged we believe, all or nearly all mythology originated in this way. 
The names of mythological beings are found for the most part to 
have come down from an age and a language that had been in part 
at least forgotten before the myth was invented. The story of 
Endymion is an example. We condense it from Miiller. According 
to the myth,— 

‘** Endymion is the son of Zeus and Kalyke, but he is also the 
son of Athlios, a king of Elis, who is himseif called a son of Zeus, 
whom Endymion is said to have succeeded as king of Elis. 

But who was Endymion? It is one of the many names of the 
sun; but with special reference to the setting or dying sun. . 

. Endymion, sinking into eternal sleep after a life of but one day, 
- was the setting sun, and Kalyke, into whose lap he sunk, was but 
another name for night—that which was covered by darkness. 
Selene also (the moon) watched Endymion. In ancient practical 
proverbial language people said, ‘Selene loves and watches Endy- 
mion,”’ instead of “it is getting late.” ‘* Selene embraces Endy- 
mion,” instead of ‘‘ the sun is setting and the moon rising.” ‘ Se- 
lene kisses Endymion into sleep,”’ instead of “it is night.” 
‘¢ These expressions remained long after their meaning had ceased 
to be understood ; and as the human mind is generally as anxious 
for a reason as ready to invent one, a story arose by common con- 
sent and without any personal effort, that Endymion must have 
been a young lad loved by a young lady, Selene: and if children 
were anxious to know still more, there would always be a grand- 
mother happy to tell them that the young Endymion was the son 
of Protogenia—she half meaning and half not meaning by that 
name the dawn who gave birth to the sun: or of Kalyke, the dark 
and cowering night. This name once touched would set many 
chords to vibrating there, as four different reasons might be give 
(as they were really given by ancient poets,) why Endymion fell 
into this everlasting sleep. . . . So that Endymion grew at 
last into a type no longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome 
boy beloved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most likely name 
for a young prince.” (Vol. II. pp. 78-83.) 

Most of the names of the mythological persons in the Greek 
and Roman mythologies, as in fact in all animal mythologies, are 
derived from words and roots in the earlier language, which how- 
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ever had ceased to be used as common words, and had ‘thus lost 
their meaning for the people in the time when the myth ceased. 
We have illustrations of this from nearly every word introduced 
into our language from Latin or Greek. To the new English 
scholar who knows nothing of Greek, the word “ telegraph,”’ for 
example, signifies nothing until he is told that it means an instru- 
ment for writing at a distance. But to one who understands 
Greek the meaning is obvious from its etymology. So to one 
who spoke the early Aryan language, or even the Sanscrit of the 
Vedic age, Endymion meant the setting sun. But to a Greek in 
the time of Homer even it was only a proper noun—a word that 
denoted something, and therefore a person who could be “ loved,” 
“ kissed,”’ and “ go to sleep.” 

It is certainly possible, nay more it must be a priori probable, 
that not all myths can be explained in this way, and to this 
extent. But here we have the ground principle that presides over 
and accounts for their origin. It is in one word—ignorance, at- 
tempting to explain by fancy and imagination, and without obser- 
vation and investigation, what it does not understand. It is natu- 
ral to man. It arose early in his career. It is not ended yet. 
The natural philosopher, who speaks of “‘a principle of life,” of 
“heat,” of ‘‘light,” of “electricity,” as realities that cause 
and explain the phenomena of the material world around us, is 
mythologizing. He speaks of that of which he really knows noth- 
ing. And when he attempts, as materialists of our day do attempt, 
to explain the origin and creation of living things on the earth by 
means of such entities as these, he is doing precisely what the 
early inventors of polytheism and mythology did years ago in the 
early dawn of human existence. 

If now polytheism arose, as we have seen, from a taking of attri- 
utes for separate divinities, so mythology arose from taking 
poetry for prose, and treating the imagery of the poem as though it 
was the literal statement of fact that constitutes the latter. And 
in this way mythology implies a decline or degeneracy in the in- 
tellectual status or condition of those with whom the mythology 
originated no less than polytheism; the very fact that such absurd 
stories as the myths, for the most part were believed, being proof 
enough of the low state of mental culture. It shows plainly 
the contrast between them and the people of our age. But 
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from the nature of the case the polytheism must have preceded 
the mythology, and so likewise monotheism must have preceded the 
polytheism. Henceas there was a decline in the natural intelligence 
in man, before polytheism could have replaced the early belief in 
one God, so there must have been a further decline before men 
could have become so insensible to poetic diction, and so incapable 
of appreciating it as the origin and belief in the stories of the 
mythological age implies. And we in our age having come 
to regard these stories as absurd and incredible, so also by the ad- 
vance of science and the fuller development of the argument from 
nature, we shall doubtless come to see that as there is no ar- 
gument there in favor of a plurality of gods, so there is abundant 
proof of the existence of ONE who was before the dawn, and is manifest 
in all of nature. We see what was to those early worshipers of 
Asia, perhaps, as mere statement, must become to us an assured 
conviction, not now testing our own feelings, but accepted as the 
result of the clearest analysis and the most cogent demonstration. 

We may as well be plain about the matter, and lay aside all 
verbiage and the subterfuge of unintelligible language. Natural 
Religion affords no proof or support to polytheism. We can then 
have but three other possible suppositions. 

1. That of the materialist, who denying the existence of mind and 
of God, must of course hold that matter thinks and creates itself ; 
for certainly thought, and something which all agree in calling crea- 
tion do take place, and if matter is the only substance that exists, 
matter thinks and creates—creates itself. 

2. We may have the supposition of the pantheist, that thought 
and things thought of are one and the same. Then we have 
thinking with nothing that thinks, motion without a mover. 

3. Or, thirdly, we may have a belief in One Spiritual Being, Who 
thinks, creates, superintends, guides and controls all things. The 
first and second involve a contradiction in terms, and are therefore 
absurd and impossible. The last is tenable, nay, inevitable, but alas! 
for man, it involves the idea of restraint, of accountability, a life 
to come and a future judgment. Hence the difficulty. Heaven and 
Earth ransacked for arguments and motives for not accepting 
the Bible and Church as means of instruction, sources of comfort 
and strength, and guides to life and blessedness. 

In our Article we have thought best to pursue our subject 
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from the purely scientific standpoint, making no use of Scripture 
authority or Scripture accounts, employing only what the students 
of Natural Science find in their way. 

Nor have we attempted a review of the Books named at the head 
of our Article. We would therefore say in conclusion, that 
the firs’ named, the work of Max Miiller, together with his two 
Volumes or Series of Lectures on the Science of Language, will 
be found to contain the best exposition of the theory of myths ; 
the work of Mr. Cox is an admirable little Manual, full of the 
explanations of myths ; while the work of the Duke of Argyll is 
an exceedingly able and candid review of the present state of 
knowledge and controversy on the subject of which it treats. 





Art. [V.—MATTHEW PARKER. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Tue object of this paper is not to enter on the question of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s consecration, under any of its aspects, nor yet to 
consider his public life and its relations; but simply to illustrate 
his private character, and that, chiefly, from his own memoranda 
and correspondence. 

Any man in public life at such a period as that in which Parker 
lived, is more than usually liable to be misjudged. When systems 
and schools of thought are in active collision, when, amid difficul- 
ties and resistances of no ordinary magnitude, great foundations 
are to be laid, when without are fightings and within are fears, 
those whom Providence places in prominent positions, and on 
whom responsibilities of action are laid, can be known, as to 
their private characters, by only a very few. And even what is 
called the calmer judgment of posterity rarely penetrates the dusty 
veil which obscures the vision, rarely closes its ear to the clang 
and clamor which shut out the greater voice of truth. 

In common with all men occupying positions similar to his, 
Parker has suffered from the operation of these causes. Placed at 
the head of ecclesiastical affairs at the beginning of the reign of 
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such a sovereign as Elizabeth; charged with the duty of relaying 
foundations once begun, and once, at least, rudely upturned ; with 
one powerful opposing party looking ecclesiastically to Rome, and 
politically to Scotland; with another yearning towards Geneva, 
and not ashamed to accept at home the political leadership of such 
aman as Leicester; with open enemies and secret foes on every 
side ; and all this at a period when no party or individual professed 
or even held what we mean by religious toleration, he must have 
trod on somebody’s toes at every turn and step; he must have 
been called stern and severe by those against whom he put in exe- 
cution the law of the realm; those who would have called any man 
stern and severe unless he had left them to follow out unchecked, 
the dictates of their own self-will. 

Besides, the greatest possible of biographical infelicities,—in 
common to be sure with many other people—has befallen Parker. 
He has been written about by Bishop Burnet and Daniel Neale. 
The former seems always to have had the feeling that he was, 
somehow, honored when others were depressed; and hence, even 
when motives of private malice (in the case of his contemporaries 
ever active and abundant) failed him, he was always furnished 
with a sufficient motive for general malignity and disparagement. 
The latter was a double-dyed partisan, narrower even than his 
principles would necessarily make him, and, to all appearance, 
considering the most reckless mendacity, provided only it was ex- 
ercised in behalf of the Puritan faction, as a cardinal virtue. 

It is pleasant to turn away for a while, not only from such peo- 
ple, but also from the dust and noise and confusion of ordinary 
history, and to come within doors from the outer world. We are 
not entirely separated by so doing, from that outer world. We 
hear the roar, we feel the impulse of its onward movement. But 
we are with those who shared, and it may be guided, the move- 
ment, in withdrawn places and “loopholes of retreat,’ where we 
get at their inner thoughts, plans and purposes. If it is ever 
worth while to know anything about historical characters, it is 
worth while sometimes to seek to know them thus. 

In the Parker society’s volume of Archbishop Parker's corres- 
pondence,—the volume with which we have principally to do,— 
there is an appendix, of but four octavo pages, containing some 
autobiographical notes and data, with a few additions by another 
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hand. Small as it is, it is still of the greatest value, and, as we 
shall have occasion to see, sometimes very touching in its details. 

From this it appears, that born in August, 1504, Parker went to 
Cambridge in 1522, was made Bachelor of Arts in 1525, ordained 
Deacon and Priest in 1527, elected Fellow of Corpus Christi College 
in the same year, and that with this College he continued connected 
as Fellow or Master,—to which latter office he was elected in 
1544,—until the beginning of Mary’s reign, in 1553, when he re- 
signed his Mastership “under contract.” This long-continued 
connection with his College, from 1522 to 1553, gives us, we may 
observe in passing, the reason why the Archbishop gave to it 
that collection of manuscripts, among which is one containing the 
account of his consecration. 

The first letters in the volume of correspondence are dated in 
1534, when he had been Fellow of Corpus Christi a little more 
than seven years. How he loved the quiet and retirement of a 
scholar’s life, how unwillingly he suffered himself to be dragged away 
from it to public positions and responsibilities, how he ever and 
anon tried to steal back, for a few moments, to it or something like 
it, how his heart yearned towards the home of his youth and man- 
hood, so that he would rather have his old College “ with a living of 
twenty nobles by the year at the most, than to dwell in the Dean- 
ery of Lincoln, which is two hundred at the least,” all these 
things waken true sympathy for a man who had been forced, by 
providential circumstances and the acts of others, to forego and 
deny all natural tastes, to abandon the plan of life which he had 
sketched for himself, and to take a position in which, as is ever the 
case in the Episcopate, all failures are sure to be laid upon his 
shoulders, and all successes to be claimed by others. 

The earlier letters are neither very important nor very interest- 
ing. Some of them relate to Parker’s appointment as chaplain, 
first to Anne Boleyn, and then to Henry VIII. Others are busi- 
ness letters. Then there is a long correspondence between Gardi- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester, and Parker, then Vice Chancellor of 
his University, beginning with notice of some hitch about a provi- 
sion for ‘decayed cooks,” and then going on tediously enough, 
concerning a tragedy, which the undergraduates of Christ’s 
Church had played, and about which one, Mr. Scot, had gone gos- 
siping to Gardiner, and had thereby come to the grief which often 
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befalls gossips. There are, however, several letters, which give 
us glimpses of Parker’s character, and show the estimation in 
which he was held. 

Thomas Cromwell writes to him, “of the honest report of his 
learning in holy letters, and uncorrupt judgment in the same.”’ 
Skip, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, speaks of his “ old and busy 
diligence in work,” and although there is meant apparently to be 
a little sneer in the letter, still it exhibits qualities in Parker 
which were, in his later life, strangely marked. Bishop Ridley 
says, in ordering him to preach at St. Paul’s Cross in 1551—a 
duty which Parker’s modesty and hatred of field days led him to 
decline as long as he could :— 

“T may have, if I would call without any choice, enow, but in some, 
alas! I desire more learning, in some a better judgment, in some more virtue 
and godly consecration, in some more soberness and discretion. And he in 
whom all these do concur shall not do well to refuse (in my judgment) to 
serve God in that place; of the which number..... I take you to be.” 


There is one letter of Parker himself, written probably in 1539, 
which is reassuring, because it adds a fresh illustration to the 
often illustrated assertion of Solomon, ‘The thing that hath been 
it is that which shall be; and there is no new thing under the 
sun.” It must be remembered that 1539 was a ticklish year in 
England. Henry had taken offence at Cranmer, because he could 
not give his consent in Parliament to the King’s having “ ail the 
monasteries to his own use,” and this, for the time, threw power 
into the hands of that prince of intriguers, Stephen Gardiner. 
Anabaptist and other extravagancies, too, had produced a narcotic 
in the minds of men. Under these circumstances the Statute of 
the Six Articles—the six stringed whip—was passed, while, both 
before and after its passage, the ears and eyes of the Medizval- 
ists were opened for sights and sounds of portent, as widely as 
those of Exeter Hall are in our day in the opposite direction ; the 
air was snuffed as keenly for scents of anti-papal heresy, as blood- 
hounds snuff it for the scent of human flesh. 

At Easter of this year, Parker preached either at Stoke or the 
neighboring town of Clare. He had been made Dean of Stoke- 
Clare in 1535. Sundry inhabitants of Clare-town, headed by 
one Mr. Colt, delated him to Lord Chancellor Audley as having 
denounced the Easter morning procession in the church, as a 
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“mere pageant or interlude,” asserted that the Cross of our 
Lord was no holier than those of the two thieves, and declared, 
(it is amusing to see how regularly in such cases they dragged in 
something calculated to rouse the king’s anger on his own behalf,) 
that the king “‘ with the money that he gathered of the commons, 
bought peace with other realms.” 

As in most such cases, there was very little bread to an intol- 
erable quantity of sack in all this. Parker replied that what he 
said about the Easter procession was, that unless they accompa- 
nied it with meditations on their faith in Him who died for their 
sins, and rose again for their justification, and with purpose of 
rising with Him toa new life, it would be a vain pageant; that 
what he said of the Cross was, that “to forget the mystery of 
Christ’s Cross, and fall to the worshiping of the tree of His Cross, 
was a superstitious worship ;’’ and as to the king he had urged his 
hearers to consider what a boon and benefit peace was, that the 
King could not maintain them in it “ against foreign realms with- 
out charges and expense,” and that, therefore, they ought ‘ with 
good and ready wills to pay their taxes.” 

One can imagine the ponderous solemnity and oracular gravity, 
with which Mr. Colt and his parochial compeers delivered them- 
selves of their utterances. But is the picture entirely without a 
parallel now? Can none of our readers recall some such instance 
within the range of their own experience ? 

The first series, so to speak, of letters ends in 1552, and then 
follows a gap in the correspondence till 1558. Letter writing 
could have hardly been much in vogue during the reign of 
Mary. 

At the time of Mary’s accession, Parker, besides the mastership 
of his college, held a rectory, the deanery of Lincoln, and a pre- 
bend in Ely Cathedral, as well as at Lincoln. Lis mastership 
he resigned under constraint, in 1553. Of his other preferments 
he was deprived in 1554, and then went into retirement. He did 
not fly to the continent as many others did, but staid quietly in Eng- 
land; thus braving a danger which others avoided by flight. For 
the flight, no fault can reasonably be found with them. It was 
their right. But those of them are blameworthy, worthy of con- 
temptuous and shameful condemnation, who having put themselves 
out of harm’s way on the Continent, returned in Elizabeth's reign, 
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and began to vilify and denounce better and braver men than 
themselves as cowardly, and only half reformed. Parker is found 
neither among the fugitives, nor yet among those who fell in with 
the spiritually conceited faction, which thus returned to lay the 
foundations of lasting difficulty. 

The gap between 1552 and 1588 is filled in a general but touch- 
ing way by some brief passages in the Archbishop's memoranda, 
parts of which we transcribe, believing they will be new to many 
of our readers. 

After May 21st, 1554, he says: 


“ After this I lived as a private individual, so happy before God in my 
conscience, and so far from being either ashamed or dejected, that the most 
sweet leisure for study to which the good providence of God recalled me 
yielded me much greater and more solid enjoyments, than my former busy 
and dangerous kind of life had ever afforded me. What shall befall me 
hereafter, I know not; but to God, who cares for all men, who will one day 
reveal the secrets of the heart, I commit myself wholly, and my good and 
virtuous wife with my two very dear children.” 

And so, in several other years, he records his contentment, con- 
stancy, and happiness, in his retirement and his studies. Among 
other things, he mentions the completion of ‘a metrical version of 
the Psalter into the vulgar tongue,” and “a defense of the mar- 
riage of priests against Thomas Martin.”’ 

One cannot but be struck with his reticence, both in memoranda 
and correspondence. Where there was the fairest possible 
opportunity—apart from the temptation of a modern conventional 
address—for self-declaration and assertion, he modestly puts it all 
asile. He speaks once of “ passing those hard years of Mary's 
reign in obscurity ;” once he says, “ flying in a night from such as 
sought me to my peril, I fell off my horse so dangerously that I 
shall-never recover it;” and in the sketch of his life appended to 
his ‘* Antiquities,” we are told that ‘‘humili conditione, con- 
tentus, infra domesticos parietes cujusdam sui amici abditus, vitam 
egenam atque inopem produxit.” Obscurity, poverty, actual 
danger of life appear, surely, as no great ground for contentment 
or happiness. And the man who could extract the latter from the 
former, must have possessed the secret of that true Christian al- 
chemy, which transmutes seeming evil into real good. 


Queen Mary died, Nov. 17th, 1558; “her death,” says Hey- 
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lin, ‘accompanied within a few hours after by that of the Lord 
Cardinal Legate; ushered in by the decease of Penefere, alias 
Wharton, Bishop of Hereferd, and Holyman, the new Bishop of 
Bristow, and Glyn, of Bangor ; and followed, within two or three 
months after, by Hopton, Bishop of Norwich, and Brooks of 
Gloucester ; as if it had been necessary, in point of state, that so 
great a Princess should not die without some of her Bishops going 
before, and some coming after.” 

Fuller speaks of nine bishops who died at this time, and whom 
he calls “the death-guard of Queen Mary.” By the death of Car- 
dinal Pole the Archiepiscopal See became vacant, and the first let- 
ter which follows the six years’ gap, is occasioned by this vacancy, 
and opens the course of correspondence and of action which end- 
ed, after more than a year’s delay, in Parker’s consecration to the 
Archbishopric. The letters bring out the private history of the 
whole matter in a very interesting way; and supplement, most 
satisfactorily, the public history. 

First comes a letter from Sir Nicholas Bacon (afterwards Lord 
Keeper,) addressed to Parker, still in his seclusion, and summon- 
ing him, ” with as convenient speed as may be, to London, ‘for 
certain matters touching yourself, which I trust shall turn to your 
good.” If Sir Nicholas is not in London, when he comes he is “‘ to 
repair to Sir William Cecil [Lord Burleigh afterwards], the Queen’s 
Secretary.” This letter is dated Dec. 9th, 1558. Somewhere 
between that date and Dec. 20th, Parker replies, that he cannot 
now come to London by reason of his quartan ague; begs that 
nothing may be laid on him “above the reach of his ability ;” 
would fain wear out the rest of his life in a private state; would 
like the “revenue of some prebend,” so that he might preach 
“‘God’s reverend word amongst the simple strayed sheep of God’s 
fold, in poor, destitute parishes and cures ;” of all places in Eng- 
land would prefer the University of Cambridge; and had rather 
have Benet [Corpus Christi] College than anything else. How 
touchingly he concludes his appeal ! 

“*Tn conclusion, at the reverence of God, I pray you, either help that I be 
quite forgotten, or else so appointed, that I be not entangled now of new 


with the concerns of the world, in any respect of public state or living.’ On 
the 20th, he promised to meet Sir Nicholas at Bingeny* or New Market.” 


Whether or not the meeting took place does not appear. On 


* Bingavenny House in London. 
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the 30th Sir William Cecil communicates the Queen’s order for 
him to come forthwith to London. And this order is followed on 
the 4th of Jan., 1559,* by a similar communication from Bacon. 
The double royal command brought Parker to London, and now, 
if not before, he learned the preferment which was intended for 
him. How the intelligence affected him appears from a letter to 
Bacon, dated March Ist, 1559, from which we make the following 
extracts : 


“Sir, your signification uttered to me at my first coming to you at London, 
concerning a certain office ye named to me, did hold me in such carefulness 
all my time of being there, with the recovering of a dull distemperance set 
in my head by the dregs of my quartane and as yet not remedied, whereby 
I had no disposition to my book, besides some other displeasant cogitations 
concerning the state of this time, made me too have so little joy of my being 
in London, as I never had less in my life; most glad when my back was 
turned thereunto. But to come nigher to my intent of writing, I shall pray to 
God ye bestow that office well; ye shall need care the less for the residue. 
God grant it chanceth neither one arrogant man, neither one faint-hearted 
man, nor one covetous man. The first shall both sit in his own light, and 
shall discourage his fellows to join with him in unity of doctrine, which must 
be their whole strength. . . . The second man should be too weak to com- 
mune with the adversaries, who would be the stouter upon his pusillanimity. 
The third man not worth his bread, profitable for no estate in any Xtian 
commonwealth to serve it rightly.” 


He thanks Bacon for his and Cecil’s good will and favorable 
esteem, but deprecates the time which both are taking in the mat- 
ter in hand, saying: 


“T fear, in the end, I shall die like you both, and that your benevolence 
should by occasion of my obstinate untowardness jeopard me in prison: yet 
there shall I leave you a good heart, which [had rather suffer in a quiet con- 
science, than to be intruded into such room and occasion, wherein I should 
not be able to answer the charge to God nor to the world.” The chief things 
to which he here alludes, come out quaintly in a later letter to Cecil.+ “The 
truth is what with passing those hard years of Mary’s reign in obscurity, 
without all conference or such manner of study as now might do me service, 
and what with my natural viciosity of overmuch shamefastness, I am so ba- 
bished in myself, that I cannot rack up my heart and stomach to utter in 
talk with others, what (as I may say,) with my pen I can express indifferent- 
ly without great difficulty. And, again, I am so well acquainted with 
strangers, both in their manner of utterance of their speech, and also in such 
foreign affairs, that I cannot win of myself any ways to satisfy my fancy in 
such kind of entertainment.” 


* New style is followed, all along, in the dates, 
t Ascribed to 1563, but probably of much earlier date. 
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In short it was the timidity and shrinkingness of a humble man 


and retired scholar. 

To return to the letter to Bacon. He goes on to urge his 
poverty : 

“When I first came up to London, I had thirty pounds in my purse, not 
ten shillings more, whereof I have wasted a good part. And if I were placed, 
as some of my friends write to me, what would that do to begin or to furnish 
my household, &c. ?” 


Nor is this all; his health is in the way. 


“T am in body hurt and decayed, coram Deo non mentior, that whatsoever 
my ability were, either of worldly furniture or inward quality, and though 
my heart would right fain serve my sovereign lady, the Queen’s majesty, in 
more respects than of mine allegiance, not forgetting what words Her Grace’s 
mother said to me of her, not six days before her apprehension, yet this, my 
painful infirmity will not suffer it in all manner servings...... Iam 
fain sometimes to be idle, when I would be occupied, and also to keep my 
bed, when my heart is not sick.” 


So he begs to be passed by ; to be left in some quiet place; not 
compelled to attend convocations; and yet willing to be of use to 
Cecil and to come to London and the Court, if his 


“Service could be any ways acceptable, and were agreeable to the pro- 
portion of his capacity.” It is not that he wishes for an easy life; “think 
not, I pray your honor, that I seek mine private gain, or my idle ease. Put 
me where ye will else ; and if, as far as my power of knowledge and of health 
of body will extend, I do not apply myself to discharge my duty, let me be 
thrust out again like a thief.” 


So matters rest for a while, Parker being at Cambridge till May 
17th, when Bacon writes him that it is determined to put the 
Archbishopric upon him, in view of which he advises him 


“To commit to the judgment of his friends his ability and disability to 
serve where he may be called,” adding, “If I knew a man to whom the 
description made in the beginning of your letter might be more justly re- 
ferred than to yourself, I would prefer him before you; but knowing none 
so meek, indeed I take it to be my duty to prefer you before all others, and 
the rather also, because otherwise I should not follow the advice of your 
own letter.” 


This is followed on the 19th by a joint summons from Bacon and 
Cecil, to “repair up” forthwith to Court; and, Parker, not heed- 
ing the order, it is repeated on the 28th, and he is ordered to come 
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with all speed possible.” As a last resort, the persecuted man 
appeals to the Queen in a letter written some time in June, in 
which, acknowledging his duty to her and his obligations to her 
mother, he still pathetically begs to be relieved from the load about 
to be laid on him. 


“Calling to examination my great unworthiness for so high « function, 
which mine disability, I might allege at length, in particularity, but for 
molesting your Grace’s most weighty affairs, I am bold, then, by my writing, 
to approach to your high estate reverently on my knees, beseeching your 
Honor to discharge me of that so high and chargeable an office, which doth 
require a man of much more wit, learning, virtue and experience, than I see 
and perfectly know can be performed of me, worthily to occupy it to God’s 
pleasure, to your Grace’s honor, and to the wealth of your loving subjects, 
beside many other imperfections in me, as well for temporal ability for the 
furnishing thereof as were seemly to the honor of the realm, as also of in- 
firmity of body, which will not suffer me to attend on so difficult a cure, to 
the discharge thereof in any reasonable expectation.” 


There is no cant, or speaking for effect, in all this. It isa 
genuine nolo episcopart. Indeed, it must have been believed that, 
he who did not fly from the dangers of Mary’s reign, was now 
meditating flight from the kingdom to avoid the Episcopate; for 
Bacon tells Parker that some one had “ sued for a ne exeat regnum” 
against him, ‘“ which,” he adds, “‘at my return to London he shall 
have.” There could be but one end to all this, The possibility 
of his being put in prison for his untowardness had, obviously, 
been hinted to him; and now he is absolutely restrained from 
leaving the realm,—his wooing to the Episcopate “ with Amazo- 
nian charms.’’ But the wooing is effectual; and the letter which fol- 
lows the announcement of the ne ereat is signed by Parker, Aug. 
8th, as Elect of Canterbury; his election having taken place on 
the Ist of that month. Our readers may think that we have made 
a long story of what might have been stated in a few words. But 
our object is, as we said in the beginning, to exhibit Parker’s 
character as it is revealed to us by witnesses, the testimony of 
whom, is unimpeachable. And this instance of true humility and 
self-depreciation is worthy of the brightest and best days of the 
early Church. 

Parker had not overestimated the anxieties, difficulties and con- 
fusions into which his election to the Archiepiscopate was to plunge 
him. One's head grows dizzy; one’s mind is bewildered at the 
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multiplicity and the diversity of matters which crowd the corres- 
pondence from that time on. The only wonder is that he could 
have borne up under the pressure for nearly sixteen years. There 
was that in it which must have tasked to the utmost, not only 
his physical and intellectual, but his moral powers as well; and at 
times all supports left him except his conscious integrity and the 
grace of God. We shall select some events and occurrences which 
exhibit the less known and public parts of the Archbishop’s life, 
and add a few words concerning his relations to that party in Eng- 
land, whose writers have branded him as a bitter persecutor. 

All sorts of people, popish recusants, and puritan non-con- 
formists, were sent to him that he might bring them to better minds 
as to their duties in Church or State. Among others, Thirlby, 
Bishop of Ely, and Tonstal, of Durham, were his guests as long 
as they lived. Tonstal died before his consecration. Thirlby was 
sent to him in 1563, on account of the plague in London, together 
with Boxall, Dean of Peterboro’. The letters exchanged on the 
occasion are pleasant reading, because they show, not only that 
some state prisoners, at least, were in a less desperate condition 
than we are apt to fancy; but, also, that there was kindly inter- 
course between those who had risen and those who had fallen with 
the change of dynasty. Who can question, indeed, that time and 
intercourse might have softened all asperities, and harmonized 
nearly all dissensions, had not the insane folly of the Popes, and 
the headstrong self-will of the leading “precisians”’ interfered to 
perpetuate both ? 

Thirlby writes: “Your grace knoweth the proverb, ‘an unbidden guest 
knoweth not where to sit.’ Although we be unbidden, yet we are not un- 
appointed. Mr. Boxall and I be assigned to remain with your grace, I think 
you shall know by the Lords of the Councils’ letter, .... . I mind to bring 
with me all my family of the Tower, that is my man and my boy; for when 
I told my boy that I would leave him behind me, he made earnest suit to 
take him with me, saying, that he doubted not since by your means he 
came into the Tower, that by your good contentation he might go with me 
out of the Tower. . . . . . I doubt what ways we may come without danger 
of plague to your grace, all the places in the way being so sore infected, yet 
they say need maketh the old wife to trot. ..... I pray God to bring us 
well to you, and to preserve your grace to His pleasure.” Parker replies, 
“Sir, as an unbidden guest as ye write, knoweth not where to sit, so a guest 
bidden or unbidden, being content with that which he shall find, shall de- 
serve to be the better welcome. If ye bring with you your man and your 
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young quinster too, ye shall not be refused ; and if your companion in jour- 
ney can content himself with one man to attend upon him, your lodgings 
shall the sooner be prepared, .... . and thus God send you a quick pass- 
age.” 

The arrangement had its inconveniences for the Archbishop owing 
to the smallness of his house; “ having not many under a hundred 
persons uprising and down-lying therein, besides divers of any 
family which for straightness of lodging be otherwhere abroad.” 
Besides there was danger of the plague. He disavowed every fear 
for himself, but was bound to consider the safety of his family, 
and so continued to send them at first to an unoccupied dwelling 
in the town near his house, “till such time as they were better 
blown with this fresh air for a fourteen days.’’ Thirlby remained 
his guest at Bekesbourne and Lambeth for nearly seven years, as 
long, indeed, as he lived. 

One day in May, when these guests had been with him some 
eight months, a letter came from the Queen ordering Parker to 
receive either at Canterbury or Bekesbourne the French ambassa- 
dor, M. de Gousur, and to treat him 

“With all courtesy meet for the place that he holdeth, not meaning there- 
by that you should neglect the place that you hold in our Church, nor that 
you should receive him but at the entry of your Church or house, not to 
conduct him further than the limit of the said Church or house.” 

Early in June the Archbishop wrote to Cecil, giving him an ac- 
count of his reception and entertainment of the embassy, and the 
letter is instructive as well as entertaining. Parker is impressed 
with the carefulness of the inquiries made as to the Church of 
England: It was clearly a thing very much in their minds. So, 
as they came at “ 2 o’clock on Friday,” the Archbishop to give 
‘an occasion of conference,’’ walked in his garden, ‘ conversing 
familiarly with the gentlemen of the country,’ and was soon 
joined by the ambassador, with the Bishop of Constance, “ who 
appeared to be a good, soft-natured gentleman,” as interpreter. 

“The substance of his inquisition was much for the order and using of 
our religion; the particularities whereof, I discoursed with him. He noted 
much, and delighted in our mediocrity, charging the Genevians and the 
Scottish of going toe far in extremities. I perceive that they thought, be- 
fore their coming, we had neither s¢atas preces, nor choice of days of absti- 
nence, as Lent, &c., nor orders ecclesiastical, nor persons of our profession 
in any regard or estimation, or of any ability, amongst us.” 
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It is curious to see how old the present ordinary slanders against 
the Church of England are. The “no-ability’’ accusation re- 
minds us of certain schools of this present century. The embas- 
sy clearly got its eyes somewhat opened. And Parker seems to 
have spoken the last word to some purpose. 


“T answered, that I would wish them to come nigher to us, grounding 
ourselves (as we do) upon the apostolical doctrine and pure times of the primi- 
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tive Church.’ They were contented to “ hear evil of the pope,” Gallicans have 
ever been, “and bragged how strict they had been aforetime against that 
authority. But I said our proceedings here in England always were not in 
words, as in Edward the Third’s days, &c., and the pope would never again 
win at our hands that then he lost in open field concerning provisions, &c.” 

The Archbishop did not altogether confine himself to matters 
ecclesiasiical, but gave his guests a glimpse of the ‘‘armory’’ he 
was compelled to keep up, “ whereby they did see that we had 
some preparation against their invasion, if it had been so pur- 
posed.”’ Finally he sent them, thankful doubtless, to be rid of 
them, and rather surprised “ that he could not charge them either 
with word or deed, or purloining the worth of one silver spoon.” 
“Somewhat otherwise,” he adds, ‘* than I did doubt of before ;” 
and with this little, truly English touch of nationality we leave 


this curious narration. 
(To be continued.) 





Art. V.—DR. McCLINTOCK’S CYCLOPADIA, METHOD- 
ISM, AND THE CHURCH. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. Joun McCurntrock, D. D., and James 
Srrone, 8.T.D. Vols. I, I, and II. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers, Franklin Square, 1869. 


METHODISM is an anomaly. Originating with men of the largest 
culture, its chief influence hitherto has been over the masses. Hav- 
ing a ministry neither classically or theologically trained, it has 
occasionally produced rare scholars, and ripe divines. With an 
absolute power of appointment and removal in its Episcopate, 
which has scarce a parallel in ecclesiastical history, yet it is the 
popular religious organization of our Republic, exhibiting often 
the laxity and wildness of an excessive democracy. While its litera- 
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ture consists largely of crude discourses, compiled volumes, rough 
biographies, and undigested treatises, yet the works of its founders 
are remarkable for extensiveness of erudition and beauty of dic- 
tion ; much of its hymnology exhibits not only the poet’s fire but 
the poet’s art ; its standard of Theology prepared by a self-taught 
scholar is unsurpassed in style, learning, and arrangement; the 
American record of its history shows vigor, research, and ability ; 
and now we are presented with a Cyclopzdia, published in our 
own metropolis, without a rival, at least, in the variety and fulness 
of its topics, although it can not claim distinguished originality in 
their treatment. 

This vast compilation was commenced seventeen years since, 
and is not yet completed. All previous works on chronology, his- 
tory, geography—dictionaries, encyclopedias, commentaries— 
together with all treatises on cognate subjects in art, science, 
literature, statistics, government—have been fully examined, and 
freely appropriated. The clip of the scissors has been as familiar 
to the Editors as the stroke of the pen. But whatever the pro- 
cesses employed, the result is such a treasure of information on all 
ecclesiastical subjects as can scarcely be exceeded in extent, or in 
utility. The arrangement is convenient. The treatment is ex- 
haustive. The style is scholarly. The learning is immense. The 
spirit is liberal. The information is usually accurate. Every 
library will receive an accession of wealth from these volumes, and 
Methodism may well congratulate herself on the largeness and 
success of such a literary achievement, both as regards her Editors 
and her Publishers. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary indeed evinces far more 
originality of treatment, and is both more scholarly and more 
churchly, and deserves a higher place in ecclesiastical literature. 
It exhibits the maturity of European culture and learning. But 
on the other hand its vast stores have been freely appropriated in 
the American work, whose range is wider, especially in biography, 
and whose practical adaptation is at least equally great. Indeed 
the two works are properly complements of each other, instead of 
rivals, and both should adorn the shelves of every well-selected 
library. 

Of course in all treatises and compilations from denominational 
sources we must expect a summary disposition of the claims of the 
Church. The whole subject of Apostolic Episcopacy is most im- 
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perfectly discussed. We cannot but feel that the Editors have 
never in this department pursued any independent investigation. 
Still, while wholly superficial, they intend to be fair, and perhaps 
no work from sectarian pens could be less narrow, or more liberal. 

The examination of this Cyclopedia has waked a sigh that with 
the culture and learning of the American Church, we have no 
work similar in plan, and superior in execution. We also regret 
that with all the rich and unrivalled treasures accumulated through 
centuries by the labor and genius of Anglican Divines, we have no 
complete and exhaustive standard of Theology. We know the 
objections to such works. Yet we believe, if wisely prepared, the 
benefit would exceed the injury. They would prevent the humilia- 
tion of depending on sectarian treatises. They would be invaluable 
in our Theological Seminaries. They would be useful to our 
Parish Clergymen. They would be instructive to our intelligent 
laymen. They would harmonize our differences, and promote 
uniformity in opinion, and feeling, and action. As they could only 
succeed by expressing the doctrinal consciousness of the Church, 
so they would enlarge the learning of the Church, and deepen the 
faith of the Church. Perhaps there are the scholars now training 
in our Colleges and Seminaries who will bless posterity by devot- 
ing their lives to works whose usefulness would secure their im- 
mortality. 

But as American Churchmen will doubtless often use the Cyclo- 
pedia we have discussed, and as our respect is now compelled for 
the learning of Methodism, we propose devoting the remainder of 
our Article to a brief investigation of our relations to Methodism. 
For this vast organization we can never cease to have a strong 
historic sympathy. It sprang from the Anglican Church. It was 
founded by Anglican Clergymen. It shows everywhere, with all 
its eccentric departures, and extravagant ways, the unmistak- 
able impress of its Anglican origin. We see in its formularies, 
and its articles the fragments of our mutilated Prayer Book. 
Our hope is that the erring child having withdrawn from its 
home, owing to a want of a wise and appreciative sympathy, will, 
sobered, and matured by experience, yet return to its maternal 
bosom, now glowing with more tender, and genial affections. 

And here we remark that the bond between Methodism, and 
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the Church, is not all in John Wesley’s belief in the necessity of 
Episcopal ordination for a valid ministry. His famous letter of 
rebuke to Coke and Asbury, was rather an ebullition of his feel- 
ings, than an expression of his opinions. We are not to let the 
flash of a moment blind us to the action of years. A few words 
blazing with a just indignation are not to outweigh utterances re- 
peatedly made, carefully pondered and thoughtfully recorded. 
The truth is John Wesley’s views experienced an entire revolu- 
tion, all the steps of which we are prepared to trace. He was by 
education, by inheritance, and by temperament a Churchman. 
When ordained Deacon, and Presbyter, he believed firmly in the 
Apostolic succession. His high views of Episcopal order accom- 
panied him to America, and returned with him to England. Long 
after the flame of revival had fully burst upon the world, and he 
had begun his almost unparalleled labors in preaching, and writing, 
and traveling, during which he exhibited such a glow of zeal, and 
power of eloquence, we find him, in the very manly maturity of 
his intellect, thus expressing himself in a letter to Mr. Hall. 


“We believe it would not be right in us to administer either Baptism cr 
the Lord’s Supper, unless we had a commission to do so from those Bishops 
whom we apprehend to be in succession from the Apostles. We believe 
there is, and always was in every Christian Church, an outward Priesthood 
ordained by Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein by men 
authorized to act as ambassadors of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God. We believe that the threefold order of ministers, is not only author- 
ized by the Apostolical institutions, but by the written Word.” 


This letter, containing opinions so unqualified, and unequivocal, 
was written on the 30th of December, 1745. On the 20th of the 
following January, just three weeks after, we find a record in his 
journal, which shows the beginning of an entire revolution of the 
views in which he had been educated and ordained. He says: 


“T set out for Bristol. On the road I read over Lord King’s account of 
the Primitive Church. In spite of the vehement prejudice of my education 
I was ready to believe that this was a fair and impartial draft, but, if so, it 
would follow, that Bishops and Presbyters are essentially one order, and that 
originally every Christian congregation was a church independent of all 
others.” 


On the 3d of July, 1756, he thus wrote to the Rev. Mr. 
Clark : 
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“As tomy own judgment,I still believe the Episcopal form of gov- 
ernment to be Scriptural and Apostolical. I mean well agreeing with the 
practice, and writings of the Apostles, but that it is prescribed in Scripture, 
I do not believe. This opinion which I once zealously espoused, I have 
been heartily ashamed of, ever since I read Stillingfleet’s “TIrenicon.” I 
think he has unanswerably proved, that neither Christ nor His 
Apostles prescribed any particular form of church government, and that the 
plea of divine right for diocesan episcopacy was never heard of in the 
Primitive Church.” 

Thus we find that ina little more than ten years the un- 
fortunate seed of schism dropped into the mind of Mr. Wesley by 
Lord King, had reached maturity under the influence of Stilling- 
fleet. The way was preparing for a lawless act by a good, and 
great, and venerable man, which is the only real stain on a pure 
and noble life, but which has its apology in the infirmities of an 
advanced age. Whatever Mr. Wesley’s abstract views of Episco- 
pacy, his ordination of Coke was a flagrant violation of established 
order, which resulted logically, and inevitably, in that eventual 
separation of Methodism from the Church which during his life he 
so constantly deprecated, and so successfully resisted. His own 
views of the necessity, and legality of a most revolutionary, and 
inexcusable measure, are expressed in a letter to his American 
Superintendent, and Brethren, bearing date, Sept. 10th, 1784. 

“Lord King’s account of the Primitive Church convinced me many years 
ago, that Bishops and Presbyters are the same order, and consequently have 
the same right to ordain. For many years I have been importuned from 
time to time to exercise this right of ordaining part of our traveling preach- 
ers. But I have still refused, not only for peace sake, but because I 
determined as little as possible to violate the established order of the Na- 
tional Church to which I belonged. But the case is widely different be- 
tween England, and North America. Here there are Bishops who have a 
legal jurisdiction ; in America there are none.” 

" But whatever were Mr. Wesley’s individual opinions on such a 
subject, he knew that the whole Anglican Church would regard 
with indignation and almost horror their practical application. 
Lord Mansfield had pronounced, that “ ordination was separation.” 
We do not. dispute the integrity, and purity of the venerable 
founder of Methodism. Yet surely for a Presbyter to consecrate 
a Superintendent in name,—afterwards styled Bishop,—in the face 
of legal advice, of ecclesiastical tradition, and Episcopal authority, 
was a most palpable violation of law, a pernicious precedent for 
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schism, and the moving cause of a separation which had been repeat- 
edly pronounced sinful, ruinous, and even accursed. Still it is in 
vain for us to deny the strength of conviction which such a measure 
implies, especially after tracing its origin and history in his own 
words for nearly one half of a century. We now proceed to prove 
that every circumstance shows Mr. Wesley’s letter of rebuke to 
Coke and Asbury was an expression of his feelings and not of his 
opinions. A passage from Lee’s History of Methodism evinces the 
peculiarly aggravating nature of the offence committed by these 
usually excellent, and devoted men. They were evidently marked 
by an ambition to have a title which the Father of Methodism had 
never intended, and which gave them in name an indelicate and 
improper superiority over himself, so far surpassing them in learn- 
ing, in eloquence, in ability, and every attribute of greatness. It 
was a sharp trial that the patriarch Wesley should remain a Pres- 
byter, while the unlettered Asbury was styled a Bishop. We 
need not marvel at the scathing and almost unequalled reproof 
elicited by such an offensive anomaly, especially when all the cir- 
cumstances of the assumption are considered. Lee gives the fol- 
lowing .account. 

“Tn the course of this year, 1787, Mr. Asbury reprinted the General Min- 
utes, but in a different form from what they were before. The title of the 
pamphlet was as follows. ‘A form of discipline for the ministers, preachers, 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, considered, 
and approved at a Conference held at Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, 
on Monday, the 27th day of December, 1784.’ In this Discipline there were 
thirty-one questions with answers to them all. The third question in the 
second section, and the answer read thus. Q. Is there any other business 
to be done in Conference? A. The electing, and ordaining Bishops, Elders 
and Deacons. This was the first time our Superintendents ever gave themselves 
the title of Bishops in the minutes. They changed the title themselves without 
the consent of the Conference.” 

Here is the offence which explains the spirit of Mr. Wesley’s 
celebrated letter, whose condensed and caustic satire is scarcely 
equalled in literature. He says: 


“T study to be little; you study to be great; I creep; you strut along. One 
instance of this your greatness has given me great concern. How can you, 
how dare you suffer yourself to be called a Bishop? I shudder, I start at 
the very thought. Men may call me a knave, ora fool, or a rascal, or a scoun- 
drel, and I am content. But they shall never by my consent call me Bishop. 
For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake put a full end to this.” 
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But while we are not to take this explosion of John Wesley for 
proof against his own deliberate record for years, and his own act 
of lawless consecration, it remains that Charles Wesley—the poet, 
the orator, the saint, whose hymns glow with the most fervid in- 
spirations of Christian genius, and will bear until the end of time 
the praise of the Church to Heaven—was, to the close of his de- 
voted life, a strong and consistent believer in the fact of Apostolic 
Succession, and the necessity of Episcopal Ordination. It is al- 
most amusing to see how zealously one of the Fathers of Method- 
ism defends a truth so odious to the Sons of Methodism. Surely 
he will not be called a narrow bigot, a cold formalist, or a jesuiti- 
cal romancer. No man’s bosom ever kindled with warmer Chris- 
tian affections. No man’s mind ever enlarged with a broader 
Christian charity. No man’s life ever evinced a more beauti- 
ful Christian devotion. Yet Charles Wesley wrote in his famous 
letter to one of our own venerated American bishops, lawfully con- 
secrated in the Apostolic Succession, that he might perpetuate in 
our country a true branch of the One Holy Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church, 


“T can scarcely yet believe that in his eighty-second year, my brother, my old 
intimate friend and companion should have assumed the Episcopal charac- 
ter, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop, and set him to ordain lay-preach- 
ers in America. I was then at his elbow at Bristol, yet he never gave me 
the least hint of his intention. What will become of those poor sheep in the 
wilderness, the American Methodists? How have they been betrayed into 
a separation from the Church of England, which their preachers, and they 
no more intended than the Methodists here? Had they had patience a 
little longer they would have seen a rea/ primitive Bishop in America, duly 
consecrated by the Scotch Bishops, who have their consecration from the 
English Bishops, and are acknowledged by them as the same with them- 
selves. There is therefore not the least difference betwixt the members of 
Bishop Seabury’s Church and the members of the Church of England. You 
know that I had the happiness to converse with that truly apostolical man, 
who is esteemed by all who know him as much as by you and me. He told 
me he looked upon the Methodists in America as sound members of the 
Church, and was ready to ordain their preachers whom he should find duly 
qualified. His ordination would indeed be genuine, valid and Episcopal. But 
what are your poor Methodists now? Only a new sect of Presbyterians.” 


Our object in this investigation has not been to excite prejudice 
but to ascertain truth. While our sympathy with Methodism should 
be cultivated its grounds should also be understood. We think we 
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have demonstrated the true import of the oft cited, and generally 
misconceived rebuke to Coke, and Asbury. Our bond of connec- 
tion with Methodism in its relation to Apostolic Succession and 
Episcopal Ordination is not the opinion of John Wesley but the 
belief of Charles Wesley, who in all respects lived and died a pro- 
nounced CHURCHMAN. 

But with the great Patriarch of this vast and flourishing organi- 
zation we have other points of complete identity. Both the re- 
markable brothers held precisely the views of the Sacraments con- 
tained in the articles and the offices of the Church. John Wesley 
taught uniformly and unequivocally that very doctrine of Regene- 
ration in infant Baptism, denounced by modern Methodists, as the 
germ of all formalism and error. The proof of the fact is abund- 
ant, and incontrovertible. He thus expresses himself in his ser- 
mons. 


“ There may sometimes be the outward sign where there is not the inward 
grace. I do not now speak with regard to infants. It is certain our Church 
believes that all who are baptized in infancy are born again, and it is al- 
lowed that the whole office for the Baptism of infants proceeds on this sup- 
position. Nor is it an objection of any weight against this that we cannot 
comprehend how this work can be wrought in infants. For neither can we 
comprehend how it can be wrought in a person of riper years. Lean no more 
on the staff of that broken reed that ye were born again in Baptism. Who 
denies that ye were then made children of God, and heirs of the Kingdom 
of Heaven?” 


Also in his “ Treatise on Baptism,” bearing date Nov. 11th, 
1756, he records opinions which he never changed. 


“This which can relate to infants only is a clear proof that the whole race 
of mankind are obnoxious both to the guilt and punishment of Adam’s 
transgression. And the virtue of this free gift, the merits of Christ’s life 
and death, are applied to us in Baptism. Agreeably to this our Church 
prays in the Baptismal Office, that the person to be baptized may be washed 
and sanctified by the Holy Ghost, and being delivered from God’s wrath, re- 
ceive remission of sins and enjoy the everlasting benediction of His heaven- 
ly washing. By Baptism we are admitted into the Church, and consequent- 
ly made members of Christ its Head. By water then as a means, the water 
of Baptism, we are regenerated, or born again, whence it is also called by the 
Apostle the washing of Regeneration. Our Church, therefore, ascribes no 
greater virtue to Baptism than Christ Himself has done. Nor does she as- 
cribe it to the outward washing, but to the inward grace. Herein a principle 
of grace is infused which will not be wholly taken away, unless we quench 
the Spirit of God by long-continued wickedness.” 
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With regard to the holy Eucharist, John Wesley expressed the 
very meaning of our Communion Office. 

“T showed at large that the Lord’s Supper was ordained by God to be a 
means of conveying to men either preventing, or justifying, or sanctifying 
grace according to their several necessities. The grace of God given therein 
confirms to us the pardon of our sins, and enables us to leave them. As our 
bodies are strengthened by bread and wine, so are our souls by these tokens 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. This is the food of our souls.” 


John Wesley’s hereditary and profound regard for our noble 
Church Formularies is not only seen in their liberal transfer to the 
standard of American Methodism, but also in strong words written 
in advanced life when the glow of a heavenly glory was beginning 
to shine over his venerable features. He says: 


“T believe there is no Liturgy in the world, either in ancient or modern 
language, which breathes more of a solid, scriptural, devotional piety than 
the Common Prayer of the Church of England, and though the main of it 
was compiled more than two hundred years ago, yet is the language of it 
not only pure, but strong and elegant in the highest degree.” 


We are now prepared to estimate according to the truth of 
history the relations between Methodism and the Church. It seems 
demonstrable that John Wesley after the year 1745, through the 
influence of “ Lord King’s account of the Primitive Church,” and 
Stillingfleet’s “‘Irenicon,”’ entirely changed his views of the Order of 
the Church. His reproof of his American Superintendents was a 
blaze of sudden indignation, and must not prevail against opinions 
long entertained, frequently repeated, and carried into practice by 
a bold act of pretended consecration. On the contrary, Charles 
Wesley was always an ardent believer in the truth of the Apostolic 
Succession, and the virtue of Episcopal Ordination. Both brothers 
taught the Regeneration of the Infant in Baptism, and the Grace 
of the Holy Communion, precisely as inculcated in the Sacramental 
Offices of the Prayer Book. Considering therefore the two Founders 
of Methodism as properly constituting one united head, we find in 
their writings all that now makes a devoted Son of the Church 
ridiculous and repulsive in the eyes of sectarian prejudice. Never- 
theless, while firm in our principles, regardless of abuse and oppo- 
sition, let us diligently cultivate our true historic sympathies, that 
we may promote the unity of Christendom by the final triumph of 
an Apostolic Catholicity. 
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We cannot conclude our Article without glancing at the anoma- 
lous position of American Methodism. Nor would we be consi- 
dered as regarding it with hostility. On the contrary, we view its 
advances with the deepest interest. We remember its Anglican 
origin. We remember that its Founders were clergymen, ordained 
by Bishops in the true succession. We remember that its articles 
and its offices are adopted from the maternal Church, so that from 
Baptism to Burial its sons and daughters have the same formularies 
with ourselves. We remember its rapid improvement in collegiate 
education, in theological discipline and periodical literature. 
We remember the vigor and efficiency of its vast organization. We 
remember, finally, that its multitudes will be needed at the ballot- 
box in that coming contest with the Papacy which is to decide the 
future of our Continent, and whose tokens are already discernible 
in the Heavens. Hence, we would speak in kindness of two op- 
posing elements, which, with all its seeming compactness and power, 
threaten the ultimate existence of Methodism, and may scatter 
its fragments back to the communion of the Apostolic Church. 
Our allusion is to the genius of its government, and the genius of 
its policy. It seems to unite a theoretical tyranny with a relaxing 
democracy. It exhibits the most antagonistic extremes. It sub- 
jects its ministers to the absolute will of its Episcopate, while its 
reliance for the increase of its members is a system of intense 
emotionalism. An itinerancy, presupposes, lodged somewhere a 
supreme power of appointment—on the one hand, necessary to 
avoid the conflicts of innumerable interests; and on the other, 
forever opposed to every principle of rational liberty. To show 
that our statements are not without warrant, we give a remarkable 
extract from a speech delivered in the General Conference, in the 
year 1844, by the most extraordinary man for exquisite culture, 
manly grace, impressive eloquence, and saintly piety, whom Metho- 
dism has produced on this Continent, and who, in grasp and bril- 
liance of genius, has had scarcely a superior in America. That 
his argument declared the consciousness of the body is proven by 
the fact that it elevated him to the Episcopate. It unquestionably 
states the law, and expresses the soul of Methodism. The speech 
is so startling and so marvellous in its positions that we give a 
copious extract :— 


“T argue this authority in the General Conference, first, from the genius 
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of our polity on points which most nearly resemble this strict amenability 
in Church officers, subordinate and superior, is provided for in our Discipline. 
From the class-leader, upward, this amenability not only regards major, but 
minor morals ; not only the vices, but the improprieties of behaviour. The 
class-leader, by mere eccentricity, becomes unpopular in his class. The 
pastor, at discretion, removes him from office. The exhorter, or unordained 
local preacher, proves unacceptable, and a Quarterly Conference refuses to 
renew his license. The itinerant pastor is not useful in his charge; the 
Bishop, or presiding elder, deposes him from his charge, or from the pastoral 
office, and makes him an assistant. The presiding elder impairs his useful- 
ness on a district, not by gross malfeasance but by a slight misfeasance or 
offence, still because he is not popular, the Bishop removes him to a 
station, or a circuit, and, perhaps, makes him an assistant. I speak not now 
of annual appointments, when the term of the itinerant expires by limita- 
tion, but of removals by the Bishop or the presiding elder in the intervals of 
Conference, which always imply a deposing from office, as well as a station- 
ing act. In all these instances the manner of removing from office is pecu- 
liar. 1. Jt is summary, without accusation, trial, or formal sentence. 2. It is 
Sor no crime, and generally for no misdemeanor, but for being unacceptable. 3. 
Most of the removals from office are by a sole agent; namely, by a Bishop 
or preacher, whose will is omnipotent in the premises. 4. The removing officer 
is not obliged to assign any cause for deposing. If he do so, it is through 
courtesy, and not asa right. The deposed officer has no appeal. If indiscreet- 
ly or unnecessarily removed, he must submit, for there is no tribunal au- 
thorized to cure the error or rectify the wrong. But we believe there are 
good and sufficient reasons for granting this high power of removal to those 
who exercise it. It promotes religion ; it binds the Church in a strong and 
almost indissoluble unity ; it quickens the communication of healing influ- 
ences to the infected and enfeebled parts of the body eeclesiastical ; in a 
word, it is a system of surpassing energy. The system is worthy of all 
eulogy.” 

We venture to say that such a depositum of irresponsible power 
is lodged no where but in the Methodist Episcopate. It must have 
been prudently exercised, or the body would have been rent into 
fragments. How amusing the contrast between the prerogatives 
of the rulers of Methodism and the functions of our own Apostolic 
Bishops, who have scarcely any powers, except of ordination, con- 
secration, confirmation, presidency, and supervision. A colossal 
religious structure, stretching over the continent, and gathering 
millions to itself, however admirable in many of its aspects, yet 
resting on an absolute authority, and an excessive emotionalism 
has to apprehend with increase of vigor and increase of growth, 
an increase of peril. May Methodism escape the danger, by not 
only retaining the Faith of the Church, but returning to Her 
Order ! 
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Art. VI—THE INCARNATION. 


Every now and then, it becomes necessary in the history of so- 
ciety, and of the Church to go back to first truths, to elemental 
principles. It is not so much that these first truths come to be 
formally denied, but that being umversally acknowledged and 
taken for granted, their very familiarity hides from us their depth 
of meaning. That great Christian truth—the Incarnation—has 
been for some ages an illustration of this fact. While all devoutly 
acknowledge it in the Creed, and with heart and mind confess it 
to be at the foundation of Christian faith and hope, yet the in- 
tense contemplation in later times of the sacrificial death of Christ, 
and of the external and judicial effects of that sacrifice, as an of- 
fering for sin, has greatly obscured the fuil meaning and the per- 
vading effect of the Incarnation, in the economy of salvation. 

The Augustinian theology is the seed-bed, out of which, as it 
seems to us, this modern, one-sided aspect of Christianity has 
sprung. For a long time the Incarnation has been deemed of no 
other importance than as a necessary foundation for the merit and 
virtue of the expiatory sacrifice, and for the forensic distribution 
of the benefits of that expiation to those elect persons for whom 
only it was designed. The Augustinian theology presumptuously 
undertakes to answer the question which our Lord and Master 
refused to answer—‘‘ Are there few that be saved?’ In the 
Medizval ages it answered this question dogmatically, by the 
double affirmation, that only a few elect could be saved, and that 
all the elect would be baptized. Add to this the accordant dogma 
of the indefectibility of grace, and you have that tissue of contra- 
dictions, of arbitrary assumptions, and of narrow technicalities, 
which have been the opprobria of Christianity, and a fruitful 
source of unbelief in all the history of the Church. 

In the second generation after the Reformation, the Sacra- 
ments grew into disrepute with an active and earnest section of 
the Protestants, and came to be regarded as little better than dead 
forms and beggarly elements. Discarding, therefore, the Sacra- 
ments from all effectual operation, these persons retained the theology 
of Augustine, under its modern name of Calvinism, and affirmed 
it to be the only pure gospel. As a natural reaction from this 
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phase of corruption, multitudes have renounced the gospel itself 
as thus represented. 

Romanism in settling down upon its own distinctive basis as a 
sect, retained in vigorous exclusiveness the sacramental part of 
the Medizeval system, and while some of its schools adhered firmly 
to the Augustian theology, other schools gradually softened the 
sterner and more repulsive features of that theology, and have 
come very near to the Pelagian heresy. 

The Christian consciousness of that immense majority of the 
English and American Church, which has revolted from the nar- 
rowness of Puritanism, has held with more or less distinctness, the 
true sense of the Incarnation, and has consequently assigned to 
the sacraments their actual meaning and purpose in the economy 
of salvation. 

The confused and imperfect conception of the meaning, and 
effect of the Incarnation is painfully exhibited by the accepted rep- 
resentations of the beginning of spiritual life, in both the Romish 
and the Puritan systems of theology. Both assume a partial re- 
demption. The Romish view of this partial redemption is that 
the beginning of spiritual life is in Baptism. The baptized there- 
fore are the elect, and they only can be saved. The Puritan ver- 
sion of the same dogma is that spiritual life begins at the so- 
called conversion of the adult subject; and that therefore Christ 
has no connection with our nature until this epoch in the personal 
history of the elect. 

Few of our own people, imbued as they must be with the gehial 
and catholic spirit of the Liturgy, can hold either of these sys- 
tems in their naked severity, for both are hopelessly at variance 
with that spirit, and with fact, experience, and consciousness. 
Every one is compelled to modify one or the other system more or 
less distinctly. But such has been the pervading influence of the 
Augustinian theology upon the thought and speech of Christ- 
endom, that the language of one or the other of these systems 
is familiarly used by writers and preachers, and men array 
themselves into hostile parties, having for their shibboleths 
the terminology of the Romish or of the Puritan version 
of election. It ix very easy for the partisans of each of 
these systems to point out the error of their antagonists; and 
seeing that error so plainly, they cling with more intense de- 
votion to their own cherished dogma as the only refuge from the 
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falsehood mutually charged. Thus the vain contest between these 
related but warring errors continues from age to age. 

In trying to determine this question of the beginning of spirit- 
ual life in man, both the opposing schools of theology have under- 
taken to declare the precise nature of that ‘ original righteous- 
ness”’ which was the condition of man before the fall, and of that 
“original sin’’ which became his condition after the fall. To at- 
tempt to elucidate one obscure subject by the light of another far 
more obscure is not a very hopeful task. The endless mazes of 
this inquiry are fruitful themes for subtle disquisition, but can 
bring us no nearer to asolution of the actual problem of humanity. 
For in all the conflicting theories upon these subjects, both par- 
ties seem to have forgotten that whatever may have been the 
meaning and effect of that death incurred by the first apostacy, 
neither Adam nor his posterity were permitted to remain in that 
state. For instantly upon the sentence and its execution came 
the redemption in Christ Jesus. In Him human nature was once 
again touched by the Divine nature, and revivified by the Life- 
giving Spirit, and placed in a new state of probation, under the 
new economy of grace. Hence to determine what man is or would 
be without grace is an absolutely insoluble, and therefore idle 
problem, because there is not a single element of known fact, for 
its solution, beyond the revealed description of the fruits of na- 
ture, and of the fruits of the Spirit, and this description is given 
in terms which apply to that complex state of redeemed humanity 
in which the fruits of both in some degree appear. 

The Romish theologian, J. A. Moehler, gives an elaborate ac- 
count of the speculations of the School-men of the Protestant and 
Romish Divines, on the question of original justice and original 
sin. While defending the dogma of his own party, he often makes 
very sound and just reflections, although inconsistent with the 
position he is obliged to defend. In one place he says : 


“Now, it is an universal truth, holding good of all, even the highest or- 
ders and circles of intellectual creatures, . . that no finite being can exist in 
a living moral communion with the Deity, save by the communion of the 
same Holy Spirit. This relation of Adam to God, as it exalted him above 
human nature, and made him participate in that of God, is hence termed a 
supernatural gift of Divine grace, superadded to the endowments of nature. 
Moreover, this more minute explanation of the dogma, concerning the 
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original holiness and justice of Adam, is not merely a private opinion of 
theologians, but an integral part of that dogma, and hence, itself a dogma.” 

Again he says, “ Divinity must stoop to humanity, if humanity is to become 

divine. Hence, did the Son of God, in order to reconcile humanity with the 

godhead. . . . Divine grace must ever compassionately stoop to our lowli-s 
ness, and impart to our sin-polluted faculties the first heavenly consecration, 

in order to prepare them for the Kingdom of Heaven, and the receiving of 
Christ’s image.” ( Symbolism, pages 116, 178 ). 

This is a very accurate description of the effect of the Incar- 
nation upon our humanity, and it is borne out by all the phenom- 
ena of human history. For, good and evil, a reaching after God 
and a fearful depravity, have struggled together in that humanity 
in all ages and in all nations, as the same writer very beautifully 
proves when he describes the high attainments of heathen morali- 
ty and religion. But when he ascribes these results to unassisted 
nature he simply contradicts the above profound conclusions. 

The two theories which give rise to this confusion, and which 
refer the commencement of spiritual life in man, one to baptism, 
the other to conversion, are a reproduction in a modified form of 
the ancient heresy which made the Incarnation to be the union of 
the Divine Nature with a human person, the Man Jesus, and so to 
have consecrated only that person, already a perfect human being. 
In opposition to this heresy, the truth elaborately established by 
the Church as the meaning of the Creed is, that Human Nature, 
the common nature of us all, was assumed by the Son of God, 
and consecrated by the adorable mystery—God with us: The 
Word made Flesh. 

The exhaustive labors of the Fathers and Councils of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, accurately defining the truth of the Incarna- 
tion, in opposition to many successive heresies, have virtually de- 
termined the very question, which is now bandied back and forth 
between the advocates of these two opposing systems in regard to 
the beginning of spiritual life in man. The doctrine of the In- 
carnation, so clearly settled by the Fathers, teaches us, that the 
Son of God assumed to Himself in the person of Christ, the sec- 
ond Adam—not another human person, not this or that man—but 
human nature, in indissoluble connection, thereby enduing that 
nature, as it successively comes into being in each person, with 
His life. It is this life which makes the subject of it, whether 
infant or adult, capable of admission into the Church—THE mys- 
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TIcAL Bopy or Curist—by Baptism, there to be fed, nourished, 
and strengthened, and perfected by all the means of grace and 
growth. This truth alone gives an adequate account of all 
the phenomena of human life and character in the matter of sal- 
vation. 

It will help to remove the confusion and imperfection of the 
popular conception of the Incarnation, to look back at the succes- 
sive distinctions and definitions, by which this fundamental truth 
was clearly and immovably established. That truth is indeed 
positively stated in the original Creed of the Church, both in its 
Western and Eastern form. But as misapprehensions of this truth 
—common enough with the masses of Christian people—were 
magnified by obstinate and perverse teaching into heresies, the 
faithful pastors of the Church were compelled to express the same 
truth more clearly, not by changing the words of the Creed, but 
by defining with all the accuracy and subtlety of which language 
is capable, the very and essential meaning of the Creed. This 
exposition of the Creed by the General Councils is given positively, 
in the form of definitions, and of Gicumenical letters, and nega- 
tively, by Anathemas specifying the particular errors to be 
avoided. 

The whole brood of confusions and denials which centre around 
the mystery of the Incarnation are summarily contained in the 
skeptical question of the Jews in the very presence of our Lord, 
when He declared His flesh to be ‘‘ the life of the world.”’ “‘ How 
can this man give us His flesh to eat?’ (St. John vi. 51-2.) The 
mystery at which they stumbled was, that the Son of God—the 
Divine Nature—could be so, united to human nature in the Per- 
son of the humble Man they saw, as by that union to communi- 
cate life—the life of God—to all men. It was the mystery of 
the Sreconp ADAM, Christ, the new begining of redeemed hu- 
manity: imparting His exalted nature just as effectually and 
universally as the first Adam had imparted his corrupt nature to 
the whole of his descendants. : 

The first error on this subject was that of the Gnostics, or 
Docetze, who taught that ‘ our Lord’s body was but a phantom, 
and that He came not in the flesh, but in appearance only.” This 
teaching was in the lifetime of the Apostles, and was so fully re- 
buked by them as never to have been revived. Afterwards Arius 
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maintained that the Son of God did not take human nature, but a 
human body only, and that the Divine Word was in the place of 
the soul. Apollinarius went a little further, and said, that 
our Lord took a human body and a sensitive or animal soul, but 
that the place of the rational soul was supplied by God the Word. 
On neither of these suppositions was human nature taken into 
union with the Deity, and Christ, although truly the Son of God, 
was not at all the Son of man, and so the Son of God was not 
“ made man,”’ as the Creed affirms. 

Long after these errors were disposed of, and “in Christ the 
verity of God and the complete substance of man were with full 
agreement established throughout the world.”” (Hooker, b. 5, 
s. 52.) Nestorius taught either directly or by necessary implica- 
tion, that “there was not only two natures, but two persons in 
Christ, viz: the person of God the Son, and the person of the 
man Christ Jesus.’’ This statement really denied the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, because by its terms our human nature was only 
in contact with the Divine Nature in the Christ, and was not taken 
up into the Divine Nature to make of the two natures one indivis- 
ible person. This error was condemned by the Council of Ephesus, 
A. D. 431. 

Again Eutyches, with the fancy so common in our day, that the 
best way to escape from an error is by getting as far away from 
it as possible, in opposition to the Nestorian doctrine of two per- 
sons in Christ, asserted that the divine and human natures of 
Christ, although originally distinct, yet, ‘ after their union became 
but one nature, the human nature being transubstantiated into the 
Divine.” But this statement equally denied the fact of the In- 
carnation—God made man—because it left no human nature to 
subsist in indissoluble union with the Divine nature. And so the 
fourth Gen. Council, that of Chalcedon, defined, that ‘In Christ 
two distinct natures are united in one person, without any change, 
mixture, or confusion.” (Har. Brown, Art. 2, Sec. 1.) 

The circle of definitions fencing in this part of the Creed from 
human perversion was thus complete. The result of the whole is 
the establishment of the position, that it is an inadequate and de- 
ceiving conception of the Incarnation, to suppose that the Son of 
God was united to a human person—one unit of the myriads com- 
posing the human race. For then the indwelling of the Godhead 
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would only have redeemed and sanctified that one person, and hu- 
man nature must still have subsisted in unrelieved corruption and 


depravity. Hooker beautifully states this conclusion and its con- 
sequences. 


“Tt pleased not the Word, or Wisdom of God, to take to itself some one 
person amongst men, for then should that one have been advanced, which 
was assumed, and no more; but Wisdom, to the end she might save many, 
built her house of that nature which is common unto all; she made not this 
or that man her habitation, but ‘dwelt in us.’ The seeds of herbs and plants 
at the first, are not in act, but in possibility, that which they afterwards 
grow to be. If the Son of God had taken to Himself a man new made and 
perfected, it would of necessity follow, that there are in Christ two persons, 
the one assuming and the other assumed; whereas the Son of God did not 
assume a man’s person to His own, but a man’s nature to His own Person; 
and therefore took Semen, the seed of Abraham, the very first original ele- 
ment of our nature, before it was come to have any personal human subsis- 
tence. The flesh, and the conjunction of the flesh with God, began at one 
instant, . . . . so that in Christ there is no personal subsistence but one, and 
that from everlasting.” ( Hooker, B. 5, S. 52.) 

And it is our nature, the nature of every child born into the 
world, that is thus redeemed, purified and exalted. And there- 
fore of the myriads—more than half of the human race who die in 
infancy—we know by faith in the Son of God, that they have been 
taken from the evil to come, to be with Him of whose nature they 
partake. For these have not by actual sin crucified the Son of 
God afresh, nor stamped out from their nature the lineaments of 
the Divinity, reimparted by the Incarnation, nor driven away the 
Holy Ghost by whom the union of each one of the redeemed with 
Christ is mysteriously effected. 

It is in the light of this transcendent truth that we must view 
all the deep and far reaching facts recorded in the history of our 
incarnate Lord, beginning with the Baptism and immediately sub- 
sequent Temptation in the wilderness, and ending with His ascen- 
sion and session at the right hand of God. Christ, true Man, and, 
by the infinite love of God, the Representative Man, for us, and 
on our behalf, and as containing in Himself the whole race of man, 
immediately after His public Ordination at His Baptism, encoun- 
ters and overcomes all the temptations to which that race is sub- 
ject. The wiles of the devil, the lust of the flesh, the pride of 
life, all the evil by which man can be brought into subjection, are 
condensed into those recorded temptations of our Lord, as oUR 
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Repemption. He resisted and overcame them, and all who are 
His can also resist and overcome them by His might, and in His 
strength, and so achieve in union with Him the life eternal which 
He has won for that nature, which He wears and has consecrated. 
With a right perception of this great truth, how miserably jejune, 
mean, and trifling, is the bastard rationalism which would convert 
into myth, or parable, or illusion, this profound and pregnant fact, 
this stupendous crisis in the long trial of humanity. 

And so of all the other mysteries of our relemption. They are 
the sufferings, actings, and triumphs of owr nature in His Person. 
We have seen how perspicuously the “judicious” Hooker states 
the true doctrine of the Incarnation, as expressed in the Creed, 
and as defined by the early Councils. 

In a subsequent passage he beautifully unfolds the necessary ef- 
fect of this Incarnation upon the whole race of man. 


“Thus much no Christian man will deny, that when Christ sanctified His 
own flesh, giving as God, and taking as man the Holy Ghost, he did not this 
for Himself only, but for our sakes, that the grace of sanctification and life, 
which was first received in Him, might pass from Him to His whole race, as 
malediction came from Adam to all mankind. Howbeit, because the work of 
His Spirit to these effects is in us prevented by sin and death possessing us 
before ; it is of necessity that as well our present sanctification unto newness 
of life, as the future restoration of our bodies, should presuppose a participa- 
tion of the grace, efficacy, merit, or virtue of His body and blood; without 
which foundation first laid, there is no place for those other operations of the 
Spirit of Christ to ensue. So that Christ imparteth plainly Himself, by de- 
grees.” (Ee. P. B. 5, Sec. 56. ) 


In the same profound sense of this truth, Jeremy Taylor says: 


“That God sent into the world His only Son for remedy to human mise- 
ries, to ennoble our nature by an union with Divinity,’ ...... that we 
might “ with free dispensation receive the influences of a Saviour with whom 
we communicate in nature.” ( Life of Christ, Part 1, Sec. 1.) 

An ancient collect composed by St. Leo, the great champion of 
the truth of the Incarnation against Nestorius, says: 


“OQ God, who art pleased to save by the nativity of Thy Christ the race of 
man which was mortally wounded in its chief, grant, we beseech Thee, that 
we may not adhere to the author of our perdition, but be transferred to the 
fellowship of our Redeemer.” 


The Rev. J. H. Blunt, who sometimes uses the language of the 
medizval version of Augustinianism, in his account of the festival 
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of Christmas, breaks loose from the narrowness of that theology, 
and expands to the full conception of the adorable mystery in 
these words : 


“And even beyond the immediate influence of the Church, it is found 
that the Christmas gladness of the Church is reflected in the world around ; 
and a common instinct of regenerated human nature teaches that world to 
recognize in Christmas a season of unity and fellowship and good will, of 
happiness and peace.” ( An., p. 77. ) 


All these human representations fell short of the emphatic ex- 
pression of the same truth by St. Paul, when he elaborately de- 
scribes the admission of the Gentiles into the visible Church, the 
mystical body of Christ, by the similitude of a graft. It is es- 
sential to a graft that it must be alive, and even possess a life 
somewhat of the same nature with the stock, with which it is to 
be united. To insert a dead branch into a stock would simply 
wound the latter, and could by no possibility transfer the life of 
the stock into the branch. And even a living branch of an alto- 
gether foreign nature, cannot be successfully grafted into any . 
stock. To give sense and meaning therefore to this favorite illus- 
tration of the Apostle, the Gentiles must be regarded as possessed 
of spiritual life analogous to that of the Church, previous to their 
engrafting by Baptism into that Church. St. Paul thoroughly 
recognizes and affirms both conditions. For the Gentiles are ‘de- 
scribed not only as diving branches, but as branches of a “ wild 
Olive tree’’ to be grafted into the “good Olive tree.” 

Now the life hére referred tu, which enables men to believe, re- 
pent, and turn unto God, and so be capable of Baptism—of en- 
graftment into that ** mystical body which is the blessed company 
of all faithful people,”’ must, either be natural, the “ relics of the 
fall,” as Pelagius maintained; or supernatural, the effect of the 
Incarnation produced by the Spirit, as the Church has constantly 
held in opposition to Pelagius. 

St. Augustine (cited by Wall, vol. 1, pp. 380-1,) states the 
question between Pelagius and the Church thus simply : 

“Tnasmuch as the question about reconciling man’s free will and God’s 
grace is so intricate ; that while one is asserted the other may seem to be 
denied ; if he (Pelagius) would grant that God does not only give us a pow- 
er of doing well, but does also assist us in the willing and doing of it, the 
controversy would be at anend. . . . . What great matter were it 
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for him to say this, especially where he undertakes to handle and explain 
that point? Why should he there defend nature only ?” 


The precise offense here charged against Pelagius is that he re- 
fused to refer all effectual power in man to do or to will that which 
is good to supernatural grace, but persisted in attributing such 
power to nature: thereby consequentially denying that the Holy 
Ghost is the only Giver of spiritual life. 

Alas! for the weakness of our nature! The very Fathers who, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, so clearly determined that it was our 
common nature which was assumed and sanctified in the adorable 
mystery of the Incarnation; that, as Hooker states it, ‘ the 
grace of sanctification and life, which was first received in Him, 
might pass from Him to His whole race, as malediction came from 
Adam to all mankind,” the very Fathers who announced this 
grand and comprehensive truth, so flagrantly departed from it, as 
to restrict the benefits of this Incarnation, the grace of God, and 
all participation of Christ, to that very small number of mankind 
who might be admitted to the Sacrament of Baptism. 

Dr. Craik has shown, in his work on the “ Divine Life of the 
New Birth,” that in the first virgin faith of the Church, in the 
earliest ages, a far wider, more generous, and Christ-like spirit 
prevailed. To the testimonies which he has collected out of the 
scanty remains which have come down to us, we add the following 
from Irenzeus. 


“For it was not merely for those who believed on Him in the time of 
Tiberius Cesar, that Christ came, nor did the Father exercise His providence 
for men only who are now alive, but for all men altogether, who from the 
beginning, according to their capacity, in their generation, have loved and 
feared God, and practiced justice and piety toward their neighbors, and have 
earnestly desired to see Christ, andto hear His voice.”—(Jrencus vs. Her., B. 
4, Ch. 22, Sec. 2.) 


This passage becomes more beautiful and expressive when com- 
pared with the language in which the coming Messiah was an- 
nounced by the Prophet Haggai, ‘‘ And THe DEsIRE OF ALL NATIONS 
SHALL COME.”’ 

But these generous and scriptural views of the fulness of the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus soon gave way before the 
natural intolerance of the human heart and the narrowness of the 
mere theological intellect, and presently we hear the very Fathers, 
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who, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost in the General Coun- 
cils, vindicated so nobly the great truth, that in Christ human 
nature had been assumed, redeemed and sanctified, restraining all 
this wealth of love to the baptized. This technical and Christ- 
defaming dogma they sternly carried out to its apparent conse- 
quence, and remorselessly consigned all unbaptized infants, as well 
as adults, to everlasting damnation. At the same time, they held, as 
we have seen, that supernatural grace is necessary to produce that 
faith and repentance which are required as conditions of Baptism, 
or, as Hooker expresses it, ‘‘a participation” of Christ, “ pre- 
supposed as the foundation first laid of all the other operations of 
the Spirit of Christ, to ensue.” 

Put these two propositions together, and the combination is a 
clear denial of the possibility of repentance and faith to any but 
the baptized. And as these graces are the condition precedent, 
the condition sine qua non of Baptism, the two statements deny 
the possibility of Baptism to those who are not already baptized. 
That is to say, if both statements are to be received as true, they 
logically destroy the Christian Religion by resolving it into con- 
tradictory and mutually destroying affirmations. Boia, therefore, 
cannot be true. That one is but a public expression of the Creed, 
and the very sense of the definitions of the early Councils, must 
be confessed as true; and the other, which contradicts it, is of 
necessity, therefore, false. 

The issue between these two contrasted views of human nature 
and its relations is distinct and plain. It will not do to play fast 
and loose with these systems, and use indifferently the language of 
both. When the Puritan Calvinist affirms that a man can have no 
participation of Christ and no spiritual life until he is converted, 
he plainly affirms with Pelagius, that the natural man, apart from 
Christ, is capable of those Christian graces, faith and repentance, 
which are the necessary antecedents of conversion. When another 
person uses the language of medizval theology, and says, there 
can be no participation of Christ, and no spiritual life without 
Baptism; he also affirms with Pelagius, that the natural man can 
exercise those highest functions of spiritual life, faith and repent- 
ance, which are the conditions sine gua non of Baptism. For these 
same parties to turn around then and denounce Pelagianism as 
false, is to make Christianity a tangled web of contradictions and 
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inconsistencies, the very result which has driven so many plain 
people away from Christianity. 

A striking illustration of the circle in which the human mind 
moves occurred the other day in connection with this subject. 
When, in answer to his inquiries, we stated this doctrine of the 
Incarnation to a young Divine, he inquired, ‘‘Of what value then 
is the Church, and what is the use of Baptism?’’ They were the 
very questions which the Jews put to St. Paul, eighteen hundred 
years ago. When he argued the salvability of the Gentiles through 
Christ, the Saviour of thte world, their puzzled inquiry was, “ What 
advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there in cireum- 
cision?’ It was easy to return to our querist the same answer 
which St. Paul gave to the objectors of his day. ‘‘ Much every 
way.” 

The greatest of all truths becomes a falsehood, when severed 
from its divine connections. So, universal redemption has been 
perverted to the dogma of universal salvation, irrespective of 
human freedom. The spiritual life thus imparted to humanity by 
the Incarnation, like all derived life, must be nourished by con- 
tinual supply from the Fountain of Life, or it will die. Our Lord 
has ruled the whole case by a multitude of teachings. He is the 
Body, we are the members. He says emphatically, “I am the 
Vine, ye are the branches. If aman abide not in Mz, he is cast 
forth as a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” 

Where the Gospel is preached, where the revealed will of God 
is made known, there faith, worship, and the sacraments, are the 
constituted channels of life to the redeemed. Cut off by unbelief, 
or by wanton neglect, from these channels of supply from Christ 
the Fountain, and the pre-existing life of the soul shrinks, decays, 
perishes. Place a compress upon the arm, sufficient to prevent 
the continuous flow of blood and nerve power to the parts below! 
How soon would the vigorous life of that strong and steady hand 
be fatally impaired, and after awhile mortification would ensue, 
and amputation of the dead and gangrened member become neces- 
sary! The very process, in the analogous illustration has been 
precisely described by the Lord of life. ‘I am the true Vine, 
and My Father is the husbandman. Every branch in Me that 
beareth not fruit, He taketh away.”’ (St. John, xy. 1.) 
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Human freedom, human will, mysteriously concur with the 
_ Divine will in all the relations between God and man. The 
divine will makes the earth fruitful: but man must plough, and 
sow, and wait, for the increase. The life of Christ has been im- 
parted to all men by the Holy Ghost in the adorable mystery of 
Incarnation ; and the means by which that life may be so vigor- 
ously maintained, nourished, and developed, in this world as to 
secure eternal life in the world to come, have been freely placed 
within the reach, and subject to the use, of all to whom the gospel 
is proposed—to whom “ the Kingdom of God has come.’’ Through 
these channels rightly employed, spiritual food, power, growth, 
enlargement, continually come to our nature, to purify it, to as- 
similate it more and more perfectly to the nature of the Word 
made Flesh. Because He will have none but a free will worship, 
God requires His redeemed to accept or reject the use of these 
means of grace, the channels of His life and power. By Baptism 
we are reborn into that glorious kingdom which came down from 
Heaven in the Person of the Incarnate Lord. Then as citizens of 
that kingdom, we have the freedom, the unrestricted use, of all 
the precious means and mysteries of salvation. 

This is the meaning and the use of Baptism. This is the value 
of that Church of the living God which is the mystical Body of 
Christ. This is the answer which St. Paul furnished to the 
ancient Jew and to the modern inquirer. ‘* Much every way; 
chiefly, because that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God,” all the constituted channels of knowledge and of grace. 
“Therefore,” he concludes, ‘ being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also 
we have access by faith into this grace, wherein we stand, and re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 2, v. 1-2.) 

Those who make Baptism to be the first conveyance of spiritual 
life to our nature, and those again who restrict that life, to the 
conversion of the adult subject, do both, although in different de- 
grees detract from the essential value of the Church of God as the 
appointed agency of salvation. Instead of being, as some suppose 
a human expediency, or at best a mere accident of Christianity, 
that Church is constantly spoken of by our blessed Lord as the 
synonym of Christianity, as the comprehensive formula for the 
whole body of truth. He Himself commenced His public ministry 
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by preaching “the kingdom of God is at hand;” and by “ preach- 
ing the Gospel of the kingdom.” The Apostles were sent forth to 
“ preach the Kingdom of God:” and again the seventy are com- 
manded to “say unto them, the kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you.” 

That gross exaggeration of the necessity of Baptism which in- 
duced the ancients to allot damnation to all unbaptized infants, 
came from a failure to appreciate the transcendent mystery of the 
one Kingdom of God established on earth as the refuge and home of 
the redeemed, of those who, being first “made alive in Christ,”’ 
are received into that kingdom, for nurture, for protection, for the 
continued supply of His grace, His life, His strength. Thus un- 
dervaluing the ministry of The Kingdom on earth, they under- 
stood our Lord in His conversation with Nicodemus to mean by 
“the Kingdom of God,” exclusively the state of eternal glory. 
Therefore they supposed our Lord to say that no one without Bap- 
tism could see or enter into eternal life. Many were the shifts, 
evasions, and subterfuges to which the more compassionate theolo- 
gians were driven to escape from the cruel consequences of this 
palpable misrepresentation. sAnd out of them all has come the 
Romish conceit of a “ Zimbus Puerorum,” a sort of milder hell, 
for the unbaptized children. But our Lord’s words on this occa- 
sion were the same as when He certainly spoke of that Kingdom 
which He had established in the world as the appointed ministry of 
salvation to His redeemed. 

It would be apart from the meaning and purpose of the Gospel 
to tell us any thing of the provision which God has made for the 
preservation and development of the life of quickened humanity in 
those to whom the Gospel has never been proposed ; but it is plain 
to see how the moral life had decayed in all heathendom, ancient 
and modern, for want of the Church with its life-sustaining Sacra- 
ments and fructifying word. 

In the following passage St. Augustine lays down broad and 
generous principles in regard both to Baptism and to Conversion, 
which should have preserved his own and succeeding generations 
from much of the technical narrowness: of his own theology. 
Speaking of infants who cannot believe, and of the penitent thief 
who was not baptized, he says : 
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“ By all which it appears, that the sacrament of Baptism is one thing, and 
conversion of the heart another ; but that the salvation of a person is com- 
pleted by both of them. And if one of these be wanting, we are not to 
think that it follows, that the other is wanting; since one may be without 
the other in an infant, and the other was without that in the thief: God 
Almighty making up, both in one and the other case, that which was not 
wilfully wanting. But when either of these is wilfully wanting, it involves 
the person in guilt. And Baptism indeed may be had where conversion of 
the heart is wanting; but conversion of the heart, though it may be where 
Baptism is not had, cannot be where it is contemned : for that is by no means 
to be conversion of the heart to God, where the sacrament of God is con- 
temned.” (Cited by Wall, Vol. I, Ch. 15.) 


It is delightful to see how a great truth when fully conceived, 
throws its cheering light not only through large spaces, but into 
corners and caverns where hard questions and painful difficulties 
have entrenched themselves in gloom and darkness. The Incarna- 
tion—the quickening of humanity through the human nature of 
Christ—is the one transcendent mystery of the Gospel, which but 
reappears in varied forms in all other mysteries, in the Divine 
Word, and in the Sacraments. Against this fundamental fact of 
Christianity the hearts of men have stumbled in all ages, wherever 
and however it is exhibited. 

To help us to apprehend this profound mystery—not to enable 
us to comprehend it—for then it would cease to be a mystery, and 
would be less than the least of God’s manifold works of wisdom 
and power, but to help us to apprehend and believe this mystery 
of our salvation, the Scriptures have exhausted the powers of hu- 
man speech in presenting the same truth in varied forms, and by 
the most striking similitudes. 

To this effect is the 6th Chap. of St. John, in which by the simi- 
litude of Himself as bread from heaven, upon which men feed, and 
it becomes the nourishment, the strength, and the very substance of 
their bodies: by the similitude of His flesh and blood to be eaten 
and drunk, our Saviour announces the intimacy and reality of the 
union between Himself and His redeemed; and that the spiritual 
life of humanity is derived solely from this union; and that sal- 
vation and eternal life depend entirely upon the continuation and 
consummation of this union. Precisely the same cardinal truths 
of the Christian religion are presented to us in other forms. Christ 
says, ‘I am the door; by Me if any man enter in he shall be 
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saved.” ‘Tam the Way, the Truth and the Life.” St. Paul 
says, ‘‘ We are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones.”” (Eph. v. 30.) 

The Sacrament of Regeneration, the New Birth of water and 
of the Holy Ghost, represents and effectually seals the same glo- 
rious mystery in one Divinely ordained form in which God and 
man meet together as co-actors in a solemn covenant of adoption 
and grace on the one hand, and of faith and fealty on the other. 

The Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ is the Divine- 
ly ordered expression and the effectual seal of the same adorable 
mystery, in which God and man again meet together; man as the 
faithful and penitent recipient, God as the Almighty Giver of the 
life of His Son, thus continuing, strengthening, and perfecting 
that union between Christ and the believer which is the only life 
of humanity, the only hope of salvation. 

It is mortifying to know that this last mentioned Divine provi- 
sion for the life of man, for the nurture and growth of the chil- 
dren of God until they come to “ the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” has been perverted by superstitious folly into a 
monstrous fable, insulting alike to God and man, by which Reli- 
gion has been degraded almost to the level of Fetish worship, and 
Christianity placed in direct antagonism with those very faculties 
of men by which alone its own truth can be perceived and recog- 
nized. The varied and beautiful imagery of our Lord in His dis- 
courses together with His own blessed Sacrament, expressing a 
sublime and glorious mystery, are thus changed into a revolting 
figment, which overturns the nature of a Sacrament, and frus- 
trates the whole meaning, purpose and teaching of the Divine in- 
struction, and of the Divine institution. 

The gross and carnal fable of transubstantiation invents a 
miracle as useless as it is profane in place of the Divine miracle of 
grace intended by the Sacrament. For observe, the natural effect 
of bread and wine is only to nourish our bodies. But consecrated 
by the Holy Ghost their ordered Sacramental effect is twofold ; 
first to be the effectual seal of our personal union with Christ ; 
and secondly, to be the channel to convey to us Christ Himself to 
be the spiritual nourishment of soul and body. 

For this mighty miracle of grace, superstition substitutes her 
poor, pretended miracle, and affirms that the bread and wine have 
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been changed into the natural Flesh and Blood of Christ. But 
the natural effect of flesh and blood is only to nourish our bodies 
as bread and wine do, so that after all this sacrifice of sense, rea- 
son, Scripture and the common meaning of language, this gratui- 
tous miracle has not advanced us one single step beyond the simple 
use as food of unconsecrated bread and wine. For the Divine in- 
stitution, under this representation of it, consisting simply in the 
supposed conversion of bread and wine into flesh and blood, and 
our feeding upon them, there is no place in this pretended myste- 
ry for the Sacramental union with Christ, which the real mystery 
was intended to symbolize, continue and strengthen. Even with 
the aid of the hypostatical union, with all its possible, and in this 
connection, revolting consequences, you get not beyond this, ex- 
cept by abandoning “ the letter’ which truly in this case “killeth” 
the most profound and glorious mystery of our Religion. 

It is painful to have to write or to think of these consequences ; 
but it is an unhappy necessity to answer men according to their 
folly. Allow to these men the pretended literal meaning of the 
words of institution, supplemented by all the effect claimed for the 
hypostatical union in this transaction, and the result is merely what 
the communicant has received, as food for his body, the dead or 
living Christ, the flesh, blood, soul and Divinity of the crucified 
and risen Saviour. But where is the place in this process for “the 
strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Body and Blood 
of Christ, as our bodies are by the Bread and Wine,” as the true 
Sacrament provides? All the power and glory of the Divine in- 
stitution are expended and lost, under this theory, in providing a 
little nourishment for the body, and in the mere subjective excite- 
ment which the thought of such a repast may occasion. The real 
spiritual benefit is thus reduced to the very lowest point of the 
Zuinglian fancy. 

To attain the true purpose and meaning of the Sacrament, to 
make it the communication of Christ to us, to dwell in and conse- 
crate our whole nature, the Romanist is compelled to rely upon a 
truer and higher meaning of the blessed words of institution than 
that poor pretended literal meaning out of which his monstrous fable 
has been constructed. He must add to this letter that killetha belief 
in the power of the Holy Ghost consecrating the supposed flesh 
and blood to their instituted purpose and effect, to nourish both 
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soul and body—to be the communication of very Christ to us. 
This supernatural and glorious effect—the real meaning of the insti- 
tution—is altogether beyond and aside from the mere reception as 
food of the Flesh and Blood and the whole person of Christ. And 
in the real Sacrament ordained by our Lord, according to the plain 
and obvious meaning of the words of institution, Bread and Wine 
are consecrated to this very supernatural and glorious effect. So 
that this weary circle of folly and stultification leads to no end, 
accomplishes no purpose, except to degrade religion, and to be 
used as an instrument for the degradation of the human soul. 

We have spoken of transubstantiation as founded upon the 
alleged literal meaning of the words of institution; but it really 
seems to be an abuse of language to call that a literal meaning of 
the words which does not express their plain and obvious meaning, 
according to the ordinary forms of speech. 

The necessary construction of human language conveys spiritual 
and abstract truths by words derived from the material and sensi- 
ble images. The mystery of the Eucharist is in the real meaning 
of the words of institution. The so-called ‘ literal” acceptation 
of those words does not properly involve a mystery, but is simply 
a violation of the elementary principles of language, an insult to 
the Divine Speaker. For Christ used human language in its ordi- 
nary forms, addressing it to human intelligence. The words were 
used to convey a certain meaning, in accordance with the most 
common form of human speech. Men say they will humbly take 
these words in what they call their literal meaning, whatever con- 
tradiction it may give to sense and reason. But in doing this they 
take the words senselessly, and leave out the meaning. The words 
are as plain, and correspond in character with many other words 
of the same Divine Teacher, as “I am the door; “I am the 
vine ;” ‘*I am that bread that came down from heaven,” referring 
to the manna in the wilderness. The literal meaning of all these 
expressions is no mystery, but simply senseless and contradictory. 
The unfathomable mystery is in the plainly intended meaning, not 
in the literal meaning of the words. 

The mystery is, the union of Christ with us—begun by the In- 
carnation, continued and perfected in each child of God by this 
and other means of grace and spiritual growth. The mystery is, 
Christ giving Himself to us when He gives us bread and wine, con- 
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secrated to represent that Body and Blood which with our whole 
nature He assumed for our sakes. The mystery is, Bread and 
Wine consecrated to be. the effectual seal—the instrument, there- 
fore—by which He conveys Himself to us. The symbolism in that 
Divine mystery is, that Christ is as truly united then to our souls 
and bodies as the consecrated elements are to those bodies. It is 
amazing that sensible men will obscure this great truth by a per- 
verse taking of our Lord’s plain and simple words. The Jews, 
who were offended by the great mystery first disclosed to them by 
our Lord, in the conversation related in the sixth chapter of St. 
John, took not His words in the gross and carnal sense now con- 
tended for by some. The communication of the life of Christ to 
men—thereby uniting them to God—was the profound and puzzling 
truth which they gathered from those words, and which inflamed 
their hearts with madness. This is the fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity, the one pervading mystery which is continually reproduced 
in various forms all through the institutions and mysteries of re- 
demption. 

One obvious effect of the sacramental form of this mystery is to 
recognize and declare the essential freedom of, the human will in 
the economy of salvation. For those innocents indeed who are 
not permitted in this world to arrive at age to know and to choose 
between ood and evil, God Himself makes the choice. By virtue 
of the Incarnation He purifies them by His Spirit from the taint 
of sin, and saves them from the peril of damnation. But all 
others must choose for themselves, according to their varied op- 
portunities. life and death are set before them. Where the 
gospel is preached, that life is manifested—distinctly showed forth 
—in Christ. Life through union with Christ! Death out of 
Christ—death separated from Christ! The sacraments provide 
the means and the opportunity of making this choice, sensibly, 
palpably, beyond the chance of doubt or misgiving. They are 
outward acts which all the senses witness, which all around us 
witness. By the right use of these sacraments, we abide in Christ, 
and are nourished by His Spirit. More and more of His life is 
imparted to us, and we live by Him. But, if we neglect and des- 
pise these sacraments, then we as truly despise and reject the 
union with Christ which they symbolize, convey and _ perfect. 
And then, according to the economy of grace, the life of Christ 
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originally imparted to us as the means of our probation, is gradu- 
ally withdrawn, the moral pulse beats with feebler stroke, the 
Spirit warns in fainter tones, the conscience loses its sensitiveness 
and becomes at ease, and presently, the self-destroyed soul is as 
the limb severed from the Body, as the branch broken from the 
Vine fit only for the burning. 

The relation of the great fact and mystery of the Incarnation 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as well as to Baptism, needs ‘to be 
carefully studied now, when crazy extremists even in our own 
communion are putting forth such wild utterances on the one 
hand, and on the other. The Puritan faction vehemently pro- 
claims that it will never cease to “‘AGITATE,” until the words, 
Priest, Altar, and Sacrifice, those essential words expressing the 
elementary principles of all religion, are expunged from the 
Prayer Book. On the other side a few fanciful Romanizers, 
boldly adopting the most objectionable phraseology of Rome, or 
at best translating into dogma the impassioned rhetoric of some 
of the later Fathers, are learning to speak familiarly of Christ our 
Lord a: ** -he victim’’ upon the Christian Altar, taken by the 
Priest into his hands, offered, and sacrificed. One of these silly 
theologians in a late communication in one of our papers, affirms, 
that ‘ Christ is present on the Altar as the victim and sacrifice 
offered,” by the Priest. The men on either side who use such 
language, who on the one hand would fundamentally alter the 
Prayer Book, or on the other grossly falsify its meaning, are lightly 
paltering with their consciences, when they profess to adhere to 
the doctrine, discipline, and worship of this Catholic Church. 

The term of late employed by Dr. Pusey and others in England, 
to express the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, calling it 
the ‘“‘ Real Objective Presence,” is capable, indeed, of a good 
sense, as expressing the fact that it is of more than a mere subjective 
influence, that Christ communicates Himself to us in that Sacra- 
ment. But it is to be feared that the majority of those who may 
be induced to adopt this peculiar form of speech, are incapable of 
the logical discrimination which will enable them to use it in this safe 
and Christian sense. The English author of “‘ The Kiss of Peace” 
and the writer whose words we have just quoted, certainly have 
not this power of discrimination. The former uses this very term 
to prove that transubstantiation is true, and the actual doctrine of 
the Church of England. 
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We have already shown that the Real Preserze of Christ in the * 
Eucharist is a higher, holier, and nobler truth than the word tran- 
substantiation can express. To speak literally of Christ as a 
‘* Victim ’’ on the Altar, to be offered in sacrifice by the Priest, of 
course involves a profanity which may be well enough named by 
this hacknied word. Leaving this word and the notion intended 
to be expressed by it out of the question; we wish to expose the 
folly of speaking of Christ as a Victim upon the Christian Altar 
by another method. 

A competent knowledge of that Law which is universal reason, 
will teach us that the talk about Christ as the ** Victim,’’ or about 
any ‘‘ Victim” on the Christian Altar, is an entire departure from 
our Lord’s institution. 

A POSITIVE INSTITUTION like this Sacrament exists as an en- 
tirety. You cannot change or divide it. It subsists as a whole 
or not at all. Hence in the Romish Church the Laity do not re- 
ceive this Sacrament. For half a Sacrament is an impossibility. 
The positive institution must be observed according to its terms, 
or it has no existence. It is anullity. Now the reception of the 
consecrated Bread and Wine by the faithful is an integral, essen- 
tial, and component part of the Sacrament. Without this com- 
pletion the positive institution of our Lord has not been complied 
with, and has no existence ; all that went before fails of its effect, 
and is as if it had not been done. Christ is really present in the 
Sacrament, but only where the Sacrament is complete, when the 
elements are received according to the institution. Then Christ 
gives Himself to His trusting child. To talk then of a Victim 
upon the Christian Altar is worse than heathenish nonsense, for 
the heathen have a “ victim” upon their altars, and we can have 
none. Christ fulfilled and thereby abolished all animal and ex- 
piatory sacrifices upon the Altar of the Cross. The only sacrifi- 
ces possible upon a Christian Altar are first the Alms of the peo- 
ple and the fruits of the earth. Bread and Wine representing the 
faith and charity of the offerers, this is our thank-offering, our 
Sacrifice of praise. Then, secondly, when the elements are con- 
secrated to their instituted purpose and meaning, they are again 
offered to God in their new and Holy character, by Priest and 
People together, both as a Eucharistic and as a Commemorative 
Sacrifice, of the whole meritorious passion and effective interces- 
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sion of our adorable Redeemer. The elements so offered are only 
consecrated to their instituted purpose, viz., to represent the Body 
broken, and the Blood shed, and to be the vehicle by which the 
living Christ will communicate Himself to His people receiving 
these elements. But Christ is not in the elements, is not a Victim 
upon the Altar. The appointed purpose of the consecration of 
the elements is that they may be received and eaten. Previous to 
this reception the consecrated elements are but a Eucharistic and 
Commemorative Sacrifice of the one Victim, ‘¢in His own person 
offered up (or sacrificed ) once for all,”’ as St. Augustine told us 
long ago, when he expressed the folly of supposing that a Sacra- 
ment of a thing is the thing itself, because it has properly the 
name of the thing. But the Sacrament is not yet complete. 
Christ is not otherwise Present up to this point, than as He is 
Present in all Divine offices, as the effectual Mediator and Priest. 
“The real Objective Presence of Christ,” if we prefer to use this 
easily misleading term, by the very necessity of the institution, 
can be only IN THE PARTICIPATION OF CHRIST by the faithful re- 
cipient of the consecrated elements. For then only is the Sacra- 
ment which Christ ordained complete. Then only are the terms 
of this positive institution complied with, and its meaning accom- 
plished. Then only is it the Sacrament of THE Bopy anp BLoop 
or Curist. 





Arr. VII.—OUR DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


In wonderful contrast to the busy idleness of our ordinary 
church world in every city, and to the almost changeless round of 
routine working which one may find in the great majority of our 
country parishes, there is no brighter, braver, grander picture than 
the Mission work which we have begun for God and His Church,— 
a work cautiously undertaken and assumed, and yet with proper 
ventures as the glorious work of all God's soldiery. They who 
search it, will find it a work put upon all, and one which is carried 
on under tried leaderships to a better daily vigor. 

The theme which we have set ourselves in this Article is the 
Work of our Domestic Missions. It is by consequence in part the 
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history and working of the ‘ Board of Missions,” the authorized 
and honored agent of the Church of God. The manifold richness 
of our subject in all its aspects, may well stagger us at the outset, but, 
while we shall write in all plainness of speech and honesty of 
truthfulness, we shall not deal with it except as cver loving chil- 
dren of a Church which is, to us no ideal, but yet ‘ the Jerusalem 
which is from above, the Mother of us all.’’ We at once disclaim 
then, all intent to offer any plans of how all the work undertaken 
by the Church and carried out by her, according to her best judg- 
ment, might be better done. For that way of dealing with our 
task we shall ask the pardon of any who may expect of us sugges- 
tions of new plans or ways of reaching future work, or any inten- 
tional fault-findings with the work which has been attempted in 
the past. We have no such purpose. 

Our readers must also pardon, here, one word in behalf of that 
other branch of our whole Work, which equally with Domestic 
Missions, belongs to all and every soul among us,—we mean those 
Foreign Missions which we have undertaken, and which, if it please 
God, we shall yet undertake. We cannot, we must not allow this 
other work which God has put on us, either to languish, to be less, 
or to be lacking in our hearty and more earnest support. Nay 
more, just so soon as we shall cease, which God forbid, the plain- 
est work ofa Missionary Church, in carrying ‘ the Glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed God” to all heathen ignorance,—our every work at 
home will grievously fail of its highest possible results. We may 
have many successes. We may gather congregations, and insti- 
tute Dioceses in the new populations of our wonderful heritage in 
Territory and People. But, we shall fail of that whole Work, 
which can never mean our idle asking that the kingdom of our 
Christ may come, when we, who are taken into Light by the Mis- 
sion-Christ, leave any, by our wilful neglects in the darkness of 
Heathenesse. 

We hope we shall be distinctly understood, therefore, that in 
commenting on our Missions within the Jurisdiction of the United 
States, and, in advocating as we mean to do with all our might, 
their right to our every effort to help them forward, to increase 
their efficiency, and to make them even better attempts for God, 
than they are now, we do not mean to set them in opposition to 
our Foreign work, as better work, as better done, nor yet as more 
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-worthy all and any help. If any word of our’s could help our 
Foreign Missions, we should be as ready to try our best for that 
part and branch of our whole duty, as we are glad to do what we 
can for the Home field, which is equally the duty of every baptized 
child of God. 

Therefore we shall pass by past controversies. We look back to- 
day upon these ephemeral contests with a sorrowful wonderment at 
all their unwisdom, and with the knowledge, got at great costs, of 
all their hurt and stay of God’s own work; and yet, with thankful 
sight of all that He Alone has wrought for us, in the midst of so 
many distracting difficulties, and against such seeming odds. 
Mere success is, indeed, no true criterion of the truth of any cause, 
nor, is unsuccess God’s gauge of its rightness. But, such success 
as God has granted us, in spite of all or any discouragements, is 
surely powerful reason for more earnest, more perfect, and more 
thorough attempts. Contrast our beginnings of existence imme- 
diately after the Revolution, with our position in 1870! Measure 
the thoughts, and hopes, and prayers, nay the wildest dreams, or 
most prudent calculations of our fathers of seventy years ago! 
We stand to-day, a “little one,” even yet; but, in an increase, and 
by an advance which are at once solid and lasting. Immigration 
has added its thousands and tens of thousands to the Roman 
Church. Our real gains by this means ought to be, we have no 
question, greater than they really are. But, in the experience of 
many among our Clergy, the English, Scotch, or Irish Churchmen 
who come over to this country have shown as a mass, not only a 
thorough indifference to the Church, but gross ignorance about it ; 
while we have looked in vain for fruits of that new energy and in- 
fluence which have been claimed for the Anglican Church in the 
last thirty years. It has not shown itself in the people who make 
themselves known to our Clergy. On the contrary we know no 
class of people whose need of instruction in the plainest truths of 
any form of Christianity is greater than theirs who claim, as Eng- 
lish-Church people the offices and charity of our clergy and peo- 
ple at their own convenience, or, are content with most thorough 
neglect of the Church and of God. Our gains are not from these, 
but from people of our own training, from converts continually 
made, and by the power of that constant, quiet, steady Mission 
work which we have done throughout the length and breadth of 
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our whole field. There are doubtless duties which we owe, and 
which have been too negligently looked after, to the great num- 
bers of our immigrant Anglican brethren, and yet, we think we 
have the right to demand, that they shall be sent to us with some- 
what better training, with some better knowledge of their own re- 
ligious duties than what we find among the most of them. We 
shall yet hope to see among our English immigrants as a class, 
some higher estimate of their faith and duty, than we have thus 
far known. 

Our real history, we mean that history which we have now in 
mind, reaches back to our first efforts at any Organization. When 
the several States, which under English rule had been distinct 
colonial governments, became independent, it was not unnatural 
that the Church in each State should regard itself as a separate 
and distinct body. Hence, Conventions of delegates assembled from 
time to time—each Convention referring its action to its Parochial 
constituents for an adoption or rejection, in a way which would no 
doubt surprise those among us who do not know the difficulties which 
beset not only the general organization, but the organization in 
‘States’ with which we are now so familiar. The beginnings of our 
“ General Conventions’’ were not accidental. In 1784, some of 
the Clergy of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, met on 
business in reference to a corporation which had been chartered in 
each of these States under Colonial government. In two meetings 
held, one at New Brunswick, New Jersey, and the other in New 
York, it was proposed to hold a further Convention in 1785, which 
might discuss the possible better union for common purposes of 
the scattered peoples who had been members of the Church of 
England. That Convention met as agreed upon, as its Journal 
reads (we quote from Bioren,) “‘ Journal of a Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina.” It is needless to say that this Convention did not 
“represent,” or legislate for, the whole Church in the late Colo- 
nies. It made no such pretence. It had representatives, or dele- 
gates, from the several States named in its Journal. Nor was it 
until 1789, that the States in New England sent “ representatives ” 
or agreed to the Constitution as proposed. 

What we shall call the “State Theory’’ has had continual 
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sway in all our action from the start. It disappears from the “ Con- 
stitution” of the General Convention in 1838, but holds practical 
rule until this hour. The General Convention of that year made 
a new era, upon paper, in the theory of our Diocesan and Mission 
work. From that year on, we do not read of the “‘ Church in any 
State,”’ but, of “the Church in any Diocese ;” and yet Dioceses 
have continued to be co-terminous with the States, while all possi- 
ble divisions of Diocesan States required territorial limits, begin- 
ning at 8,000 square miles, until we learned, by sad experience, 
that square miles and a given number of “self-supporting” Pres- 
byters and Parishes were the very last estimates which we ought 
to make for Diocesan or Mission work. For some years, we stood 
by in almost helplessness until State after State was organized 
into Dioceses. We put impossible tasks upon the Presbyters who 
were bold enough to accept the Episcopate. We gave them juris- 
dictions which demanded more than the men who accepted them 
could fulfil, and not content with that, we put still heavier bur- 
dens upon men already overborne with wearing labors. We put 
what we called missionary work upon the shoulders of Bishops, to 
whom we had already given Missions in Empires. In the quiet 
ease in which we write, we read their ‘“‘reports;’’ we find their 
gigantic work in all forwardness for God, and we feel untold 
shame at what we made them do, with a supreme honoring heart 
for “Iron men” who took greater burdens than God put on 
them. 

We must note here several results of that theory on which we 
comment. We have unquestionably suffered from its allowance in 
the past. It might seem possible for us to learn better foresight 
in the future. We deal only with the facts, the outshow of the 
theory to which we object. It came to be thought (1) that there 
could only be one Bishop in each State, unless under the form of 
an “ Assistant Bishop.” Then the State might have two. No one 
dreamed of more than two; (2) that there could be no Diocese, 
unless there were first of all a State; (3) that there could be no 
Bishop, unless elected by what we called the Diocese of such or such 
a State;* (4) the organization of a Diocese co-terminous with the 





* The Bishops at the first had the Official Title, “ The Bishop of the P. E. Church in 
the Commonwealth of A. or B.” 
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State has been thought necessary for union with the General Con- 
vention, and thus with the P. E. Church. (5) When the Church 
in any State was organized into a Diocese, it ceased to be Mis- 
sionary Jurisdiction. Hence, the action of the House of Bishops 
in 1838, in answer to a memorial from the ‘ Dioceses of Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida and Mississippi.” The Bishops declared, ‘+ That 
they were not authorized to nominate Missionary Bishops for or- 
ganized Dioceses.” 

For many years, in consequence of these strange facts, we had 
Dioceses without any Bishop whatever, founded by the few Pres- 
byters who might be resident in the State. These gentlemen were 
encouraged to ‘‘ organize,” with the often very faint hope that at 
some time future, their number might reach the required sum of 
men in orders and “self-supporting Parishes,’’ which would enable 
them to elect a Bishop. All honor to the men who did their part 
in the foundation of each and all of our Dioceses! All shame to 
the dastard fear which has seen too quick advances at any time, by 
any measures, wherein our pioneers have honorably sought the 
pushing out of God’s work with all their powers, and have done their 
best, in pursuance of our Law. Time, however, is proving more 
clearly every day the mistake that underlies the “ State Theory,” 
and the practice which has grown out of it. No real restriction 
since 1838 has prevented*the first foundation of any Diocese in 
the States, or Territories, with such a limiting of its claim to juris- 
diction as would seem to be in reason. The bar of square miles 
had reference to Division of existing Dioceses. We should be the 
last to make any objection to the boldness which undertook the 
vast fields of work which were assumed by those who founded any 
of our “State Dioceses. We grant, again, most readily and thank- 
fully, all those efforts, which we doubt not were in mind, if they 
could not be in hand. And, we wonder to-day at all impatiences 
with the seeming slowness of the work reached to; at all undue 
expectations from the men who in every period of our history have 
been right noble examples of any work to those who dare to blame 
them. We left our whole work under a defective rule until 1835, 
under a mistaken and crushing law, or practice from that day until 
now, and expect impossibilities from the men—the Bishops and 
Clergy whom we send out to Mission Work. We censure them for 
failing (!) when the real failure, if there is any, is due to a supine- 
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ness and a niggardliness which have no excuse in our multitudes 
who know nothing of our work—the field and its workers—except 
by necessary hearsay, or cannot know, because those who ought to 
tell them, never do it. 

From very early in our history, the language has been used 
which one finds to-day in Canon 13, Title 137 of our present code: 
“‘ The jurisdiction of this Church extending in right, though not 
always in form, to all persons belonging to it, &c."’ And yet, in 
the effort to give this jurisdiction form, the purpose has been balked. 
If one considers the interests of our whole mission field since 1790, 
he will find one chief mistake, perhaps, in the allowance of the 
creation of ‘‘ State” Dioceses without any intention and without 
the power to proceed at once to the election of a Diocesan. * 

The House of Bishops acting on their right to create missionary 
jurisdictions, divides Territories. In all its action it has proved 
the gain which comes of giving Missionary Bishops, and thus any 
Bishops, a small jurisdiction. We should have been saved many a 
bitter, and perhaps endless controversy, if that House, or some 
other competent authority had been empowered to divide ‘“ States,”’ 
and thus create Dioceses. Powerless by the side of State and Dio- 
cesan organizations, the Bishops have been patient. They have 
waited. To-day we have reached, perhaps, a better understanding 
of their “ necessity,”” as well as knowledge of their being officers, 
which are very “expedient” in the work before us. We have been 
slow to learn the lesson. 

We have already seen what ‘ States’’ were represented in the 
first of our general Conventions. We give in a note the dates of 


* Some outcry has been heard of late as regards a possible increase in the number of 
Bishops without any equivalent of voting power in the “ House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies,” in our General Convention. This clamor, where it is honest, seems to have 
been made in an almost intended forgetfulness of a history, which the writer, for one, 
regrets. For quite a long period we have had “ Dioceses” which were entitled to place 
in the lower house, which did not, or could not elect Diocesans; and which seem to-day 
anomalies more extraordinary than all history but our own could give. They were 
** Dioceses,” as we called them, who never had a head; which were not missions, and 
which by our law could not be administered, except by their own consent, by any Bishops 
sent out by this Church, but, which, as “ Dioceses” or Churches organized within States 
claimed and used their right to sit in Councils, as if they were perfect organizations. 
We commend the facts to the recollections of any who have forgotten them, in their zeal 
against the increase of that Body of men—the Bishops—-to whom we owe untold honor 
for most arduous and telling work, and without whom we may be quite sure “this 
Church” would never have made its present place of commanding influence for God. 
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the several “organizations” from 1789 to 1835, together with 
dates when these Dioceses obtained Bishops.* Of the older original 
organizations, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Vermont received a Bishop in 1811, who had title as Bishop of 
the Eastern Diocese, Massachusetts having already lost two hon- 
ored occupants of her See. New Jersey had no Bishop until 1815; 
while Delaware waited until 1841. The journal of General Con- 
vention for 1835 gives a list of twenty-two Dioceses, nine under 
supervision, with only sixteen Bishops. 

This summary will show our actual condition when our first 
Missionary ventures—the first that deserve the name—were made 
in the election (in 1835) of Bishops with Missionary jurisdiction. 
We do not mean to say that when Drs. Hawks and Kemper were 
elected, no mission work had been done. Attempts had been 
made. The way had been opened. More than once a Missionary 
Episcopate had been suggested. The Missionary Society had not 
been idle. It was thought prudence to elect Dr. Kemper for 
Indiana and Missouri, while Dr. F. L. Hawks was chosen for the 
State of Louisiana and the Territories of Arkansas and Florida. 
We confess our unfeigned regret that Dr. Hawks did not accept a 
post for which we think him beyond question better fitted than 
any man else either at that day or since. Who can say what 
power he might have had to match the march of his brother Kem- 
per in the West! 

In 1838, there seemed to be most urgent reasons for new effort 
in the way which had been so well begun. The Bishops of Con- 
necticut and Tennessee, and the last especially, had been doing all 
that could be done in the then new and growing South. Dr. 
Hawks had refused the work. Bishop Kemper was asking to be 
sent further West. He was almost ready with his ‘ Dioceses’’ of 
Indiana and Missouri for admission into “ Union’ with the Gen- 


* North Carolina, organized 1816, Bishop 1825. 


Maine, bd 1820, “ 1847. 
Georgia, “i 1823, « 1841. 
Mississippi, “ 1825, “6 1850. 
Tennessee, - 1828, s 1834. 
Kentucky, w 1829, ” 1832. 
Michigan, - 1832, Ss 1836. 


Ohio and Illinois have a history of their own. 
In 1835 the Roman Church had twelve Dioceses, eleven Bishops and two coadjutors. 
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eral Convention. He had made no despicable visitation in the 
South. 

The Roman Church had already her See at St. Louis, (created 
in 1826), and at Vincennes, Indiana, (created in 1834), each of 
them since divided. 

At once the General Convention is met by difficulties. ‘They 
cannot legally send Missionary Bishops into ‘“ organized Dioceses,” 
and there were po less than nine already “in union’ without 
Bishops ; while Florida, Illinois, Indiana and Louisiana were ready 
to ask admission, each except Illinois without a Bishop, and by 
the fact of their ‘ organization’ precluded by law from adminis- 
tration by ‘* Missionary Bishops.’’ The Convention did what they 
could. They divided their Missionary jurisdiction by a degree of 
Latitude 363. To Bishop Kemper, (consecrated for Missouri and 
Indiana in 1835,) they assign all North and West of that line. 
They elect a new Bishop (Dr. Polk) for their Southern jurisdic- 
tion, and consecrate him with permission to extend such provisional 
services in ‘‘ the organized dioceses as they may respectively re- 
quest.’’ Indianaas an organized Diocese is authorized to continue 
under the Missionary jurisdiction of the Bishop of Missouri. To 
meet another difficulty they pass a canon allowing an “ organized 
Diocese’ which cannot, or will not elect its own Bishop, to ask the 
nomination and election of a Diocesan by the General Con- 
vention.* 

In 1841, the Missionary Bishop of the South-West resigned his 
mission to become Bishop of Louisiana, and we put his jurisdiction 
under charge of the noble Otey of Tennessee until 1844, when 
Dr. Freeman was consecrated ‘“ Bishop of Arkansas and the In- 
dian Territory.”” In the mean time we had refused the then inde- 
pendent Republic of Tex«s an Episcopate, leaving it in charge of the 
already overburdened Overseer of the South-West. At last, in 
1859 we granted a Bishop to this Empire of 602, 432 square miles, 
which was ready as a foreign Mission, in 1841 to ask for three 
Bishops. Florida waited from 1838 until 1851, another illustra- 
tion if any were needed in addition to what we have already cited 

* But one election, we believe, was made under this Canon; that of Dr. C. S. Hawks 
for Missouri in 1844, and the Canon was forthwith repealed. As another example of 
our delays, Missouri becomes a Diocese in 1839, and receives a Bishop in 1844; Indiana 


the older Diocese (1838) waits until 1849. The instant they became “ Dioceses” they 
ceased to be, technically speaking, Missionary jurisdictions. 
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of the follies of delay, the strange blindness which makes a State 
of almost indefinite square miles a Diocese, and of our using too 
few men in the office and work of Bishops in the Church of God. 
It will be manifest from the way in which we have partially re- 
viewed our history, that we think Bishops essential to the highest 
mission-work, or to put it upon the only other possible ground, at 
least expedient. We knew already in 1841 what a Missionary Epis- 
copate could accomplish from all the labors of Bishops Brownell and 
Otey ; by what Bishops Kemper and Polk had done. A Missiona- 
ry Episcopate had been our hope almost from the start. As far 
back as 1808 the General Convention had it in mind. The wishes 
and hopes of sixty-two years ago would seem to have poor fulfil- 
ment in our record. We do not mean in the men who since 1835 
have been sent into this longed for work, but in their number, and 
in the almost stolid indifference with which our laity has stood by, 
in sight and knowledge of the vastness of our undertakings and 
of the glorious self-sacrifice and devotion which have been spent 
upon them. The Bishops of this Church have never been idle, nor 
can we put on paper the untold labors of many among our Clergy. 
But the laity have never seemed to take to heart with prayer 
and alms, that work which it has been their’s to do and help. 
They have been slower in all enterprises for God and His Church 
than in all secular ventures. A decade passes by, and in the won- 
derful vigor of our growing empire, we find States instead of Ter- 
ritories ; vast populations, swarming millions, ever pushing out to 
new States and Territories of which we men had no dreams in 
boyhood. In the influx of all nationalities, if we may believe the 
secular press and the activity of the Marine service which brings im- 
migration to our shores, to be greater in this 1870 than ever before, 
and in the advance to new Frontiers of our own sons and brothers, 
we should be startled into questioning how we shall deal with them 
for God and Christ. We march to be Masters of all our Territo- 
ry and all our duty with a strange slowness. If we see before us 
all that duty, we are slack in its undertaking, unwarily asleep 
where all the world, for worldly aims is quick, alert and wake- 


ful.* 


* We might learn from our Roman brethren some lessons in determination to possess 
the field, and in vigorous effort untrammelled by the Diocesan theory which we have so 
long aliowed to hurt our every advance to grander life. They have three Dioceses in 
Ohio, three in Wisconsin, and two in each of the States of Kentucky, Michigan and In- 
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We glance once more at the history of our field. In 1835 we 
sent out Dr. Kemper, and he returns us Missouri, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas. After the resignation of Dr. 
Polk in 1841 we give him a co-worker in Dr. Freeman (in 1844) 
for Arkansas and the Indian Territory south of 36}° latitude with 
supervision over our missions in Texas. In 1859 Dr. Kemper re- 
signs his jurisdiction to become Diocesan of Wisconsin. Dr. Kip 
is consecrated for California in 1853 and Dr. Scott for Oregon and 
Washington in 1854. Dr. Lay in 1859, succeeds Dr. Freeman, 
and Dr. Talbot in 1860 becomes Bishop of the North-west in place 
of Dr. Kemper. Both have sincg taken other duty. Thus from 
1835 to 1860 we send out seven men only for work in a field into 
which the Roman Church in the same period has sent more than 
double that number. If then we give impossible tasks to seven 
men, it may be well for us to ask, why we should look for better 
results, especially when we have shown little willingness to help, 
and where we have given reason for such despairing wails at for- 
getfulness and helplessness as came from the patient heart of Dr. 
Scott of Oregon. We have no hope that we shall reach more 
than the few to whom our words may come. Would to God that 
such words as ought to be written, spoken, heard, might be sent 
out broadcast into every household with power to rouse all hearts 
to a knowledge, and to an enthusiasm at which the world may mock, 
but which God can give and rule, and teach us how to use. The 
cries for help, for remembrance, for heart, which our Missionary 
Bishops are sending out, should have answer among us all, and 
from every one. They should have better, nobler, more generous, 
more befitting answer than we have given in the past. None 
need be cast down when our Masters are full of courage. Surely 
we may stand by in wonder at their patience, and undimmed zeal; 
and mark their work, and bless God for granting ever-renewed 
youngnesses to hearts which no failures can discourage, no for- 
getfulness dishearten in the work which the Most Holy Jesus is 
pleased to give and oversee, and which, at last, He will Himself 
measure and reward. 

We go out to new attempts at this year of 1870; attempts be- 


diana. These sees with their twelve Bishops, stand side by side with our five “ Dioceses” 
and nine Bishops, four of whom are “ assistants” to Bishops, “unable” to perform their 
duty. 
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gun in the ten years just gone by. We put new names, new ju- 
risdictions, on our lists; Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, Nevada; 
with Oregon and Arkansas, in new hands. We begin in these last 
ten years, the whole of these ever new undertakings with new 
men, who in new power may teach us the majesty of what they 
are given grace to do, and our own glory gotten out of their great 
labors. We send no longer fwo men only, to a task which may 
well seem Herculean, but the six, who, to-day, demand from us, 
all prayers, and the help in words of comfort, and deeds in money, 
which have been madly withheld from men who commanded all 
honor wherever they came, and left marked evidence of their per- 
sonal presence in their seemingly least efforts in every jurisdiction 
to which we sent them. The veteran Kemper is yet among us, 
with his coadjutors Lay and Talbot, each one undertaking a 
Mission work, which no sane man will despise, in Dioceses wherein 
there is no restriction upon labor, save in its change, to them, 
from indefinite ‘square miles,” to the hard task of our Diocesan 
Episcopates. We give below the Jurisdictions of the six who, God 
be praised, are banner-bearers in the place of two in our responsi- 
bility. * 

We must put on record here our earnest protest against a form 
of choice which in the past has been too common among our peo- 
ple. We mean their choosing “to do more for Western Missions 
than for our equal duty in the South and South-West. Side by 
side with our Western increase from 1790 until to-day, few 
remember the quick returns from all the South, when they see the 
answers crowding in fromthe West.+ They have forgotten our 


* Arkansas and Indian Territory, Square miles, 52,198 
Oregon and Washington, a = 161,274 
Colorado, ( including Wyoming and New Mexico,) “ “4 330,000 
Montana ( including Utah and Idaho,) “ ” 388,000 
Nevada, larger than Colorado, . 

Nebraska with Dakota, larger than Colorado, ” “ 100,000 


The last reports of the Domestic Committee will give the number of the men em- 
ployed—whether in organized dioceses, or in the Territories which are Missionary 
Jurisdictions. 


+ We give in parallel columns the dates of “ organizations” in the South and West, 
organizations made by law, and until no more “ States” were left in Southern Territory 
for that strange process. The table proves no backwardness to be forward in their 
work, their only legal work, on the part of our Southern Brethren. Our increase in 
Western organizations of Dioceses has shown fruit since 1850. We contrast the two, 
not to make more bitter the least remains of any bitterness, but in duty to our history, 
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encouraging organizations to which, by law, we have refused all 
help, except such as might be spared from other work by the 
Bishops of Tennessee and Arkansas. We spent our thought 
and money on a jurisdiction, from 1835 to 1860, which no doubt 
demanded all we had to give and more, but we have not given 
as we ought, nor had courage to give favor to Missions, which 
for all we know, might have prevented the Civil War out of 
which have come so many disastrous fruits. Our Southern 
needs have grown to such very abjectness, that we know no part 
of our whole field which demands a nobler showing of every liber- 
ality. Weare the more glad to press these home to every heart, 
in the hope that any word we can give will prove to the newly con- 
secrated Bishop of Arkansas, that he is not forgotten at the outset 
of his bold undertaking. It is a boldness wherein he has examples 
which he will not, and need not be ashamed to follow. Itisa 
work in which, beforehand, we can but hope that he will have bet- 
ter help, and less forgetfulness than his predecessors, and the most 
earnest prayers of all who have learned to carry Missions to the 
throne of God. 

Dr. Talbot once gave a lesson in geography which few will forget 
who had to take it. Weare not competent to attempt any such 
lesson. Our studies do not call our thoughts that way. Weshould 
almost despair at all the “readin up” which would be our duty 
if we made attempt to learn what, we who write, could not be 
taught in 1835, the day we learned our last in geography to begin 
our ignorance in languages. We question whether any words 
about ‘‘ square miles ” and Territories of boundless extent, would 
touch the hearts of men who see no strangeness in the oft told tales 
of our National reaching to grasp all future, all Westward Empire. 
Our people take these lessons as of course. The mere suggestion 
apd inthe knowledge that this history proves our de/ays, and the results of mistakes 
which all regret. 

North Carolina, 1817. Ohio, 1818. 
Maine, 1820, 


Mississippi, 1825. 
Tennessee, 1828. 


Georgia, 1832. Michigan, 1832. 

Louisiana and Florida, 1838. Illinois and Indiana, 1838, 
Mississippi, 1839. 

Texas, 1849. 





Will the reader compare this Table with one given before as to the time when these 
several organizations were Bishoped? 
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of any doubt would seem, and is, the whisper of mere folly. But, 
we need, not only the few, but all, to be taught how we shall con- 
quer, take and keep all Empire for the Lord. We need to be 
roused from quiet conviction that things will settle down in time 
to right themselves, and to know our duty in helping to that end. 

The Mission-work left behind in the older Dioceses is not finished. 
In all of them, there are posts which ought to be filled, and which 
might be supplied, if the men among us were set to work, who say 
they have none, and that they cannot get away. It is no part of 
our present inquiry to touch upon the singular fact, that in the 
continual demand for more Clergy, there are 216 men unemployed, 
reported nevertheless at the last General Convention by their 
Bishops as men “in good standing.” We keep that fact for future 
use and for some thorough search into reasons which gave men orders, 
and yet have kept the best among them, or any, in any idleness. 
We tlfink those reasons, if put on paper, might compel our having 
a somewhat smaller list of unemployed Clergy, and tell a lesson of 
rebuke, which, in view of undoubted facts, we can teach to our 
many employers, and to the men who would rejoice to be decently 
employed. 

Those of us who know our history, in practice, are not ignorant 
of the difficulty with which Diocesan Missions are sustained; how 
often they are made the excuse for neglects of any general work. 
We push back to reach another evil. Each Parish is too busy with 
its burden of being “ Self-supporting.” It has thought it a first 
duty, and made it its only duty, with utter forgetfulness, or ignor- 
ing of yet another—in the world-work which God instituted. 
There are, it may be, some among us who feel some natural doubt, 
whether the mere Parochial selfishness which is so common, and 
which, after all, means so often very little, will be accepted as 
Church Work by the Master as worthy of the reward of the Corn 
and Wine of Plentiful wages. 

With an income which our people have power to spend, which 
surpasses all that God lends to any other denomination of Chris- 
tians in the land, our gifts in return to Him have been often less 
in fact, and always, less in proportion. Our most boasted ventures 
have two differing aspects. They may seem like silly cowardice to 
the rashness which sometimes passes for courage, or they may be 
measured as undue boldness by any who dare nothing for God. We 
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think them out-showings of a marvellous courage, when we measure 
all the facts which show the ways in which our people have proved 
they could be churls—or else the truer fact, perhaps, that they 
have never yet, in fullness, been told their whole duty, their privi- 
lege and their power. 

The Missions of this Church have grown from the littleness of 
our beginnings, to Work in thirty-four States and Territories. 
Twenty-five organized Dioceses had been helped in October, 1869. 
Then came those Empires where God means we shall plant the 
Cross—the Territories (and the word means very much ), whereof 
no present foresight can foretell the history ; but, which must have 
some history wherein each baptized child of God has place and 
power. We may deck these regions which God grants to us, with 
temples builded to His Honor; we may send out men to step by 
equal marches with the advances of all our civilization; we may 
pour out money for all holy uses, and we shall but begin our duty 
to the Christ, who is our Master, to the men whom we send out to 
untold burdens, deeds and hardness; and to the claim we are so 
ready to push, that we are no mere sect or self-appointed Mis- 
sioners, but the host of God’s sent Messengers to fill up His mea- 
sure of all Faith and Work for God and Christ. 

What shall we say of all this Field? We stand aghast at all 
its immenseness; at all its demands. But when we are troubled 
at these “difficulties,” there rises up the sight by faith of Him who 
gave the world-wide commission, there comes to ears that will give 
Him hearing, the voice that spake as never any in all history—Lo 


I am with you always. 





Art. VITII—BISHOP BURGESS. 


Tue life of Bishop Burgess was one of character rather than of inci- 
dent. It had few changes, few marked events. Its outward history 
might be comprised in a few lines. Such lives afford little material 
for the biographer. Such lives are hard to delineate, especially, 
if, as in the gase of the first Bishop of Maine, the lines that define 
the man are delicate and light, and the effect of the picture must 
arise not so much from an accurate representation of feature as 
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from a faithful bringing out of that mysterious thing which we call 
expression. A few slight touches make the likeness, and not the 
broad drawing of prominent forms, however exact; and thus it 
sometimes happens that a coarse picture may, by a happy hit, con- 
vey a better idea of the original than the laborious and skillful pro- 
duct of elaborate art. The one may have expression while the other 
may have become expressionless in the effort to be minutely perfect. 
And then, what friend of him who is “no more seen’ would not 
value the coarse portrait most? Bishop Burgess had great indi- 
viduality ; he was a man by himself; he was not a man but the 
man. ‘To make the man live after death as he lived in life was no 
easy thing. 

The book before us has accomplished its object better than most 
persons dared to anticipate from the peculiar method pursued in 
making it up; and we do not know but it will become, and ought to 
become, a precedent and a model in future instances, and serve to 
originate a new variety of religious biography. When the method 
was first suggested, those who were asked to contribute to its exe- 
cution, as well as others, thought it could result in nothing but a 
mass of incongruous shreds and patches, that would be any thing 
but satisfactory; and while they felt that the life of such a man 
ought not to be without some permanent record in the world, and 
therefore did not feel at liberty to refuse their aid towards the 
production of one, they gave it with reluctance, and dared not look 
for a very favorable result. But on the whole the book answers its 
purpose well. Bishop Burgess lives in it again; and as, to make 
the dead live truly in the minds and conceptions of men is the 
proper end of biography, itis a far truer book than many similar 
works that have more continuity. 

George Burgess was born in the city of Providence, Oct. 31, 
1809, of a sturdy Pilgrim steck not weakened by the Scotch de- 
scent of his mother. He was trained up virtuously, but not in that 
communion of which he was destined to become a conspicuous orna- 
ment. He was studiousandconscientious. His fondness for books 
was insatiable ; and his attainmentsin knowledge, beyond his years. 
Yet he was not prematurely grave, and when a boy was a boy. He 
entered Brown University in 1822, and graduated at the early 
age of seventeen. Of his own choice and deliberate convictions 
about this time he became a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, and a communicant of St. John’s Church, Providence, of 
which the late venerable Dr. Crocker was then Rector. Amiable, 
moral, blameless, remarkable for that exact truthfulness and up- 
rightness which characterized him through life, he had learned the 
great lesson that ‘not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to God’s mercy,” ‘ through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus,’’ are we saved; and henceforward he sat 
at the feet of Jesus in humility, and found strength and comfort 
and hope only in the Cross. He soon, after an abortive trial of Law, 
entered upon the study of Theology under the direction of Dr. 
Crocker ; and then spent two years in Germany, and a short time 
in more extended travel, and upon his return to this country was 
ordained by Bishop Griswold, June 15th, 1834. He was the faith- 
ful, successful and beloved ‘Rector of Christ Church, Hartford, 
Conn., for thirteen years. In 1846 he married a sister of the 
present Bishop of California. And the following year he was 
unanimously chosen the first Bishop of Maine, and was consecrated 
in the Church so endeared to him by years of faithful and pleasant 
labor by the venerable Bishop Chase, one of his predecessors in 
the charge, Oct. 31st, 1847. He took up his residence in Gardi- 
ner on the Kennebeck river, and this continued to be his home for 
the remainder of his life. Here he united the Rectorship of the 
Parish with the duties of the Episcopate. The direct communion 
with human souls, for which a parochial charge furnished an op- 
portunity, he greatly loved; and yet he had a high estimation of 
the duties of a Bishop in the Church of God, and would never let 
them willingly be slighted, or made second to any claims whatever. 
It was quite marvellous that for every duty of a Bishop, in his 
Diocese and outside of it, he was always ready, and always con- 
trived to meet every call for his services in any direction, while yet 
no man’s Parish was more minutely, variously and thoroughly 
eared for than his. Thus his Clergy, while they could not but admire 
his wisdom and fidelity in his own higher sphere, felt that they 
had also in him a model in their own. 

At last under his multifarious and incessant labors his naturally 
robust constitution began to give way. The last time, so far as we 
know, that he publicly appeared in that Parish, which, as the field 
of his early ministry, he always tenderly loved, was when he came 
to attend the funeral of Bishop Brownell; and none who saw him 
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as he stood by the coffin of that venerable man, whom he regarded 
with a truly filial reverence and affection, attenuated, worn and 
weary with a journey from which he had had no opportunity to 
rest, and listened to his loving, beautiful, discriminating eulogy, 
will forget his appearance. At last he was persuaded to seek 
restoration in a voyage to the West Indies, yet only so as he might 
mingle work and usefulness with refreshment; and there, on ship- 
board, in a painless change that might be likened to a translation, 
he yielded up his soul to God. 

Such are the few facts of a very even and uneventful life, and 
on these we have been insensibly drawn to dilate somewhat beyond 
the bare recital which alone we intended. And as a history it is 
certainly a meagre history ; and all we can say of it is that it falls 
into the category of those quiet, tranquil lives, which, though they 
flow through the world withoat commotion or agitation, are never- 
theless its most useful and precious lives, its truest ornament and 
glory. 

The character of Bishop Burgess is by no means easy to ana- 
lyze. Its symmetry and completeness, if we may be a lowed 
the word, its rotundity, make it difficult to lay hold upon and 
break into parts. And yet he was not without strongly marked 
peculiarities: if he had been, he would have been an insipid man ; 
which he certainly was not. Out of these peculiarities grew his 
faults ; which were but these peculiarities pushed to an extreme 
by a strong and tenacious will. They were mixed up in such due 
proportion as not often to startle; and yet, looking back upon the 
finished whole we can see that they became errors—a harsher term 
than this there really was nothing to deserve—and _ no friend of 
his will complain of us for attributing these to him ; for they know 
that we are speaking not of an angel but of a good and holy man. 

He was a man of extraordinary industry. Indeed in this re- 
spect one cannot easily find his equal. He wasted no time. Its 
scraps and odd pieces that did not belong specifically to any particu- 
lar thing were all appropriated and diligently used. It was in this 
way that, in connection with a memory as remarkable as his indus- 
try, he accumulated such wonderful stores of knowledge, and had 
for every occasion things new and old ready for use. And yet 
though he was a ready man, and ready because full, he never found 
in his general acquisitions any excuse for carelessness. What he 
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did, with his great accumulations, he did carefully as far as circum- 
stances would allow. He was willing to take pains with things, and 
did not, like many possessing not a tithe of his resources, rush has- 
tily into situations in which they only display their own incapacity. 
Yet this incessant industry left not sufficient spaces for relaxation 
and recreation in his life; and in the end he broke down under it, 
grew prematurely old, and, to human apprehension, shortened a 
term of service that might have been lengthened with great bene- 
fit tomen. ‘To husband one’s powers as well as to employ them is 
the dictate of wisdom ; but of this the excellent Bishop never took 
account. Or rather, as there was no bound to his willingness to 
do, he insisted on matching his endeavor to his willingness. 

This indefatigable industry was strikingly seen in his devotion 
to sermon-writing; and yet in the extent to which he carried it, 
he can hardly be regarded as a safe example. It may well be 
doubted whether any man can be found who at his age had writ- 
ten so many sermons deserving the name; for it was quite impossi- 
ble that a man of his intellectual power and vast accumulations 
could produce for a sermon anything that was not worthy of that 
title. Ile wrote very pure, transparent, musical English, whether 
it were prose or poetry. And with his deep knowledge of divine 
things, he could not fail to be instructive, edifying and profitable. 
But he insisted on preparing two sermons a week whether he was 
to use them or not, and always had a store on hand in advance of 
the want. There was oftentimes an absence of that glow which is 
requisite to make a sermon forcible and striking. It could not 
but be so with any man. ‘To shine, indeed, was never his aim. 
But one might hear him many times without supposing him ade- 
quate to those exhibitions of power as a preacher of which he yet 
was capable. 

Bishop Burgess’ memory has already been mentioned as an ad- 
junct of his industry. It was in him a very remarkable faculty. 
‘He was,” as one of the writers in his Life remarks, ‘‘a walking 
magazine of facts.’’ This in many men might be slender praise ; 
for the memory that simply gathers facts to lie loose and barren in 
the mind is seldom allied to great qualities. But in Bishop Bur- 
gess it was praise. For in his mind, facts became alive, and were 
turned to useful account. They became the basis of arguments 
and conclusions, and in carefully considered generalizations told 
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upon the minds of men with efficient foree. He knew how to use 
them most adroitly, and make them a fulcrum for the lever of an 
irresistible logic. His “‘ Last Evening” and his ‘‘ Pages from the 
Ecclesiastical History of New England”’ are striking instances of 
this. 

Bishop Burgess was ordinarily grave and calm; yet there was in 
him an inexhaustible fund of humor. He had a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and this sometimes came out in bursts and explosions of 
laughter. What was laughable in a man or his actions he would 
in the freedom of friendly conversation speak of with merriment, 
but never with satire or ill-natured ridicule. “No man was. more 
free from sanctimoniousness and austerity. 

No character was ever more remarkable for truth, uprightness 
and honor than his. He abhorred guile, dishonesty and meanness. 
He had an especial dislike of all looseness and slackness in pecu- 
niary matters. ‘‘Owe no man anything but to love one another,” 
was the spirit of his life in this respect, and the rule of his judg- 
ment. Perhaps the strength of this quality in him unfitted him 
to judge with perfect fairness of men who in this particular were 
differently constituted from himself, and gave him at times an ap- 
pearance of severity, or even of harshness. But there was no 
bitterness in his soul; and the men that he could not but with- 
stand and condemn, he would have gladly endeavored to benefit if 
he might. But the conviction he had of the evil of a thing, and 
the sense of his own integrity in opposing it, kept him back from 
entering into explanations, or assuming an apologetic tone. In- 
deed, it may well be doubted whether with his nature he could 
understand that it might be expected or expedient. He did what 
he thought to be right, and what men might think about it was 
never considered ; not that he was indifferent to human opinion, 
but because he thought nothing about it. A very large-hearted 
and large-minded man he was, and in consequence walked in the 
world with more freedom than men are wont to do. 

Bishop Burgess’ Churchmanship was always a problem, with 
many.an enigma. In order to understand it one must know the 
man very thoroughly, and it may be doubted whether a man who 
was himself a decided partisan could understand him at all. To 
such a man he would look like a mass of contradictions. 

He belonged to no party, and we doubt whether he could belong 
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toa party. It cost him no effort to keep aloof from party. It 
would have cost him much effort to be of a party. He just lived 
by a sort of moral necessity as if there were no such thing. Par- 
ticular acts and measures he judged by their own merits, he cared 
not what quarter they came from. The circumstances and associa- 
tions under which he came into the Church and the ministry threw 
him at the first among Low Churchmen, but he never was a Low 
Churchman. This became more evident as time wore on; and 
some of both sides thought there was a change. He was seen to 
be farther from one side; but if one looked at him carefully he 
would also see that he was no nearer to the other. Some men 
boast that they are not party-men. Generally when there is such 
a boast it is a mistake, and the boast is the unconscious covering 
up of the contrary. He made no such boast simply because he 
cared nothing about it. 

But there are deeper things than parties in the Church : there 
are schools of thought, of which parties are by no means accurate 
developments. And as it respects these schools of thought it is 
not very difficult to tell where Bishop Burgess was. He was a 
frank man, and of his opinions he made no concealment. If the 
writer may be permitted to drop for a little his conventional im- 
personality, and certify, he will have some things to tell here. 
The points at issue in the Church between schools of thought— 
rationalism is a new matter—respect the Sacraments and the Min- 
istry. Inregard to the Sacrament of Baptism, the word Regene- 
ration is a sort of crucial test. We say the word, for multitudes, 
we believe, receive the thing who reject the word. We certainly 
do not think it well to treat them as the men of Gilead did the 
Ephraimites at the fords of Jordan, but we do wish they would 
learn to pronounce better. What Bishop Burgess thought about 
the word is plain from a letter to a young Clergyman printed in 
his Life. He believed, that men are assured of the grace of God 
in Baptism: and he held that Regeneration is the proper word to 
express that grace, because he thought it so used in the Scriptures, 
The writer, taking the liberty solicited above, was once expressing 
to the Bishop his sense of the mischief of a too careless and pro- 
miscuous administration of the rite of Confirmation. His reply 
was that the children of the Church have God’s grace pledged to 
them, and that, therefore, when young persons of correct lives 
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and fair intelligence desired Confirmation of their own free will, 
he saw no occasion to ask further questions. It was not his habit 
to do so. 

In regard to the other Sacrament, his views were equally decided. 
The writer once passed a night with him, at the house of a com- 
mon friend, who entertained at that time pretty strong views on 
the subject of the Real Presence. A lively debate between the 
Bishop and our host ensued, which was prolonged far into the 
night, and ended, as such discussions usually do, with leaving each 
‘of the same opinion still.’’ The Bishop accompanied the writer 
to his home, and almost immediately took down a volume of Bishop 
Seabury’s sermons from a shelf, and read the following sentence: 

“ They continue bread and wine in their nature ; they become the Body 
and Blood of Christ in signification and mystery—bread and wine to our 
senses: the Body and Blood of Christ to our understanding and faith— 
bread and wine in themselves; the life-giving Body and Blood of Christ 
in power and virtue; that is, by the appointment of Christ, and through 
the operation of the Holy Ghost; and the faithful receive in them the 
eflicacy of Christ’s sacrifice and death to all spiritual intents and pur- 
poses.” “There,” said he, “ That expresses my belief exactly ;” and added, 
“ Bishop Seabury was a very clear-headed man.” 

As to the Ministry, there is no doubt but that Bishop Burgess 
did believe in the validity of non-Episcopal ministrations. But 
valid is a somewhat ambiguous word. A thing may be valid in 
source, or valid in effect. The Bishop believed that the ministra- 
tions of non-Episcopal ministers were by the blessing of God made 
effectual to the salvation of souls, and that when the sacraments 
were given and received in good faith under such a ministry, the 
substance of the faith being retained, they were true sacraments, 
aud accomplished for men the purpose of the sacraments ordained 
by Christ Himself. Thus, to bodies erroneously constituted, he 
thought there was a churchly character imparted by the mercy of 
God. And, perhaps, if men would carefully analyze their views, 
there might not be found many who would feel it safe to positively 
affirm the Bishop’s opinion incorrect. He had no doubt at all 
of the divine authority of Episcopacy ; and he had no faith in 
such a makeshift as that which distinguishes between the obliga- 
tion of things established by Christ’s word and those appointed by 
His inspired Apostles. The historical certainty of the Apostolic 
succession he thought it almost a disparagement of a man’s sense 
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todeny. That his ideas of validity outside of the Episcopal suc- 
cession, went no farther than the limited admission described above, 
is certain. And that he was utterly opposed to any practical re- 
cognition of ministries ‘‘ outside our own Church,’’ is plain, from 
the fact that when asked by his pupils in theology whether it was 
proper for them to receive the Lord’s Supper from such ministers, 
his answer was a prompt and emphatic “ By no means.” 

No one deprecated the formation of voluntary societies in the 
Church more warmly than Bishop Burgess. The reviewer merges 
himself again in the witness to say, that at the meeting of the 
Board of Missions that followed the formation of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Bishop came to him and said, “Tuts Boarp 
OUGHT TO DO SOMETHING TO CHECK OR REGULATE THIS MOVE- 
MENT. IT IS THE WORST THING I HAVE EVER SEEN IN THIS 
Cuurcu.” The opinion was expressed that nothing could be done. 
His answer was “ We ought, at least, to try; there must be a 
way.” fe had rarely appeared so worried and disturbed. After 
the services, he renewed the subject in the street. “THE SPIRIT 
OF THE MOVEMENT,”’ said he, “‘ Is SCHISMATICAL, AND IN SCHISM IT 
WILL END.” God grant he may not prove too true a prophet ! 

But it may be said, that afterwards, to some extent, he recog- 
nised and aided these societies. Let it be that he did. Here, 
again, the peculiarity of his position is to be taken into account. 
He opposed their formation, but being formed, he wished they 
might be useful, and he was willing to help them to be. The 
charge of inconsistency he cared nothing about. He would rarely 
take the trouble to explain himself. And, he thought, that putting 
these societies at too great a distance was precipitating the schism 
he feared. 

Was, then, Bishop Burgess a High Churchman? Not at all. 
He would have rejected the name promptly. He did not belong to 
a party, not by determination, but by instinct. It was not in his 
nature. He looked on men and measures with an impartial eye, 
and judged of them according to their merits, without caring what 
this man said, or that man said, whether the one party liked it or 
the other. But, if the question be: To what school of Christian 
thought did he belong? What were his theological affinities? The 
answer, we think, is sufficiently plain. He was thoroughly evan- 
gelical; but not evangelical after the fashion of some, who are fain 
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to monopolize the name. He loved the Gospel and he loved the 
Church, and to them he gave his life, and sealed his love with his 
too early death. 

Our task is done; would that it were better done. The tribute 
is poor; if love and reverence could have made it rich, it should 
have been rich. There stands before us a large-minded, large- 
hearted man, wise, just and pure, generous, unselfish, a true ser- 
vant of God, a true lover of man. He sleeps in Jesus, but he 
lives in many souls. He rests in Paradise; may we, who linger a 
little while behind him, be partakers of his rest; and when the 
Lord shall come, wake with him to the resurrection of the just ! 





Art IX.—ROME AND HER COUNCIL. 


The Pope and the Council, by Janus. Boston, 1870. 

The Church's Creed, or the Crown’s Creed? A letter to the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Manning, ete., ete. By EpMuND 8. FrouLKgs, 
B. D., ete. Highth Thousand, London. 

The Roman Index and its late proceedings. A Second Letter to 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Manning. By the Author of the 
Church's Creed, or the Crown’s Creed? New York. 


Or all things, whether divine or human, ever set in the life 
currents of the human race, and therefore liable to human waste 
or wealth, the Latin Communion, or as we siy Rome, is among the 
most wonderful. Unless she had forgot her high estate as a branch 
of the Catholic Church, when she usurped rule over Christeidom 
with an almost sublime audacity, and announced dogma from a 
throne which the facts of the great Catholic ages deny to her, we 
should also call her the most venerable. Confronted by her own 
incessant additions to the Creed of the Faithful, and measured 
by the stability of Oriental Christendom, we certainly cannot 
name her immutable. Yet measure her as we may, by the 
facts of antiquity or of history, and the accusing voices of 
Saints and Councils, no reflecting mind can regard otherwise than 
with a thoughtful sober anxiety, her present activities and position 
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towards Non Papal Christendom. To this measure of attention at 
least, she is entitled from all men, philosophers or Christians, who 
study the laws of human advance, and understand those subtle 
forces which tinge civilizations and become the life-blood of ce- 
cisive movements controlling the world. For admitting that 
the Catholic Church on earth in her visibility, is that channel 
fashioned partly out of human substances, along which flow the in- 
cessant tides of the Holy Ghost, to purify our race from sin, and to 
vivify it with the strength of eternal life, and there is that in the 
variable and human aspects of the Latin Communion, to challenge 
a most thoughtful inquest and sentence. Bred at first in the cat- 
acombs and smitten into fresh vigor by the red swords of gladia- 
tors, who slew the Confessors of the one Faith of the Cross, and 
climbing on its knees with constancy, in a might inspired of its mar- 
tyrdoms, ever upward towards supremacy over heathen Rome, at 
last, as God willed, the Roman Church acquired a truly imperial 
throne. Yet somehow almost from the start it became too much 
an dvztdyGovos, a child of the Roman soil, to display that temper of 
pure Catholicity which the Holy Ghost alone sends down from 
Ileaven. Rome herself a congeries, in her sinister devotions, of 
all heathen superstitions, exhaled a malaria, which very soon be- 
numbed the delicate and sensitive heart-strings of the Faith. Ilu- 
man weakness in the new Hierarchy of Peter yielded to the tempta- 
tions of Pontifex Maximus aud his flamens celebrating their mag- 
nificent but godless Ritual, until the Roman Church, affronted the 
simplicity of the Bride of Christ with a ceremonial materialistic, 
sensuous and heathenish beyond Law and against Truth, as they 
are defined and taught in Council and Gospel. A_ kindred inspi- 
ration from below, led the same Church, to attempt to outrank 
Cesar and the Civil Empire, with an ecclesiastical imperialism to 
be extended over all countries and all ages, of which the Patriarch 
of Rome was to be the new Cxsar, more august than Augustus, 
and more enduring than any dynasty assailable by Goth and Van- 
dal, or defensible with sword or legion. This new imperialism, 
contrived by the Tiber and under the very shadow of that imperial 
throne, it conspired from the start to subvert, and whose overthrow 
it has sought in the name of Christ, with the bloodiest swords and 
the bitterest intrigues for nigh two thousand years, is seeking this 
day, in a boldly gathered convention of men it calls a Council, to 
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extend its sway, and undertakes to put men’s very souls in thought, 
affection and outward act under its own irresponsible control. It 
is clear that only an infallible God can safely or wisely do this, and 
to His will, plainly expressed, all pious men will yield themselves. 
It therefore follows that this new imperialism administered by this 
spiritual Emperor must be infallible, like God. The Pope desires 
a new dogma of infallibility. By it he becomes logically and prac- 
tically God. Unless his holiness has erred in his Latin syllogisms, 
he is entitled to stand towards all men in the place of God. 

In order however to accomplish such stupendous results, the 
Patriarch of old Rome and his coadjutors, during the ages have 
had great labors to undergo. The earliest and least worthy of 
them had for their point, to win not a Catholic but Roman head- 
ship over those ancient, and sometimes through their imperial re- 
lationships, powerful centres of the Church—the thrones of oriental 
Bishops. To this assault upon primitive and fundamental priv- 
leges confirmed by ancient use and Councils, the Churches of Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus and Alexandria, did, and do oppose many 
most ancient and Catholic defenses and protests. From the 
Church in the East, Rome has never gained admission of her im- 
perial claim, though put in a thousand Protean shapes to suit the 
circumstances, while this very day the Oriental Communions with 
unstammering but regretful lips repeat their primitive warnings 
against that arrogance of Rome which claims lordship over equals, 
and which Catholics both East and West declare to be the root of 
heresy and schism. In the West, Rome has had a somewhat dif- 
ferent and upon the whole a more laudable task. For since as re- 
gards Western Christianity, Rome was the elder daughter, and the 
Faith came from Rome to the West, and not contrariwise the 
Latin Communion, carried the Cross to the western heathen and 
imparted to them those spiritual treasures of which it had been 
made a steward. With that Cross it carried its own imperialism 
and imposed it on the converted. Under the Latin sway, the 
western and northern races, robust beyond the East and South, 
in a certain granite inflexibility of principle, and in a piety which 
has about it not oriental dreaminess or asceticism, nor even the 
Southern flame of Egypt or Numidia, but a high pure constancy 
and aroma, like the loyalty ofa natural law, and the purity of vio- 
lets fed from snow, wrought out their destiny. Then came the 
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Reformation which broke from great races the yoke of the Latin 
imperialism. For that Reformation, whatever good or bad was in 
it, we hold Rome clearly responsible. The Reformers liad been 
nurtured at Rome’s breast, and were such as she herself made them. 
Enslaved by Rome, against the law of Catholicity, both Papacy 
and Catholicity perished out of the hearts of infuriate men to whose 
madness their unworthy mother had ministered. Two things are 
here clearly affirmed concerning the Reformation. ist, that since 
its age the great northern races have gone on their way, broken 
away from Rome, and have wrought out great destinies in arts, 
arms and wealth. 2d, that for the last three hundred years, 
Roman action has been in the West, limited and determined by 
what she alone regards as the great Protestant heresy, and schism. 
Of her life in these three centuries, it remains to mention that 
despite any compulsory moderation, she may at times have shown, 
from the days when she summoned to her aid the Jesuits who suc- 
ceeded in repelling the tides of Reform, with as bold and audacious 
self-sacrifice as men have ever seen, to this present hour Rome 
has held to and intensified both her heathenism and her imperial- 
ism in a most marvellous and ill boding fidelity to her ancient sins 
against Christ’s Church. Her heathenism reveals itself in the 
new pomp and ceremony, wherewith she celebrates the mysteries 
of the Childlike Gospel of our blessed Lord, and in all such offen- 
ses against the Faith, as her novel dogmas concerning the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Assumption. Her imperialism crowns it- 
self in the demand which the present Patriarch of old Rome is 
making in the most singular and stupendous request ever made be- 
fore men, viz., Papal Infallibility. 

In this formidable endeavor after dogmatic Infallibility, the 
true genius of Rome appears. The historic path of the Papacy 
has this singular quality in it, that whoever takes it cannot stand 
still without destruction, but must always be moving on. There- 
fore when in these days the acute minds of Christendom are in- 
quiring with renewed force as to the Papal claims, and are 
erying out with a clearer voice than ever before was heard 
by the Roman Curia that they are spurious and convicts in 
the Court of History, as having been traitors to the truth, Rome, 
instead of Confession for the truth, affirms against truth all 
that the world denies. And with a recklessness of one who 
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perils all things on the throw of the dice, Rome thus pressed by 
modern civilization intensifies her arrogance and proceeds to match 
against the world an old claim put into a new dogma of Infallibili- 
ty. To this policy assent doubtless the majority of the Latin 
Communion—all those who confound the Papacy with Catholicity 
—and the most resolute and thorough ecclesiastic tempers, who 
finding themselves implicated in an ancient system, whose ruin 
would overthrow themselves, elect to fight boldly for victory or 
annihilation. In this undertaking, we need hardly remind our 
readers, the Jesuits, from the start the very janissaries and 
fanatics of the Papacy, take the lead. This great dominant party 
are so far right, as this, that any serious check to their aspiration, 
would be the beginning of the overthrow of the whole Roman sys- 
tem. For the last twenty-four years this party have been steadily 
gaining ground, and have brought to bear a most grievous weight 
upon the necks of those honest and free souls in communion with 
Rome, who while loving with a great zeal the Mother who bore 
them, are so loyal to her as to desire to see her rid of the Papal 
yoke, and made in truth a pure and stainless bride of that Christ 
with whose religion even Popes and Jesuits may not lightly meddle. 
The fate of men like Lacordaire, Lammenais, Montalembert, Hya- 
cinthe, Ffoulkes and a host of others attest the supremacy and 
severity of the zealots of Papacy. 

The men in Communion with Rome, Catholics but not Papists, 
have learning, piety and history on their side, but they lack num- 
bers, and unless protected by Divine favor, or the temporal inter- 
ferences of secular power, are likely to be crushed down into silence 
and oblivion. Without doubt the vote of the Roman world is 
vastly on the side of the most extreme ideas. 

In such a posture of affairs we should expect to find in this age 
the vast power of the Papacy absorbing all control, and grinding 
down between the upper and lower mill-stones of its imperialism 
and its heathenism all men who will not lie prone and abject before 
its almost illimitable arrogance and usurpation. And that such is 
the fact singularly enough has been lately demonstrated by men, 
not only in Communion with her, but who were once members of 
the Anglican Church. Mr. Ffoulkes, whose name appears in the 
two pamphlets whose titles preface this essay, was bred a Church- 
man, and like many others, disgusted by the Hanoverian lethargy 
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which oppressed a Church, in no slight thraldom to a State in 
which a Jew or Turk might hold political sway ; and thinking to 
find at Rome what had been betterkept at Canterbury, as true 
Peace and Faith, became a pervert from his spiritual Mother, and 
submitted his neck to the Roman yoke. At most of these men, 
considering their sincerity, their suffering, their aspiration, and 
above all their mistake, the wise Churchman always looks through his 
tears ; and with some of them we know the old altars and the old 
loves and the old graves of their own dead speak out of cold but 
gentle lips words that wound them to their very souls. We should 
not judge from his writings that Mr. Ffoulkes’ nature was of the 
pathetic order, but he shows himself at least to be an outspoken 
honest Englishman, who hates sham and lies not a whit less be- 
cause they hide under a priest’s gown, and who does not believe 
that even a Pope can reverse or override with impunity a law of 
God. He is a Catholic who thinks with Innocent III, “ Falsitas 
sub velamine sanctitatis tolerari non debet,”’ and with St. Bernard, 
‘¢ Melius est ut scandalum oriatur quam veritas relinquatur.” Yet 
for opinions so novel to the Roman Curia he has fallen into great 
misery. His crime seems to have been partly this, that he, having 
like an honest man been studying Church history and discovered, 
what most honest scholars have always said, that the Popes had 
been the great corrupters of the Faith, and proved in his pamphlet, 
‘‘The Church’s Creed or the Crown’s Creed,” that Pope Benedict 
VIII under stress from the Emperor Henry II had corrupted the 
Nicene Creed and taught men heresy through the whole West— 
said so. For this his book was put in the Index and himself con- 
demned by the Communion he had sought. 

Moved thereat in his English blood, which his share of the Papal 
virus seemed unable to emasculate, and stung as a brave true-souled 
man should be by a drivelling dishonesty in the garb of piety more 
fitted for eunuchs than men, he has written down his thoughts in 
another letter to Archbishop Manning, concerning the way the 
Roman Curia has treated him. He proves in his own case, with a 
sincerity which carries conviction, that he was not only condemned 
by the Congregation of the Index unheard and in violation of its 
own organic law, but that even Dr. Manning, the Roman Primate 
of all England, was not only not allowed to administer justice upon 
him, but was compelled against justice, and under circumstances 
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which would sting a tender conscience to a great agony, to proceed 
against him as acriminal. He proves in a summing up of the 
acts of the Roman Curia on English soil, how that Court has ever 
been the disturber of the loyalty of English Roman Catholics 
toward the Crown; how it forsook and left for long years the un- 
shepherded fold in England without pastors or overseers ; how it 
oppressed with systematic injuries the stateliest spirits of its own 
Communion and those who had paid tribute of the severest labors, 
provided they had loved truth better than Rome, and would not 
forget that they were Englishmen under the Papal livery ; that it, 
as we shall elsewhere and hereafter see, systematically destroys 
the power of local Bishops with its Vicars Apostolical, and absorbs 
all power into the Roman Forum to receive Italian justice; and 
that it does these and many other things not in even a decent, 
heathen way, but in a fashion which reminds one of a stiletto and 
the fatal cup, and the poisoned Florentine Eucharist, and of 
whatsoever is malarial and deadly in the atmosphere of morals. 

We confess to have been greatly moved by certain very plain 
revelations touching the Roman Curia contained in this book. For 
that even a heretic may have some regard for honesty and a schis- 
matic delight in fair or at least decent play, even the veriest jan- 
issary of Rome may easily grant; and we have paid strict atten- 
tion to Mr. Ffoulkes’ sayings : 


“Could there have been imagined any policy more truly Roman than this, 
to withhold a power from our Bishops which the laws of England would 
never interfere with their exercising but on the contrary would uphold them 
in exercising over their respective flocks so long as it was wielded with jus- 
tice ; and to bind them hand and foot to the sentences of a foreign Court, a 
position which could not fail to lower them in the eyes of their countrymen 
and may sooner or later bring them into collision with the laws of the Realm? 
. . . + Has Rome no faith in Bishops who have sworn allegiance to the 
Pope on their consecration and are responsible to him ever afterwards for 
all they do, that she cannot trust them to rule their flocks except through the 
confessional or administer justice to them in broad day-light, &e.?. . Here 
we see still after all that has been said and done by our forefathers in depre- 
ciation of it, victims to the same intrigues, to the same back-stair practices, 
to the same secret and irregular agencies that they were. . . These are no 
visionary sketches of my own. Iam speaking of three notorious intrigues 
of late years, . . that I could not help knowing.” 

A Second Letter, &c., pp. 67-8. 


We have learned for the first time in Mr. Ffoulkes’ second let- 
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ter what that true priestly temper is which has in ages past created 
such stout infidels as Voltaire to curse not only all priestcraft but 
all religion with at least an honest mouth. For if anything in 
this world can madden a man loving truth above all, it is the 
spectacle of a priest and a non-combatant, professed to Christian 
virtues, wearing a priest’s robes for a cloak under which he may 
work nastiness, and from under which in a safe time he may stab 
in the back a man with his hands tied. Now a priest so described 
would answer, we should say, to the treatment which our author 
tells us he and other English Romanists have been subjected to. 
The Puritan through his nose, might speak a very whining and 
fragmentary truth betimes, in a sincere love for his fanatical and 
monstrous religiosities ; but such a man shows like an angel of 
light beside the sleekest priest or Cardinal who with abject eyes 
and a godly salutation of Christian peace carries a ready lie in his 
soul to wound with it a fellow-man as opportunity may serve. We 
cannot conceal from our mind that the flavor of the acts which 
Mr. Foulkes’ second book narrates is neither clean nor healthy. 
It smacks of the South, and is redolent of Italian godliness. There 
is nothing bracing in the atmosphere of such transactions, and to 
go no further, in them one fails to find that robust manhood which 
the Northern nations alone esteem. The Roman Cardinals may 
have the bearing of ancient women in an inoffensive reticent de- 
meanor, but the Roman Catholic religion must make of its Clergy 
men if it expects to retain respect among men. We close this 
part of our discussion of the present conduct of the Roman Church 
towards her own children, with a confession in Mr. Ffoulkes’ sec- 
ond letter. 

** Our watchword,” he says, “ has been Rome or infidelity. . . But no- 
body who has ever confronted his neighbor with this dilemma can be dis- 
pensed from asking his own conscience the further question, ‘Are Rome and 
Christianity convertible terms?’ And this in spite of all my best wishes 
that they were, or might be, J am unable in honesty to profess they are.” 

Second Letter, &c. p. 75. 

Such then in her internal economy is that Church which to-day 
disturbs “‘ the orb of the globe’’ with her so-called Ecumenical 
Council. To deny her great influence upon men would be to give 
the lie to human experience. Rome is strong, but at her circum- 
ference, not at her centre. If Rome were to exhibit herself as she 
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is, and not as she desires to seem, she would have by a single act 
turned victory against herself. Taking advantage of that awe 
with which unfamiliarity always environs things kept in the solitude 
of sanctuaries vulgar feet never invade, and she has become vener- 
able to many by her distance, and the studied seclusion of her 
Council-chambers. Then she touches with the outward actions of 
her circumference pliant minds into a veneration not due. In 
other words Rome puts close to honest hearts blessed verities, and 
in her secret conclaves practices knaveries. Ffoulkes’ book shows 
it, and Alphonso de Liguori’s Ethics defend it. Thus in all her 
more formal acts there is an outward dignity and patience which 
seem bred from an eternity of peace; but beneath so harmless a 
garb have often lurked, as the world knows, the most merciless in- 
quisitors, and enemies of the purest virtues. 

It is Rome then, this complex and sinister mixture of good and 
evil, so bland and yet so inexorable in request and domination, so 
silent in the forum, and yet so loud-mouthed in the souls of men, 
demanding even the sacrifice of manhood for her own weal, when 
necessary ; this Church, which has the best nurses in a hospital 
or on a battle-field, and priests who care boldly in the midst of 
the deadliest epidemics for their flock ; this Church, which in one 
spot nurtures peasants or Indians, or Tartars with the Latin mass, 
and elsewhere sits in honor at the gayest courts or feeds at the 
most luxurious tables; this vast and old establishment carrying 
on its ancient policy, which to-day confronts the world of the nine- 
teenth century with the avowed purpose of conquering down all its 
loftiness under the shadow and service of the Papal tiara. It isa 
spectacle not more lightly to be regarded because it is so ill- 
omened. 

Thus Rome stands a fortified camp, as it were within a circle 
of active enemies. That circle is inscribed in time by the whole 
of the human race, who are non-Roman. One arc of that circle— 
Heathendom—containing 700,000,000 souls, completes. Another 
are is filled by the Greek Church, 70,000,000 strong, occupying 
the most ancient and venerable Episcopal thrones and living for 
1,500 years, without notion of any change, and immutable as the 
desert, and full, as it sometimes seems to Westerns, of the peace of 
the dust of the graves. In the West, Protestant Christians, 
120,000,000 more, complete another arc—men broken away from 
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Rome with an angry energy against all her claim: foremost of all, 
at least, in the visible sinews of great nationalities; erecting 
libraries that outrank all ancient ones; from the upper waters to 
the deltas of all rivers, disturbing their winding currents with the 
eager prows of their ships, and fretting all seas with the swift keels 
of commerce; speaking across oceans with the flame of the mys- 
terious fire from heaven; moying in a giant’s wrestle to conquer 
and acquire the treasure of the land and sea. Such is the world 
that confronts the cohorts of old Rome under a Cesar that wears 
a tiara. How will he advance on it? 

That is the very question which this present Convention at Rome 
proceeds to answer. The dominant party, and foremost among 
them, the Jesuits, affirm boldly that the Roman Church should not 
advance on modern civilization, to treat with it, or compromise, 
but to attack it and overthrow it. To accomplish this, they say, 
it becomes necessary to sharpen the wedge of the Roman phalanx 
with the invulnerable and overmastering point of Papal Infalli- 
bility, and to push that against civilization for its discomfiture. 
But what is this new and potent weapon, and how came it in the 
Latin arsenal? And what, moreover, is its actual force and metal, 
to be now paraded before the doomed enemies of St. Peter's privi- 
lege? It is to answer such inquiries that we now devote our- 
selves. 

“The present doctrine of Papal Infallibility, in brief, is this, 
that ‘The Pope carries on Christ’s work on earth, and is in rela- 
tion to us what Christ would be if He was still visibly present to 
rule His Church.’ And as Christ cannot err, being God, so the 
Pope cannot err, and, therefore, whatever the Pope decides to be 
true, is true; to be faith, is. faith; to be godliness, is godliness. 
As the Jesuit, Gretzer, said, at the beginning of the XVIIth 
Century: ‘When we speak of the Church, we mean the Pope,’ 
as Bellarmine has called the Pope ‘ Vice-God;’ as other Jesuits 
have lately said: ‘It is not enough for the people only to know 
that the Pope is head of the Church and the Bishops; they must 
also understand, that their own faith and religious life flow through 
him; that in him... is the power which strengthens and the 
light which gnides them; that he is the dispenser of spiritual 
graces ; the giver of the benefits of religion.’ ’’—/Janus, pp. 31-2. 

So every true papist, according to the dominant public senti- 
ment of the Latin Communion, is bound under pain of heresy, to 
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hold that the Pope is almost an incarnation of God, and that God 
Himself having wound up the world, as a watch, has, as it were, 
gone to sleep and left His Vicar in St. Peter’s chair to rule and 
administer the world as he sees fit, in a full and unerring wisdom 
which ranks him, in fact, not as one of the Holy Trinity, but the 
Holy Quaternity of Four Divine Persons, and One God, whose 
throne on earth his Holiness occupies. From all which we dis- 
cover that the old imperialism of Rome is now disposed to be satis- 
fied, not with a mere unquestioned rule over mankind, but even 
ventures to thrust God down from His sovereignty, to be controlled 
in the realm of the human race, by the pleasure of that Roman 
Curia, headed by an old man, who are not [is creatures, but His 
masters. The position does not seem to heretics to be an over 
pious one. Yet, it is perfectly intelligible, as our Jesuit overseers 
graciously state it to us. 

The question, therefore, very naturally puts itself to us heretics, 
who, in all our sins, have still retained some sort of reverence for 
the Holy Trinity, and have kept the traditions of the one salvation ° 
through Jesus Christ and the one comforting of the Holy Ghost, 
“‘TIow did this dogma, so outwardly monstrous in its insults to the 
Christian religion, come to be held by Rome?’ We, therefore, look 
back, as Janus does, with our face towards the past, and ask of his- 
tory. Andas this is so grave a matter, we examine historical facts 
minutely. In primitive times, we find that Rome had not only not 
the supremacy of the Church, but that again and again Churches 
more venerable, like the Asiatic, or the Egyptian, or the African, 
not only declined to follow the Roman lead, but upon occasion, 
decided against her, and led her. Thus, for the first four centuries, 
Councils alone decided dogmatic questions. At the second Ecu- 
menical Council, in 881 A. D., Rome was not represented at all. 
Pope Siricius (384-398) declined to decide on a question of doc- 
trine, but referred the whole matter to the proper Bishops. In the 
three great controversies of the first ages; namely, the question 
about Easter, about heretical Baptism, and about the penitential 
discipline, Rome was overborne by the general sentiment of Chris- 
tendom, and her weak displays of arrogance speedily rebuked by 
her sister and equal Churches, with a very open condemnation, In 
the Arian disputes, which disturbed the Church, Rome not only, 
for a long time, abstained from any prominence, but when she 
spoke through her Pope, Liberius, it was to condemn the Nicene 
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Faith, as now held by Christendom, and to favor Arius, in a dis- 
graceful blunder, which has left, down through all the medizval 
ages the stain of the tradition that St. Peter’s Chair was once filled 
by an acknowledged heretic. 

The same fact appears from the ancient Constitution of the 
Church. For in primitive times the Popes took no part in con- 
voking Councils. All great Councils, to which Bishops came from 
different countries, were convoked by the Emperors, nor were the 
Popes even consulted about it beforehand. If they thought a 
General Council necessary, they had to petition the Imperial Court, 
as Innocent did in the matter of St. Chrysostom, and Leo, after 
the Synod of 449; and then they did not always prevail, as both 
the Popes just named learned by experience. They were not 
always allowed to preside personally or by deputy at the great 
Councils, though no one denied them the first rank in the Church. 
At Nice, at the two Councils of Ephesus, in 431 and 449, and at 
the Fifth General Council, in 553, others presided ; only at Chal- 
cedon, in 451, and at Constantinople, in 680, did the Papal legates 
preside.” Janus, p. 63. And it is plain that the Pope did not 
then claim even the presidency of Councils, from the fact that Leo 
I sent his legates to Ephesus, although he knew that the Emperor 
had named not him, but the Bishop of Alexandria to preside. In 
fact, it is plain from history, that for the first thousand years no 
Pope ever issued a doctrinal decision, addressed to the whole Church. 

The overwhelming argument against the Papal arrogance, deriva- 
ble from antiquity, is made weighty with the concurrent testimony 
of those ancient Fathers, for whom, in words, at least, Rome pro- 
fesses reverence. In the first three centuries, St. Irenzeus is the 
only writer who connects the superiority of the Roman Church 
with doctrine, and he in no such way as to justify her modern 
claim. All the other Fathers, East and West—Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Lactantius, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, the Great, the 
two Gregories, St. Chrysostom, and the two Cyrils, Hilary, St. 
Ambrose, and a host of others, preserve an ominous silence about 
any such claim or right in Rome. St. Augustine, who has written 
more on the Church than all the other Fathers put together, in ten 
folios has only one sentence, in a letter, which can even be distort- 
ed into a support of the Papal claim. Again, the Patristic inter- 
pretations of that Scripture, which Rome, under the Jesuits, claims 
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to be proof of her vast majority, are all the same way. For in- 
stance, not one of them ever applies texts ‘like Math., xvi. 18, 
John, xxi. 17, to the Roman Bishops, as Peter’s successors. Not 
one of their commentaries which we possess—works of Origen, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, Augustine, &c., has even the faintest hint 
that the supremacy of Rome is the consequence of the commission 
and promise to Peter. Even the passage (Luke, xxii. 32) on 
which the Jesuits build Infallibility, was never held by the Fathers, 
who have discussed it (and there are eighteen of them,) to be any- 
thing more than a prayer to Christ, that His Apostle might not 
wholly succumb and lose his faith entirely in his approaching trial. 
Pope Agatho, in 680 A. D., when endeavoring to avert the con- 
demnation of his predecessor, Honorius, for heresy, was the first 
to put it to a different use. We may close this section of our his- 
torical inquiry with the grave words of the author of Janus. 


“Now, the Tridentine profession of faith, imposed on the Clergy since 
Pius IV, contains a vow never to interpret Holy Scripture, otherwise than 
in accord with the unanimous consent of the Fathers, that is, the great 
Church doctors of the first six centuries; . . . . Every Bishop and 
Theologian, therefore, breaks his oath when he interprets the passage in 
question (Luke, xxii. 32,) of a gift of infallibility, promised by Christ to 
the Popes.”’—Janus, pp. 75-6. 


But how then in the face of Councils, Fathers, and the general 
drift of primitive Christendom, has Rome been able to build up 
such an edifice of Infallibility, as that which now so overshadows 
the Roman conscience? The work that it has taken seven cen- 
turies to perform, can be clearly distinguished even to the separate 
stories that compose the structure. Availing herself of that po- 
litical supremacy which throned by the Tiber, was sometimes ex- 
ercised in her behalf, and acquiring respect from others by diverse 
worldly or at least temporal considerations, it is not to be doubted, 
that from a very early age the Roman Patriarch did attain a cer- 
tain pre-eminency among his fellow Bishops, whose thrones owed 
him in Catholic custom no subserviency. Upon this basis of honor, 
however acquired or measured, the Roman Court proceeded with 
more or less misnomer of honesty to establish its ecclesiastical im- 
perialism. Its inventions against truth and Catholicity were 
neither few nor meagre, but are surprising for their multitude. It 
invented acts of spurious martyrs, fables of the conversion and 
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Baptism of Constantine ; imaginary decrees of Councils committing 
greater trusts to Peter; letters of power that no honest man had 
written ; histories of events that had never happened to give Rome 
at some new point advantage in some new struggle; Canons never 
received or heard of outside Rome; letters of Fathers like St. 
Cyprian altered; false lists of Popes set up; false documents 
touching pretended gifts of territory from Constantine ; even a like 
letter of St. Peter toa heathen King, whereby there was some- 
thing more for Rome; in short inventions which for their mag- 
nitude and number have never been equalled in either Christian 
or heathen ages. Thus the foundations of the Infallibility dogma 
were laid by different hands in different ages, so as best to serve 
Roman pride, and least to be detected in their dishonesty. In 
the beginning of the IXth Century, except in the addition of these 
falsehoods and their undoubted influence on the minds of an illiter- 
ate and barbarous age, no radical change had been wrought in the 
Constitution of the Western or Latin Church. But in the middle 
of that century, about 845, A. D., the Isidorian Decretals appeared, 
and at once the imperialism of Rome vaulted almost to the height 
of its sinister ambition. In very trvth these Decretals were mere- 
ly clumsy forgeries that could not endure for an hour modern 
scientific criticism, but in that age they bound the yoke of Rome 
on the neck of the unscientific and unquestioning West. They 
pretended to be certain decrees of ancient popes and synods, by 
which the whole Church of God was handed over bound hand and 
foot to the good pleasure of imperial Rome. The apparent object 
of the forger was twofold. Ist, to protect provincial Bishops in 
semi-civilized lands, like those of France, from all external inter- 
ference by state authorities, that is to create for the Church an 
imperium in imperio, and a privileged class of ecclesiastics inde- 
pendent of the throne; 2d, to intensify the power of the Pope in 
the aid of his Episcopal brethren. Whatever success this forgery 
had with the rulers of the West in restraining their hands from the 
Church, its result on the other hand came to this, that the Pope 
magnified by the falsehood, swallowed these same Bishops and al! 
their privileges in the capacious maw of his Infallibility, and a lie 
grew to deprive them all of their liberties. But when he had ac- 
complished his meal on Episcopal rights in the West, he confronted 
the civil power with a claim to its obedience, and proved by 
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this same forgery, how in all time St. Peter's chair had controlled 
in an unquestioned right all thrones, principalities and powers. 
Thus with one lie he enslaved both Church and State in the West. 
Delayed however from the full fruition of its mendacity, it was 
not until Leo IX., (1048-1054) that the Papacy reaped full har- 
vest of its crime against God. Under him the Latin imperialism 
whose aim was and is to centralize and convey all power to Rome 
conquered. 

Gregory VII., in his own fashion, and by aid of new laws based 
on the Isidorian decretals, put into practical shape by the shrewd 
priest-lawyers he gathered about him, riveted in still closer links the 
ancient chain of bondage. Then in the middle of the XIIth 
century Gratian’s Decretum, a book of Canon law in which all the 
falsehoods of previous ages in behalf of the Papacy, appeared as 
organic laws of the Church, ended for its own age at least all 
question of Rome’s supremacy. ‘Thus it had been accomplished 
upon the mind of the Western Church, that it was heresy, not to 
believe that the Pope was infallible, holy, and had right of excom- 
munication over all Churches. It only remained to develop these 
new doctrines to their logical conclusions. This from the time of 
Alexander IIT. (1159-81, ) till now, the Papacy has endeavored 
to accomplish, by destroying all Bishops down to the level of 
Roman serfs, by causing all roads to lead to Rome, and all honor 
to proceed from Rome, and by absorbing all dignity and the foun- 
tain of all ecclesiastical eminency into Rome. To do this it has 
used the monastic orders, the perils of kings and the misfortunes 
of nations, the evil man’s villany and the good man’s piety ina 
strange unscrupulous career of intrigue, craft and cant; troubled 
by so-called Councils, by the vices of its own pontiffs, the inquests 
of honest men wishing reform, yet ever proceeding on its own line 
of policy and trampling down fact, history, human aspiration, and 
every thing but God. That it has failed with Him appears from 
that necessity which convokes this present Council, and that out- 
spoken habit of Christian men to-day, who dare to tear away the 
veils behind which Rome hides her deformities, and to expose in 
the full glare of pure truth the ghastly and monstrous pretence of 
Infallibility, and the equally gigantic, and now historic falsehoods 
on which it rests. The dogma of Infallibility is not yet accom- 
plished, and even Jesuits may fail to garrote modern civilization 
with their pet doctrine. 
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Having thus briefly traced from primitive times the way which 
the Roman Curia has followed in the enslavement of Christ's 
Church to her own imperialism, it remains in the next place to 
notice the handling which Rome gives her favorite doctrine in the 
present assembly at Rome. That she wishes to fortify this doc- 
trine into a dogma to be as implicitly obeyed as any article of the 
Nicene Symbol and under equal penalties by all the Faithful, is 
so generally and in such wise affirmed, that we may take the fact 
as proven. But to us heretics, the way in which she advances to 
her point seems worthy of a Court that has based for a thousand 
years all its great governmental claims upon the most singular 
congeries of forgeries and falsehoods that ever challenged the con- 
tempt of the human mind. The Jesuits, children in temper of the 
Isidorian Decretals, and the Donation of Constantine, and of what- 
ever historic unveracity may assist the absolutism of the Papacy, 
act in this present Council as masters of ceremonies, and of the sit- 
uation. A subtle pressure from a thousand threats and hints 
scattered through Ultra-montane literature is brought to bear on 
timid or time-serving consciences, to oppress them with a dread of 
that easily offended Court, rich in the gift of Bishoprics, Vicar 
Generalships, and Cardinal-hats. The power of votes in a Roman 
Council has for a long time been studied and shaped by Rome in 
behalf of the present issue. The bold free minds of the Latin 
Communion have been confronted with the spectres of excommu- 
nication, a personal defamation that taints in the very grave; and 
the wrath of a world-wide hierarchy which stabs station, piety and 
learning not papal, with a smile, and destroys honorable antagon- 
ists with a semblance of the blessings of unity and peace. The in- 
ternal economy ofthe Council, in the appointment of committees 
to prepare and shape certain ecclesiastic work, and the public in- 
troduction of it in adroit priestly fashion ; the established laws of 
debate different from any other forum ; the incessant manipulation 
of the deputies by a thousand soft but merciless hands of papal re- 
quest ; and above all its secrecy, impress onlookers with the idea 
that here the great imperial lie of the ages, is to be defended, not 
merely by draping it in the costume of truth, ( for to that endeavor 
unswerving judicial history opposes itself,) but by chaining the 
lips of honesty, and strangling the throat of Catholicism with an 
Italian cord of Jesuitism and fraud. In other words this Council 
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has about it the air of a cavern damp and unhealthy, in whose 
secrecies assassins lie in wait, and from out whose shadows dag- 
gers may at any moment gleam and wound to death all not clad in 
the Papal livery. 

Since then Infallibility finds itself to-day at Rome in such meet 
company, and concluding as we do from a survey of the situation, 
that the chances are vastly in favor of its becoming a dogma in 
the Latin Church, it occurs to every one to ask, what will logically 
result if this happens? In the first place it puts all human so- 
ciety and government under the Pope and gives to one man or 
God, as this dogma may define him, irresponsible and final authori- 
ty against and over all human institutions, in politics, arts, litera- 
ture and arms. It unthrones all kings and dejects all peoples 
under an Italian Curia with a somebody at the head of it who may 
be a Borgia, and is, according to the Jesuits, omniscient and om- 
nipresent Deity. It says with the Jesuit Erbermann: 

“A thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well be infallible, for God has 
before now pointed out the right road by the mouth of a speaking ass ;” and 
with Cardinal Deusdedit: “ Even if a Pope is so bad that he drags down 
whole nations to hell with him in troops, nobody can rebuke him; for he 
who judges all can be judged of no man,” 

It makes every Romanist a possible traitor to the laws under 
which he lives since whatever an Infallible Pope may at any time 
command him he must do under pain of heresy and excommunica- 
tion. And as many Popes have heretofore, as with the German 
Emperors, claimed rule over all crowns, so must all future Popes 
make the same claim since one Infallible Pontiff cannot well con- 
tradict another. Therefore, to go no further, at any time after the 
promulgation of this dogma, it is competent, for any old man in St. 
Peter’s Chair, surrounded by his Jesuits, to condemn Congresses, 
lyceums, public schools, all assemblies of Protestant Christians, all 
freedom of speech or print, any or all of our social customs, 
to put his foot on our necks and subject the whole American peo- 
ple to his irresponsible pleasure ; and what is more all good Catho- 
lies are bound to aid and abet him. Was ever so monstrous a claim 
made by a mere mortal? Is it a wonder that all civil governments 
in Christendom know this dogma levelled against their existence ? 
It brings back the Inquisition and the whole Papal scheme of In- 
terdict and Excommunication. For though most men do not 
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know it, the Jesuit temper of to-day is in favor of extreme mea- 
sures, and the control of modern civilization by faggot and rack 
and dungeon. The Vienna Jesuit Schrader has lately said: 


“Tt is not only minds that are under the power of the Church.” Another 
Jesuit, Schneeman, says: “The love of earthly things which injures the 
Church’s order, obviously cannot be effectually put down by merely spiritual 
punishments. If that order is to be avenged on what has injured it, if that 
is to suffer which has enjoyed the sin, temporal and sensible punishments 
must be employed.” 

Ile also adds that the reason why the Church does not punish 
as of old, is because the State does not protect her in her divine 
right to burn a man for denying that her head patriarch is greater 
than God! In one land at least this blessed right of Rome to 
murder in the name of the Crucified is to-day maintained. In the 
Concordat made in 1863 with the republics of South America it is 
laid down in Article 8 that the civil authorities are absolutely 
bound to execute every penalty decreed by the Spiritual Courts. 
It is therefore incumbent on such Catholics as Dillinger and Hya- 
cinthe to avoid Quito and Santiago ! 

Another effect of this dogma will be to erase and obliterate truth 
as a necessity in history and the affairs of the human race. Its 
exact oflice is not merely to control all affairs to the Papal pleasure 
but to dig out from mankind and consume those immutable princi- 
ples of justice, right and honor which among heathen as well as 
Christians have in all ages been thought to rest in the eternal 
qualities of God. For in the first place if the Pope can decide as 
God, and since decrees are more easily got from Rome than [ea- 
ven, what need of God at all? When the fountain of all virtue is 
in the Vatican why trouble ourselves about the will of Him 
who sitteth upon the great white Throne in Heaven? The atheism 
of this Jesuit dogma we shall expound hereafter. The Pontiff 
who usurps God’s throne is very likely to override God’s law. It 
is from this fountain of evil that in past ages the moral degrada- 
tion of the Popes themselves proceeded. For they have proved no 
exception to the rule that a vast irresponsible power in men always 
corrupts them. For if measurably good Popes like Gregory could 
say that the Papal tiara was like a crown of thorns to them, a host 
of worse men have enjoyed their eminency only to manifest a swift 
degeneracy. So wide-spread has this conviction been in the Latin 
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Communion, that for ages the advent of otherwise good men to 
Peter’s Chair has been watched by their friends with great anxiety. 
And yet by a fatal and logical necessity, and unless history for a 
thousand years be destroyed out of human memory, the Pope must 
be infallible in order to justify his past domination. For if he be 
fallible and yet asserts to govern without question, then are his 
subjects the veriest slaves, since to obey without question a ques- 
tionable authority, and that too over the souls of men, is the pro- 
foundest and bitterest serfdom. But if he be infallible, he is as 
God, and is as such to be obeyed, and such obedience is the only 
true liberty. 

But abstaining from any further notice of the influence upon 
the Pope of his own pet dogma, and we touch a more vital matter 
by inquiring of its logical influence on mankind. And with them, 
should they accept it, for reasons already noted, it will go very far 
to destroy all those virtues which have in all time been held to be 
of supreme value and honor. They must in the first place believe 
internecine propositions. It must be believed, as in the 1Xth Cen- 
tury, that Popes decided the same questions exactly opposite, and 
yet every one was right. It must be believed that when Pope 
Pelagius declared that the invocation of the Trinity was necessary 
to valid Baptism and Nicholas I assured the Bulgarians that it was 
not, both spoke truth. It must be believed that when Stephen II 
allowed marriage with a slave girl to be annulled, and Baptism valid 
when administered with wine, while a host of other Popes had con- 
demned both doctrines, none have erred. It must be believed that 
when Celestine III annulled a marriage where either party became 
heretical and Innocent LIT annulled this decision, and Hadrian VI 
called Celestine a heretic for giving it, that all and several of these 
decisions were infallible. It must be believed that the decree of 
Eugenius IV to the Armenians, whereby the Sacraments both of 
the Western and Oriental Churches as they now hold them were 
practically mutilated and confused, is the very word of God. It 
must be believed that when Sixtus VI edited the Latin Bible and 
ordered it to be received by all under pain of excommunication, 
though he by actual count had introduced some two thousand 
errors iuto it, and Cardinal Bellarmine hushed up the scandal in 
behalf of his enemy the aforesaid Sixtus, by ancient and unblush- 
ing lies, and a member of the Roman Curia, Cardinal Azzolini, 
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after Bel'armine’s death, urged that as he had insulted three Popes 
and exhibited two as liars, viz., Gregory XIV and Clement VIII, a 
posthumous work of the great Jesuit should be suppressed and burnt, 
—everything was done which Christian men should do. Finally 
that is to be believed which most outrages human reason and 
affronts the moral convictions of mankind; all that injures the 
most holy associations with God’s Word and denies peace to His 
people ; all miracles, visions and prophecies that Papal fanatics 
have ever wrought or dreamed ; all Papal exegesis, edict and ful- 
mination ; the decrees that devastated Alpine valleys and reddened 
them with the blood of the Albigenses and Vaudois ; the holy orders 
by which the sword smote Protestants in the Netherlands, in Ger- 
many, in France and Spain, and that temper of ecclesiastical im- 
perialism which divided the East and West, bred Reformation 
among (7othic races, and has been for nigh fifteen hundred years 
an eating cancer at the heart of the Catholic Church. 

But perhaps the gravest of all questions involved in this very 
grave dogma, are the theological ones. And if it should appear 
that Rome who claims to be the divinely appointed repository of 
the Faith had corrupted it, so grave a fact will impeach the loyal- 
ty of Rome to the Christian Religion in what have always been 

Vsupposed to be among the most sacred recesses of her power. { To 
men not of the Latin obedience, it has been of late elearly shown 
by the addition of the new dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
to the Faith, by the simple act of the Roman pontiff, that the prim- 
itive Faith had been boldly corrupted. For as by that dogma the 
Holy Trinity was changed to a Quaternity, wherein there was one 
Goddess, the ever Virgin Mary, so now in the new assault on the 
Creeds by a still more elaborate mixture of sex, even this Qua- 
ternity is to be changed to a Quinternity in which his holiness 
stands a good chance of becoming the First Person in the ever 
adorable Godhead./ But the case is still worse than even this 
statement makes it. For if, as it will immediately appear, and 
supposing the Pope be infallible, he can do so much more for us 
than God, then we have not only no further need of God, but are 
bound to honor him rather than God. But first, and to dispose of 
a protest which the Romans are sure to make, it is not logical to 
say as some do, that his Ho'iness is only infallible as Pope, and 

speaking concerning purely spiritual matters, but rather that he 
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must be infallible in all things, or else in nothing. For besides its 
sounding most strange to heretical minds, that a Pope in the 
morning may define any of the inner mysteries of the Godhead, 
and in the evening be cheated in the shops by some old women 
with a spurious coin, or at an ample dinner mistake port for sherry, 
we have the word of a Pope himself to prove that he is infallible 
in the smallest affairs. We refer to Gregory XVI., who was ac- 
customed to answer all the arguments of his financial minister 
Capaccini, when he differed from him with the exclamation that as 
he was Pope he could not err, but must know everything best. 

It follows therefore, that if the Pope has this vast power, and 
chooses to use it, he can do the human race more service than God 
has willed to do, and is therefore entitled to be the primary object 
of our worship. For while God has given men but two Revela- 
tions, the Pope out of his perennial almightiness may give us any 
number of them. And as God has used what has seemed a wise reti- 
cence about ten thousand mysteries of life and death, so the Pope 
may reveal them all, since, if it pleases his Infalibility, we may as- 
sume to argue that what so benign a potentate can do for us he 
must and will do. Therefore to go no further, he will constitute 
himself ecumenical doctor, lawyer, savan for the human race. It 
follows also that he who so ineffably blesses us should be adored by 
us. When then on the one side he has absorbed into his own 
majesty the Divinity, and on the other side become absolute 
science for humanity, it will only remain for Him to rule as the 
All—the Universe. He has already destroyed all future Coun- 
cils, since it is he who decides Faith in person without such 
cumbersome machinery. He has destroyed one of the three 
historic orders, in that he has degraded all Bishops to be his satel- 
lites, and henceforth he abolishes the Bible, since all the mysteries 
of Holy Writ are easily solved by his simple word. The heretic 
is however exposed to one harassing doubt which lies in the ques- 
tion, Suppose Infallibility be an error and yet practiced, what. will 
become of that world ruled by an ancient priest whose volitions 
are regulated by those gentlemen in black, the Jesuits ? 

It is not the habit of Churchmen to rail at Rome, and perhaps 
we are sometimes over charitable, but when she calls a Council 
not a Council, to determine dogma, we who believe in Councils, be- 
holding the chain riveted for our necks, and running back to Rome, 
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along which she may transmit a fatal fire to paralyze and wither up 
all the fair life and flowers of primitive Catholicity; feel it is human 
nature in us to point back to Popes who poisoned the very sacramen- 
tal Body and Blood of Jesus Christ on His own altars, to destroy 
their enemies, and were monsters above the brutes which perish. 
Rome is old, and the Popes are old, and they have their rights ; 
but Truth also is old, and Justice is old, and they have theirs. 
Criminals cannot be hid behind Peter’s chair. The grand Am- 
phyctionic Council of History condemns without fear the ermined 
or crowned criminal, and draws the black veil of its contempt over 
every traitor’s face though he were a doge in Venice. 

There are those in our own communion who affect Rome, and 
dream of union with her. But Rome has not changed from Me- 
dizeval fashions except for the worse. She remains, as ever, imper- 
ial, centralizing, wily, inquisitorial. Those who love truth better 
than a system cannot touch her; nor those who still cling to the 
traditions of antiquity, and the Cross of Jesus Christ which she 
_ has buried under her novel dogmas. There are indeed set in this 
age two Romes—the one of the imagination in which she appears 
as primitive, apostolic, Christlike, immutable and full of peace ; and 
the Rome of Fact, novel, papal, Italian, and full of the red flame 
that consumes the happiness of the world. Neither of the two are 
worthy as the case stands of Catholic Communion, but must be re- 
sisted by all who love the Church of Christ. We agree then with 
Janus, when he says : 

“We are of the opinion . . . that a great and searching reformation of 
the Church is necessary, and inevitable, however long it may be evaded,* 
and with the Spaniard Melchior Carus who was present at Trent, He who 
thinks Rome can be healed knows little of her; the whole administration of 
the Church is there converted into a great trading business, a traffic forbid- 
den by all laws, human, natural and divine.” 

In the Church of St. Maria Maggiore at Trent, is an elaborate 
inscription announcing that within those sacred walls the Divine 
Spirit spoke for the last time, ‘ postremum Spiritus Sanctus oracula 
effudit.”” Inthe hour when Papal Infalibility becomes an accomplish- 
ed fact through the obedience of all Churchmen that inscription 
ought to be written over the Catholic Church., 


* Preface, xv. p. 
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Art. X.—CHURCH MUSIC AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


WE would have placed at the head of this Article the titles of 
some recent contributions to the musical department of the Church, 
had we not feared that in naming them we should incur a sort of 
obligation to exhibit their merits to the best advantage, and, at 
the same time, preserve an innocent unconsciousness of their short- 
comings. This we have no mind to do at present, as we prefer to 
run over some general ground, not affecting the qualities of parti- 
cular books, but rather the nature and elementary character of 
those styles of Church Music, of which all Choir-books assume to 
be (whether they are or not) the true and regular forms of expres- 
sion. Occasion will probably arise for the examination of some of 
our popular Collections of Music. Meanwhile, we bide our time, 
and keep our counsel in reserve ; for the influx of material is, just 
now, becoming oppressive, and somewhat embarrassing to intelli- 
gent and impartial criticism. Of the making of music-books, great 
and small, good and bad, there seems to be no immediate prospect 
of a cessation. It is becoming a task of some severity to remem- 
ber their very titles ; while, to retain even the most shadowy idea 
of their several merits and purposes, is a thing not to be soberly 
required of human nature. Choir-desks and old-fashioned organ 
galleries are loaded with these ever multiplying contributions to 
“the Service of Song,’”’ some comprising the labored and finished 
work of adepts in the divine art, others the untimely offspring of 
precocity and musical imbecility, and others a kind of conglome- 
rate of gems mixed with clay, in various proportions, to suit all 
grades of cultivation, and conform to the existing state of the 
market. Under such a surfeit of Tune-books, Chant-books, An- 
them-books, Canticle-books, Hymnals, Noted Psalters, Pointed 
Psalters, and what not, we long for a breathing-time before we 
settle down despairingly under the miserable feeling of choral dys- 
pepsia. We trust, however, that things have nearly reached their 
worst. Overrun as we are with full-grown music-books, and their 
congeners of less degree, we still have some hope of ‘a good time 
coming,’ when the Church will apply herself as vigorously to re- 
store the purity of her praises, as she once did in removing the 
accretions which had grown upon her Liturgy and doctrine. 
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It might very naturally be supposed, by those who are not 
familiar with the changeable moods of choirs and the regulators 
of parish music, that the publication and dispersion of so ample a 
supply of choral works, must necessarily imply, or tend to produce, 
an elevated and Church-like culture of the musical sentiment, 
corresponding in fair measure with the tone of those books, and 
the range of their distribution. But, we apprehend that a colla- 
tion of facts, gathered from numerous points of observation, will 
soon destroy our faith in the soundness of this hypothesis. The 
multitude of books has proved to be, in itself, an obstacle to pro- 
gress, by occasioning dissipation of thought, and an incessant 
craving for novelty, rather than the concentration and contented 
repose of the mind on the material of any one Choir-book—even 
the best,—and the resolute effort to master and make thorough 
use of it. At any rate, there are facts enough to show that, for 
this or some other reason, the voluntary choirs of other days when 
books were few, were in the common practice of tunes now esteemed 
too elaborate and difficult when books are many. Of course, we 
are not now speaking of trained Quartette Choirs, but solely of 
those which represent the grade of popular taste and ability. 

But, underlying all this, there is a much deeper reason why the 
prevailing standard of Church and Sect Music is so far below the 
perfection which all, theoretically, allow to be the ultimate measure 
of its fitness for Divine worship. This reason we will try to state 
with some clearness, as it will go far to explain that mysterious 
discrepancy, so observable, between the rapid advance of secular 
music, and the stagnant dullness of much that is denominated 
sacred. When a soil, which, in the natural order of things, should 
be clothed with living verdure, and throw out spontaneously its rich 
masses of fragrance, color, and form, is stricken with blight and 
barrenness, producing only an unsightly and stunted growth of 
briars, thorns and nettles, we know that some important element 
of vegetable life has been withdrawn, or become neutralized by 
the absorption or development of principles noxious to all outgrowth 
of beauty and luxuriance. Something not unlike this has hap- 
pened to the Church since the Reformation, in reference to its 
popular capacity for realizing the true ideal of ritual and other 
music in the Sanctuary of God. Three hundred years ago, an 
element was cast into the soil of the Church, destructive not only 
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of all Catholic action and growth, but also carrying its virulent 
power within the sphere of Catholic doctrine. It was an element 
whose peculiarity layin a daring antagonism to an important truth 
concerning the Divine nature and essence, and in an open resist- 
ance of certain ecclesiastical principles springing directly and 


A necessarily out of that truth. We refer to the attribute or quality 


of All-perfect Beauty, as inherent in the very nature of Him who 
created the heavens and the earth, and who is the Fountain of all 
glory and blessing to the Church. Through all ages the Church 
of God had lived and rejoiced in the conscious belief of this truth ; 
and it was through the agency of Puritanism, in combination with 
the blindness of popular fanaticism, at and after the period of the 
Reformation, that such belief was gradually obscured in the Church, 
and by its absence from the current teaching of the day, became 
well-nigh crushed out of the public mind. This truth underlies 
the whole ritual system of the Church, including its music. And 
its influence extends still further, penetrating even into the region 
of ecclesiastical architecture; the ornaments of the Church and of 
its Clergy; and silently working as the ruling element in all things, 
outward and inward, which have relation to God, and to the pat- 
terns of things in heavenly places. The God whom we confess in 
the Creeds, and adore in the Doxologies of the Church, is not only 
eternally good and holy, but is also All-Beautiful. He is the 
centre and the exhaustless Fountain of all excellence; and, there- 
fore, from him emanate all the goodness, all the holiness, and all 
the beauty which we trace in the universe, whether in angels, in 
men, or in every province of inanimate nature. In God, this 
element of beauty may be conceived to spring out of the perfection 
of holiness and goodness ; and thus the existence of the holy and 
the good assures us of the presence of the beautiful; because, a 
being cannot be holy and good without appearing, in those respects, 
beautiful. The wonderful manifestations of beauty which meet 
the eye everywhere in the physical world, compel us also to believe, 
that the development of the beautiful is not less the Creator’s de- 
light than the exercise of His power and wisdom. Why should 
the earth be strewed with flowers of every hue, and the heavens 
glitter as with sparkling gems, and the whole face of nature be 
adorned with all the elegancies of form and color, so that even a 
crystal of snow, not less than the gorgeous tints of the cloud and 
VoL. XXII.—9 
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the rainbow, awaken our admiration, except that God takes delight 
in clothing His works with beauty, and would lead us, by the 
attractiveness and the marvellous diversity of beautiful objects, to 
confess that the hand that made them is Divine? 

We refer to the beauty of the natural world, however, only in 
the way of illustration; for our present line of thought confines us 
to the consideration of beauty in its connexion with moral and 
spiritual objects. Beauty, then, as the inseparable concomitant of 
holiness and goodness, is an emanation from the throne of God, 
and finds its truest place and home on earth within the bounds of 
the Catholic Church. ‘Out of Zion hath God appeared in perfect 
beauty.” ‘One thing have I desired of the Lord, * * * even 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, 
to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and to visit His temple.”’ 
The Church was formed, and invested with powers more than earthly 
to break up and destroy ‘the kingdom of sin, Satan, and death,”’ 
which kingdom is the seat and centre of all deformity; and to 
restore, and impress upon men, once more, the very image and 
likeness of God. The Church’s charter proclaims her the type on 
earth of all that is good, and holy, and beautiful in that blessed 
land where she will hereafter appear ‘‘without spot or blemish.”’ 
And being such a type, her office is to represent, and in all imagi- 
nable but truthtul forms to illustrate before the eye, and impress 
on the ear and heart of mortal men, “the beauty of holiness,”’ as it 
shines forth in all its glory in the perfection of the antitype. And 
so did the Church, in her better days, when, in the temples of God, 
all things visible and audible awakened the sense of His near Pre- 
sence; and all the rich adornments, and the joyous bursts of melody, 
and the solemn progress of the Ritual, conspired, as in one grand 
Sursum Corda to raise the thronging crowds above the sin and 
misery of this troublous world, and carry up their aspirations and 
their affections into that celestial region, where every type and 
foreshadowing in the earthly Church shall be realized in the eter- 
nal bliss of saints and angels before the throne of God. — 

But this idea of the alliance of the Beautiful with all éacred 
things was not only foreign to the thoughts of the malcontents 
who sprung up in England during the reigns of Edward VI, Eliza- 
beth, and Charles II; but it does not appear to have received its 
just measure of consideration even in the councils of better Church- 
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men, amid the theological strifes and fearful convulsions incident 
to the Reformation. The presence of other questions touching 
the peace, the stability, and the very existence of a pure branch 
of the Catholic Church in England, together with the rectifying 
of abuses, the elimination of errors and superfluities from the 
Liturgy, and the restoration of several points of doctrine to a 
more primitive and Scriptural form, had the effect of diverting at- 
tention, at that time, from subjects not in actual controversy, and 
thereby leaving such subjects exposed to attack from enemies lying 
in ambush. It was an error, however, and a fearful misfortune to 
the Church, as she soon found to her cost. The opportunity of 
ravaging and defacing her “pleasant things of old’’ was not 
likely to be overlooked by a class of discontented men, whose ideas 
of Reformation were too rash, revolutionary, and profane, to de- 
serve the confidence of the Church. And soon came the issue ; 
for, it is remarkable that from the very first, the Puritanical mind 
persistently opposed itself to the admission and tolerance of beauty, 
in any department whatever of external religion. To so great an 
extent was this exclusion carried in the early days of the sect, that 
it not only stripped the worship of God of all its splendor, but 
brought its harsh discipline even into the details of private life ; so 
that the very clothing and personal decorations of Christians be- 
came objects of suspicion and dislike, unless conformed to that 
standard of unearthly ugliness which has made the name of the 
party so memorable. These rabid sectarians, in their zeal for what 
they called a “ pure religion,” soon brought upon the Church more 
mischief than three centuries have been able to repair. In the ex- 
tremity of their blindness, all discrimination was at an end. They 
mistook the ornaments of the Bride of Christ for the trappings of 
the “ woman of Babylon;” and in their furiousness against ‘“ the 
idolatries of Rome,” they defiled the altars, and desecrated the tem- 
ples of the living God. Under the furiousness of that misshapen 
and graceless sort of “ piety,” which ‘‘ brought axes and hammers 
into the houses of the Lord,” nothing could survive that bore the 
impress of grace and beauty; and, if the material things of the 
Church—the vessels of gold and silver, the priestly vestments, 
the rich service-books, the altars, and fonts, and all the instruments 
and appurtenances of the Sanctuary,—were thought to be polluted 
with sin, then, it took not long to reach the conclusion that the 
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Ritual itself was infected and covered with leprosy, and that the 
songs and prayers of the Liturgy shared in the impurity which had 
spread its taint far and wide. And thus, all the round of Matin 
and Even-song, of holy Eucharist and solemn Litany, became, like 
the Cross itself, a thing of scandal and offence,—an abomination, 
no longer fit for the ear and the good pleasure of that holy Being 
whom the Puritan still blindly adored as his God. 

So then, to make “a more complete and godly Reformation,’ — 
a thorough “ purging of the Sanctuary,”—Beauty was dethroned, 
and banished, for a time, from her lovely heritage in the Churea ; 
as if—like another Eve—she had sinned mortally, and must now 
be expelled from her home in Paradise. And so, Beauty, like a 
poor exile, wandered up and down in the earth, finding favor only 
with the few who remembered the pleasant days of Zion, and still 
bowed the knee in holy worship. And thus time went on—a time 
of grief and sadness to the thoughtful. The Puritan, meanwhile, 
enjoyed his triumph; and his sons lived to see how, as under an 
infused poison, the great mass of public thought, even among reli- 
gious men, sunk down gradually into a nerveless apathy, under the 
chill and dreariness which had settled upon Cathedral and Parish 
Church alike, years after the times of tribulation and violence had 
passed over. 

And, if the Liturgy, and the consciousness of holy men, here 
and there, had not preserved the memory of better things, ali the 
life of devotion must have died out in the Anglican Church, under 
a spiritual paralysis. 

But it was not to be so. Thoughtful men began, half a century 
ago, to realize and distinctly see the mischief which had been done 
to the Church and her Ritual, by those who were not her true sons, 
but the promoters of doctrines, opinions, usages, and forms of wor- 
ship wholly alien from her loving spirit and venerable principles. 
Then came the reaction, such as many now living can trace to its 
rise ; and it came with a power which is still growing and becom- 
ing not only mighty, but imperative and majestic, as if actuated 
by the energy of the Spirit of God. First of all, the fearful 
shades of terror which Calvinism had contrived to raise up before 
the face of our Heavenly Father, began to disperse and pass away. 
Then, the sweet image of holiness rose into view, with no disfigured 
face or gloomy frown to repel and scare away the love of childlike 
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hearts. Then, the true idea of the Church of Christ, One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic, loomed up like the return of a glorious 
vision; and in this vision were seen her ancient faith, her sacred 
worship, her anointed priesthood, her lofty devotion, her Divine 
charter, her foundation upon the Rock of Ages, and the pledge of 
her Lord and King, that against her even the gates of hell should 
never prevail. No wonder that Beauty now returned to her home, 
and found a joyous welcome, wherever this revival of Church-life 
had penetrated, and wherever the Offices of Divine worship had 
been restored to a measure of their native form and proportion. 
Our forefathers, during the period of the Church’s enthralment, 
had hoped for this, but died without the sight. It is our privilege, 
however, both to see, and to take part in, this wide-spreading and 
inspiring effort to render the Service of God more worthy of its 
great object; and to win from the hearts and voices of men that 
rich sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, combined with fervent 
prayer and earnest adoration, which once made the house of God 
the habitation of supremest beauty and the “joy of the whole earth.” 

Our present subject forbids enlargement on the manifold forms 
under which this Church-life has been excited, and may be nurtured 
into further activity, as we proposed to touch on one only of the 
features of Divine Service, viz., Music. The course of remark, 
however, in which we have thus far indulged, has seemed neces- 
sary, in order to show how it was that, by the violent banishment 
of the beautiful from the Sanctuary of God, the music of the Ritual 
sunk, by degrees, into the depressed condition from which so large 
a body of earnest men are now seeking to recover it. And we 
must bear in mind, also, that the Church in the United States, 
at the period of its organization, could boast of no higher standard 
of music than that which existed in the parish churches of Eng- 
land. The musical poverty which oppressed them, was sensibly felt 
by the daughter Church in America; and many years passed away 
before sufficient advancement was made to revive even the simple 
practice of chanting. The observations, therefore, which have 
been made, though referring primarily to the Church of England, 
will, for evident reasons, be equally applicable to the Church in the 
United States. 

The efforts which the Church is now very generally making for 
the restoration of music to a state of excellence, which shall secure 
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not only legitimacy of style, but also beauty of form and expres- 
- sion, are such as can only be understood by referring, first of all, 
to the ground and material on which all her action must be neces- 
sarily based. Church music, unlike Church doctrine, has no posi- 
tive form or model set forth by Divine or Apostolic authority, and 
commanding for itself universal and perpetual recognition in the 
temples of God. The Christian Scriptures do not furnish any 
rule for our guidance in celebrating by vocal songs the praises of 
the Almighty ; and as the New Testament is thus silent on the 
subject, music is left altogether in the hands of the Church, as a 
matter of discipline to be regulated by her own wisdom and dis- 
cretion. Music is both an art and a science; and, like all other 
arts and sciences, the inspired writers leave it free, gradually to 
improve and expand into perfection, as language, architecture, 
painting, and sculpture had done before it. And it is no mean 
proof of the supreme wisdom of God, and of His boundless fore- 
sight, that, while the doctrines and facts of the Christian Faith are 
unchangeably settled and determined, there is no inspired interdict 
on the growth of human knowledge, on the development of the 
sciences, and the progress of the arts;—the only presumption 
seeming to be (from the nature of the case), that whenever these, 
or any of them, are employed for sacred purposes, in whatever age 
of the world it may be, the dest exhibitions which that age can 
produce ought to be allotted and consecrated to an object so pre- 
eminent above all other claims. 

As the Scriptures, therefore, have not indicated or prescribed 
any particular style of music to be used everywhere, and at all 
times, in alliance with the Catholic Faith, as the vehicle of the 
Church's offering of praise, we have next to inquire, what the rulers 
of the Church have done for the regulation of this important part 
of Divine worship. If we look to the practice of the Church in 
the present day for a satisfctory answer to this question, we shall 
probably have some difficulty in finding it, as our present discipline 
has thrown upon Presbyters the burden of musical responsibility, 
and the Presbyters have not, as yet, found the way clear for the 
turning away of the hearts of the people from choral declensions 
and vanities, and winning their affections for a loftier range of 
ideas in uttering God’s most worthy praise. For, though we 
cling with some tenacity to the ancient Creeds, yet we have not 
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adhered with similar strictness to the ancient, or even the Reform- 
ed, prescription for the due rendering of the Anglican Liturgy. 
Our current mode of offering the Liturgy (we use the word here in 
its popular sense), is, for the most part peculiar to ourselves. We 
are accustomed to read what our forefathers chanted or uttered in 
a monotone—i. e., we read or say unmusically, what they read or 
said musically. Our chanting, also, whether Auglican or other- 
wise, is a deviation,—and, we think, a justifiable and happy one,— 
from original forms; and, in a scientific and zxsthetic point of 
view, such chanting will be found to embrace elements, which,—in 
the nature of things—must be wanting in the productions of an 
age when musical refinement and beauty, as now understood, were 
almost unknown. It is true that we use occasionally short chants 
which we call Gregorian; and, in a measure, they are such, but so 
greatly modified and modernized (as we shall show presently), that 
their distinctive character is almost lost. Such a thing, indeed, as 
a full Gregorian Service embracing all parts of the Liturgy and 
Ritual has not yet been heard among us; unless we consider the 
Choral Service in that light, deducting from it the ornamental 
array in which alone it now appears. This will show that our 
style of music in Divine worship has changed, and is gradual- 
ly acquiring more of the element of beauty, under the influence 
of modern habits of thought and the progress of musical science 
and refinement within the last three or four centuries. 

To chanting, we have also added metrical Psalms and Hymns, 
with tunes corresponding ; Anthems, Services, Motetts, Kyries, 
Sentences, Polyphonal Canticles, and various Doxologies. All 
these we now have in forms of great variety, from the plain to the 
florid, from the most simple in construction to the rich and ornate, 
from the plaintive expression of penitence to the joyous shout of 
spiritual triumph. 

In regard to the age and history of metrical Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, as we now have them, a remark or two may not be out of 
place. It is more than probable that this highly rhythmical style 
of sacred music was, in great measure, the offspring of the Re- 
formation on the continent of Europe. Long before that event, 
hymns and sacred songs, Christmas carols, and religious ballads, 
had been in common use, and were doubtless sung to melodies 
adapted to poetical measure. It has also been proved that, in very 
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many cases, the later melodies to metre Psalms, were formed from 
strains or musical phrases broken off, as it were, from the chants 
which had long been in use in public worship. The continental 
Reformers and their followers, as is well known, had a remarkable 
passion for what we now call “ Psalmody;” and this manifested 
itself in translations of the Psalms of David into metrical verse ; 
the consequence of which was, that a sufficient abundance of short 
and very grave melodies, tunes, or chorals, came into being soon 
after, adapted to these versions of the Psalms. Some of the Re- 
formers, themselves, found leisure, and possessed ability, to express 
their thoughts in musical notes, particularly Martin Luther, to 
whom we are said to be indebted for the melody of that fine com- 
position, the “Judgment Hymn,”’ together with a few well-known 
and admirable chorals. In England, also, metrical versions of the 
Psalms, Creeds and sundry Prayers, with accompanying music, 
came into being as early as about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘In or about the year 1560, ‘The whole Psalter, trans- 
lated into English metre,’ by Doctor (afterwards Archbishop) Par- 
ker, was printed at London by John Daye.’”’ To this work, that 
renowned musician, Thomas Tallis, contributed eight “tunes,” in 
rhythm corresponding to that of the words, but in form differing 
from the brief Choral or continental Psalm tune, by extending 
over several verses. From No. 8 of these tunes, our present 
popular tune to Bishop Ken’s Evening Hymn has been derived. It 
was at the same period that the metrical Psalms of Sternhold and 
Hopkins appeared, furnishing an additional reason for the produc- 
tion of tunes embracing only a single verse. 

The Psalm-tune having thus made its appearance about the time 
of the Reformation, has maintained a certain kind of popularity 
for a period of about three hundred years. It came into use by a 
sort of necessity; for, men on the continent, and the English Puri- 
tans after them, would have metre Psalms; and if metre Psalms 
were to be sung, it is clear that there must be tunes to sing them 
to. Accordingly, in the early editions of these poetical versions 
of the Psalms, the music was printed on the same page with the 
words, as may be seen by referring to the old Psalm-books in our 
libraries. It is surprising however, that some of these reforming 
people did not foresee what havoc the poets would be likely to 
make of the beauty and devotional sweetness of the Psalms of 
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David, if allowed to torture and amplify them for the sake of 
rhyme, and to gratify the questionable taste then prevailing. 
Nothing could have been easier than to chant the Psalms just as 
they stood in the Bible or Prayer Book, and thus have secured them 
from damage, perversion, and abuse. But, at that point, Puritan 
prejudice came into play; and, as everybody knew that chanting 
was one of the old customs of the Romish Church, this was account- 
ed a sufficient reason why it ought not to be tolerated. To make 
the matter worse, chanting had still been retained in the Church 
of England, under “the prelacy ;’”’ and, as the Puritans were bent 
upon having a new Church, and a new worship to suit themselves, 
they could not consent to the retaining of anything which might 
possibly issue in mischief. Lest, then, they should even seem to 
favor Popery and “ prelacy,”’ they,would not chant David's Psalms 
at all, as they stood in the Prayer Book ; but, these holy Psalms 
must first be made to assume a new form under the hand of some 
industrious versifier ; and then, with the help of music well matched 
with the rhyme, these disfigured songs of Sion were accepted, and 
adopted into the public worship of God. 

Since that time, another and more free and florid style of metre 
tune has come into use, which may for convenience sake be called 
the Hymn-tune, though now often used with metre Psalms. This 
seems to have been suggested by the numerous Metre Hymns, on 
every variety of sacred subject, which have been written, collected, 
and to some considerable extent introduced into the services of the 
Lord’s house since the period of the Reformation. The Hymn- 
tune admits of greater scope and flexibility in the melody, and 
more richness in the harmony, than the stiff and methodical old 
Psalm-tune. It was carried to, perhaps, its highest pitch of dis- 
play, and even complexity of construction, about the close of the 
last century and the beginning of the present. We have seen, and 
have now in our possession, Hymn-tunes composed, and publicly 
used about that period in sectarian places of worship, which, for 
elaborateness of construction and difficulty of execution, far ex- 
ceed the tunes found in our present books, or heard in the greater 
number of our Churches. Tunes of this character were exceed- 
ingly popular among the English Dissenters, especially the ‘“ In- 
dependents” and the Methodists. Mr. Wesley himself, being a 
man of fine musical sensibility, does not appear to have had any 
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very strong predilection for the heavy and powerfully somniferous 
tunes which, long before his day, had been admitted even into the 
Church of England, and found a place among parish choirs. He 
had, evidently, a better notion of Church-music than that of a low 
lengthened wailing of minims and semibreves. He had no idea 
that men should show their Christian joy by groaning dismally 
through a triumphant Psalm or Hymn,—forcing its poetry on the 
rack, and tearing syllable from syllable with imperturbable cool- 
ness. And therefore he did wisely in publishing (it is said) or 
sanctioning a collection of tunes of a higher order,—tunes of 
sterling merit as musical compositions, and in a style so rich and 
expressive that most of his followers, at the present day, would 
despair of attempting them; though it is very certain that Mr. 
Wesley intended them for the use, not of a first-rate choir, but of a 
whole congregation. 

We have thus referred, somewhat briefly, to these several styles 
of modern Church-music, and only add that so far as the element 
of beauty is concerned, the Hymn-tune opened a large field for 
its nurture,—a field already rich with compositions from the pens 
of the most cultivated writers. 

But amid all this influx of modern ideas, the Church still ac- 
knowledges the chant, in some form, as the basis of all,—as the 
most ancient, prominent, and effective agency which music can 
supply for the devout rendering of the Psalms and the larger por- 
tion of her Offices of worship. The chant seems to be the Church’s 
own special property, inherited from ages past, and by her to be 
reverently used, and then transmitted to the future. Psalm and 
Hymn-tunes, chorals, and such like, are far more modern, as we 
have seen, and ( though valuable in their place ) they do not seem 
to grow out quite as naturally from the Church’s system, but 
rather to share her life as grafts inserted into a well-rooted tree. 

It would seem natural that, in very early times, when music 
was in its infancy, if men felt disposed to add its voice to the ex- 
pression of their words, they would employ but a few common- 
place tones or sounds, and adapt these to their words with great 
simplicity, not at all resembling the artificial manner in which we, 
in an age of high musical culture, should proceed in doing the same 
thing. This, then, in point of fact, would constitute the strict 
chant, in its plain, elementary, and unadorned shape. And it is 
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evident that a wide field of inquiry is here thrown open, in which 
we might attempt to trace the pedigree and the distant birthtime 
of this primitive music. 

The Jews, it may be affirmed, were, for their times, as far ad- 
vanced in music as any other people in the world. Even anterior 
to their settlement in the holy land, who can doubt that the plain- 
tive dirge went up from this oppressed people, in the land of 
Pharaoh, and in the hearing of the task-masters of Egypt? And 
the sacred writer, after telling of their miraculous deliverance from 
the house of bondage, proceeds to inform us with marvellous par- 
ticularity, how the “timbrels and dances’’ were suddenly called 
forth on the Eastern shore of the Red Sea,—and how there 
sprung from the rescued people the prolonged and victorious 
shout, ‘*The Lord shall reign for ever and ever! Pharaoh’s 
chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea; his chosen captains 
also are drowned in the Red Sea.” But, if ‘* Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel’’ united in this magnificent strain,—as we are told,— 
it is impossible that they could have done so except in music 
of the very simplest form. Harmony or counterpoint, they did 
not possess,—this being an outgrowth of science belonging to a far 
later period. It follows, therefore, that melody, (or in popular 
phrase, ‘a single part,’’) was all the vocal music of their day. 
And, if we further appeal to Jewish history and tradition for the 
original of music among the ancient people of God, we shall be re- 
ferred at once to that heirloom of their nation, the Hebrew chant— 
a thoroughly primitive thing, rough enough to our ears, but still 
venerable with all manner of holy associations, sacred as Horeb, 
and even at this day, vibrating as it were to the timbrel of Miriam. 
It is, then, something more than a conjecture, that the song of 
Moses was given in the simple, nervous, and appropriate form of a 
chant. If reason can prove anything, they shouted their triumphs 
in such a tune as put the plainest adorning on the words,—such a 
tune as the wearied Jew might make, a bold, hearty, and unpolished 
strain, just such as befitted the time and the occasion. 

But, after all, this was only the rough draught of what we now 
call chanting,—a kind of type or foreshadowing of something bet- 
ter to come. It was music, indeed,—loud, cheering, emphatic, 
arousing music,—such as we might imagine a multitude giving 
forth, amid the din of timbrels and rams’ horns, and with the fur- 
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ther accompaniment of piercing trumpets and roaring sackbuts. 
How long it was before this primitive kind of chant threw off its 
original roughness,—what amount of improvement it received 
during the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness,—whether the 
Hebrew “ plain song”’ was handed down faithfully to Deborah and 
Barak by a sort of uninterrupted succession,—and in what shape 
king David found the musical records of the nation, are questions 
about which we might weary ourselves in speculation, without 
reaching any positive result. This much we may learn from the 
Bible, that several years before the erection of the temple, a full 
and effective choral establishment was instituted by king David. 
To say nothing of the players on instruments, there was a large 
body regularly appointed, whose office, we are told, was “for 
song’’ or vocal music, “in the house of the Lord.” Of these sing- 
ers there were twenty-four distinct divisions or choirs of twelve 
persons each. ‘So the number of them with their brethren,” 
says the record, ‘that were instructed in the songs of the Lord, 
was two hundred, four-score, and eight.”” There were also what 
we should call “ music-schools,”’ with classes under training ; from 
all which we may argue that Asaph, Jeduthun, and Heman, un- 
der the royal sanction, applied themselves industriously to the per- 
fecting of the Choral Service of the sanctuary, and to the forma- 
tion of much of the exterior ‘‘ beauty of holiness.” 

Of the minuter details of such a Service we have no accurate 
record. We can only gather from general statements that it was 
such as befitted the temple of the Lord of hosts,—a temple whose 
services were ordained of heaven—whose songs were given by Di- 
vine inspiration, and whose praises were, for the times, so august 
and affecting as to well deserve the appellation of “ beautiful,” 
which the sacred writers so often apply to them. And let us not 
forget that those very same Psalms which the tribes went up to 
sing in grand Choral Service, are now, and ever will be, the bur- 
den of the Church’s joy, more precious to her than rubies and 
gold. The Book of Psalms is evidence of what the Jew was called 
to engage in, when he approached the services of God’s holy tem- 
ple. It is, in fact, a book of sacred lyrics, composed in many of 
its parts with a direct adaptation to choral use ; and, as frequently, 
with directions—understood at the time—relative to the manner of 
performance. Here we recognize, without a shade of doubt, the 
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ancient responsive style carried on by two alternate choirs, or 
divisions of the congregation. If then, in the book of Psalms this 
alternate ,style is evident in numerous places, sometimes even in 
its strongest and most decisive form, this is conclusive proof of the 
point that the words were chanted,—not, indeed, in the measured 
and rhythmical style which the modern chant has assumed, but in 
the manner which prevailed thousands of years ago, in the strict 
Israelitish fashion, voices and instruments being probably arranged 
in two bodies composed partly of each, and thus giving full effect 
and meaning to the Psalmist’s conceptions. 

Again, as these chants of the temple were evidently not intri- 
cate and labored compositions, but plain, simple, and yet expressive 
strains in their way, so they formed a kind of music, which easily 
caught the ear, and took firm hold of the public memory. It ap- 
pears that they were preserved with a characteristic fondness dur- 
ing the entire period of the captivity,—preserved, at least, in their 
general style and features. This we might easily infer from the 
unrivalled nationality of the Jew, ever spurring him on to a loving 
and conservative adherence to the customs of his ancestors. But 
we have on this point, something more than presumptive evidence, 
for, on the return from the captivity, when preparations were mak- 
ing for the rebuilding of the temple, the Levites with cymbals, and 
the priests with their trumpets, again praised the Lord, as we are 
told, “‘after the ordinance of David, king of Israel.’’ Nor was 
this all, for the responsive style itself appears again after a long 
exile ;—“‘ and they sung together dy course, in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord.” Furthermore, immediately on the renewal 
of the temple service, the Choral body was reorganized on the 
model of the olden time, by singers whose order, office and skill 
had been faithfully preserved in Babylon, whatever aching of heart 
and spasms of affliction they had encountered by the Euphrates in 
trying to “sing the Lord’s song in a strange land.”’ 

In passing from the Jewish to the Christian Church, we do not 
find that the style of music which had so long prevailed, was laid 
aside as a Jewish peculiarity, or as a mere appendage of the cere- 
monial law. Indeed, we have already traced it from a period an- 
tecedent to the regular organization of the Jewish Church and 
nation, though it became afterwards so thoroughly interwoven with 
the established Ritual. Besides, as the Psalms of David were not 
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superseded by the New Testament, though they formed a part of 
the temple service, we know no reason why the ancient style in 
which they were sung should not accompany their adoption into 
the Christian Church. We say style, and nothing more; for we 
imagine that very few even of our severest Ritualists would object 
to the exclusion of the unpolished and imperfect Hebrew chant. 
For this we are not pleading, but for something purer and more 
beautiful,—for the art or style itself, in a more advanced condi- 
tion, with all its worth, and all the facilities it affords for singing 
and making melody to the Lord. This, the Christian Church has 
claimed for long ages, and for the best of reasons. The theory, 
once inherited from the older dispensation, was, in Apostolic times, 
carried into the Church of Christ, where it found a nobler realm 
and sphere of improvement. It grew with the Church, having 
taken deep root in the primitive age; and, identifying itself with 
the original Liturgies, was carried to all the corners of the earth 
by the messengers of peace, accompanying and everywhere herald- 
ing the victories of the Church, and the glorious news of man’s re- 
demption. 

How far chanting retained this eminence in after ages, and by 
what successive steps our present Choral Service was formed, and 
how the modern Anglican chant came in with its present systematic 
and regular form, would be interesting topics of inquiry here, if want 
of space did not compel us to pass over much that might be said. The 
introduction of organs, and of systems of harmony, and the im- 
proved plan of musical notation, must have given new scope to the 
fancy of the composer, and greatly facilitated the labors of those 
who sought to make the praise of God ‘“ glorious.’’ Much, in re- 
gard to the Ritual, was done in what some call ‘‘ the dark ages.” 
Genius and taste flourished then, in certain directions, most luxur- 
iantly, sombre and disturbed as were, at times, the political and 
social aspect of things outside of the Church. If the natural 
sciences and the wonders of mechanism had not then begun to throw 
open new fields of thought and enterprise, yet, painting and poetry, 
were redeeming graces of the times, not less than the aspiring and 
unearthly glories of Gothic architecture,—all which have left their 
striking memorials and proofs, for the special astonishment of those 
who think that all the earth was in darkness till the sun rose on the 


nineteenth century. 
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Music, however, did proceed more tardily than architecture ; 
but it was some compensation for this, that every forward step it 
made was both safe and important. The early masters in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, if judged by their works, must 
have been a singularly industrious and persevering class of men. 
They wrought out their Fugues and Canons, Motetts, and other 
music for the Church, with wonderful art, considering that, at first 
they had to find out the laws of musical science by analyzing and 
carefully scrutinizing their own compositions. Nor can we blame 
those quaint old masters for their industrious circumvolutions, 
when, as yet, the forms of counterpoint and even the outlines of 
beauty were so imperfectly marked out. They did their best, and 
we owe them reverence as well as gratitude for their labors. Mean- 
while, the Chant, in closé contact with the Church’s ritual, was 
taking advantage of all the discoveries and improvements of the 
day. With the flowing in of a more refined sense of the beauti- 
ful, bringing things to a position where ability might expatiate 
with more ample range, the Cathedral musicians applied themselves 
to the formation and the perfecting of a new style of chant, in 
which the finer points of musical form and harmonious combination 
might have full play. The severe and solemn monotony of the 
melodies which came into being when the art was in its rudimen- 
tary condition, now gave way to a free and discursive application 
of the higher powers of invention. The scope of the Anglican 
chant, it is true, lies within boundaries more contracted than those 
of the Anthem, or even the better class of Hymn-tunes; but still, 
within those narrow limits there was found range enough for the 
talents of men who had the power of inspiration and the stimulus 
of devout and Churchly emotion. The beauty and impressiveness 
of many of these short Anglican Chants is really surprising. They 
prove that much may be done in a little space, if we only have wit 
enough to know how to do it. The masters of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries have not disdained to embody in the Anglican 
form of the chant, some of their finest conceptions,—conceptions 
which prove better than any theory, the true capabilities of this 
beautiful style. 

Much, however, has lately been said and written, both in Eng- 
land and America, in depreciation of the Anglican chant, by those 
who seem to consider Catholicity as obstructive rather than pro- 
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gressive in relation to the musical feature of Divine worship, and 
who, therefore, contend that the chants commonly known as 
Gregorian, being more ancient, simple, and practicable than the 
Anglican, are entitled to a place of precedence corresponding with 
this judgment of their merits. We have already thrown out a hint 
touching this diversity between the two styles of chants; and, as 
we honestly think that this diversity is more generally felt than 
understood in the Church, we may as well conclude our article 
with some remarks concerning these Gregorian chants, to balance 
what we have written respecting the Anglican. 


The chants bearing the name of ‘ Gregorian’’ in our books, are , 


derived from the eight Ecclesiastical Tones, with their several end- 
ings, as revised by St. Gregory in the seventh century. These 
tones were used by the Anglican Church for many ages before the 
Reformation, in chanting the Latin Psalms. We ourselves use 
them chiefly in two forms; Ist, as re-written and thrown into the 
regular and rhythmical shape of our ordinary simple chants, in 
which case, they lose ( for the most part ) their Gregorian character- 
istics, and become neither more nor less than Anglican chants. 2d, 
we use them in their original form, which is much less regular, and 
follows the accentuation and emphasis of the words, without re- 
gard to musical rhythm. In both cases, it is the melody alone to 
which we refer as Gregorian, and this is intended to be sung by 
all the voices in unison. From this it follows that, to obtain a 
true idea of a chant popularly known as ‘“‘ Gregorian,” we must 
use the air or melody, and that alone, without any accompaniment 
on the organ, except in unison or octaves. For, in so far as we 
embellish that naked melody, it ceases to be pure ‘ Gregorian,”’ 
and falls into the category of modern music, good or bad, as the 
case may be. As, however, this reduction of the chant to ‘ts real 
‘‘Gregorian’’ character, by stripping it of its borrowed raiment, is 
very seldom done, it is easy to understand that many persons are 
pleased with the disguise, simply because they never take the 
trouble to see the skeleton. In our times, as we have just said, 
these chants or Tones have been clothed in harmony, thereby al- 
tering their characteristic features so completely, that it may well 
be questioned whether St. Gregory himself, if present, would easi- 
ly recognize his own share in the complex performance. This 
harmony, it should be well understood, is entirely a modern addi- 
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tion, though our musicians have sought to give it an antique col- 
oring, by imitating the rough and inelegant combinations and pro- 
gressions which were common among composers several centuries 
ago. It seems to be imagined by some of these harmonizers of the 
naked Gregorians, that ugliness is the mother of solemnity, and 
that a tortured ear is one of the best things in the world for stir- 
ring up the religious feelings and making one a good Catholic. A 
Gregorian chant, under such treatment, is not, after all, invested 
with any such dress as would carry the thoughts back very far into 
the remoteness of Catholic antiquity ; for there is no such thing in 
existence as really ancient harmony,—harmony, for instance, of the 
times of St. Gregory, or his successors for several centuries after. 
The science of harmony is a thing of comparatively modern growth, 
i. e., it has been formed and perfected within about the last three 
or four hundred years. The ancients, even the most refined, could 
not, in the nature of things, have understood more than the sim- 
ple rudiments of that theory of harmonious combinations, which 
forms the basis of all regular musical compositions, and is now re- 
ceived in every enlightened nation of the world. In the fragments 
of music which have come down to us from antiquity, specimens of 
which are given in the works of Dr. Burney, and Sir John Hawk- 
ins, we find nothing but the very rudest attempts at the forma- 
tion even of melody; while, in the province of harmony, there 
is only enough to show that the writers had no conception of either 
the beauty or the vastness of its meaning. 

And there were several reasons for this, at which we will barely 
glance, for the sake of the musical portion of our readers. The 
first was, that the diatonic and chromatic scales, on which all reg- 
ular music is founded, were not then understood, except in the way 
of a mathematical computation of intervals; and consequently, what 
we now require as a good melody could not be made but by chance. 
Second; the old imperfect scales on which music was written, were 
( with one exception) so unfitted for regular harmony, that some 
ingenuity is even now required for their treatment. And third; 
the instruments then in use were not those which have served so 
important a purpose within the last three hundred years, in bring- 
ing to perfection the science of musical combinations. The an- 
cients, of course, had no Piano Fortes; they had no Organs, ex- 
cept of the most imperfect construction; they had not even the 
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old-fashioned Harpsichord, the Spinet, or the Virginal. They had 
nothing resembling our keyed flutes, or keyed horns and trumpets ; 
much less had they that variety of fine and rich-toned instruments 
which belong to the modern Orchestra. When we read, therefore, 
about the wonderful effects of music in ancient times, we must re- 
member that the public ear had not been educated above its level, 
and was easily excited and satisfied,—a thing not hard to be cred- 
ited, se »g that Orpheus found in the trees, rocks, and mountains 
of those happy times, an audience not disposed to be critical. 
Reverting, then, to the fragments of Greek music which have 
been preserved, (and the Gregorian Tones rest entirely on a Greek 
foundation ), we find nothing, as already hinted, which indicates 
advancement beyond the lowest elements of the art,—nothing 
which shows even a glimmering of genius, or the least trace of ele- 
gance, design, or scientific ability,—nothing, in short, but a series 
of bald, meaningless sounds, such as no modern ear could endure, 
except as a punishment. So far as musical science, harmony, and 
beauty are concerned, antiquity—even Catholic antiquity—is to us 
little more than a blank. The student derives no practical ad- 
* vantage from it; the composer gains not a single model ; and the 
theory of harmony now universally received, takes rank as alto- 
gether the formation of a much later age. 

From all this we gather little to uphold the rather extravagant 
laudations sometimes bestowed on our present versions of (Gregor- 
ian music, as variously exhibited in chant, Te Deum, Creed, Gloria 
in excelsis, Canticle, or in adaptations to Metre Hymns. For, 
under the weight of the pseudo-antique harmony assigned them in 
some of our books, such praise must needs have an unsuspected 
origin and termination in the mere glory of Gregory's name; while 
the same melodies, if subjected to a more graceful style of embel- 
lishment, lose their essential quality as Gregorian, and the modern 
ornamentation becomes mainly the object of admiration. In say- 
ing this, we only desire that things should be called by their right 
names, and that Church people should know precisely what is 
Gregorian, and what is not, thereby qualifying themselves to do 
justice to the organist, without overlooking what is really due to 
the saint. 

We are glad to find, however, that though in the earlier days of 
the great Church movement in England and America, it was 
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thought that the revival of plain-song and the grand Festal devel- 
opments of a Catholic Ritual were, in some sort, identified with the 
uncouth and astringent harmonies of a former age, and with the 
rude forms of medizeval melodies, yet this tendency to scientific 
and esthetic retrogression in reference to Church music has 
been moderated, if not abandoned, through a consciousness of the 
Church’s power and right to assimilate whatever is valuable in the 
discoveries of human wisdom, and to employ in every age all that 
springs up in the line of research, as a new element of force and 
holy influence in the kingdom of God. Under the first impressions 
attending the revival of Catholic life, doctrine, and Ritual, it would 
appear that the simplicity of plain-song, and the rigid severity of 
the old ecclesiastical melodies, were very generally considered as 
furnishing a standard to which all the music of the Church should 
bear a certain resemblance. Hence, among other results, we ob- 
serve the reduction even of Metre Hymn-tunes to a degree of plain- 
ness, uniformity, and mechanical tramp-like movement, which is 
very often in direct antagonism with the splendor and seraphic 
beauty of the poetry associated with them. We could point to in- 
stances of Festival hymns, in certain collections, where the music is 
utterly inexpressive of the sentiment, and hangs as a dead weight on 
the efforts of the poet. Of course, in such cases, and under such 
conditions, the cultivation of the beautiful in alliance with the 
sacred, was almost as hopeless as in the chilly atmosphere of Pur- 
itanism itself. Second thoughts, wiser thoughts, and thirty years’ 
experience, have, at least, brought about a perceptible change re- 
specting the soundness of a theory which allows unlimited range to 
the aspirations of poetry, but ties down and cramps its sister 
science with bonds belonging to another and a less advanced age. 
The Church itself is by nature progressive, and is ever striving to 
win from earth all that is pure, lovely, precious and beautiful, that 
she may fill every niche in her temple with gifts, hallowed and con- 
secrated to the honor of her Lord and King. True Catholicity 
rests not content with the acquisitions of the past, but appropriates 
the discoveries of the present, and anticipates the treasures dimly 
seen in the future. But for the spirit of progress, ever coincident 
with Church life, never would the rustic churches of the early 
centuries have given way before the advance of that nobler archi- 
tecture, which, with mingled strength and beauty, at length cul- 
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minated in the gorgeous Cathedrals and Abbeys of Europe. This 
is but one among many illustrations. It may serve to indicate 
and interpret all we have aimed to express in this article concern- 
ing the logical value of Catholic antecedents in moulding the 
music of the present. To the Choral Service, it is not readily 
conceivable that the Church can add much, either of solemn gran- 
deur or of placid beauty, except in its performance. But beyond 
this, in a field partly given up to sourness and sterility, and partly 
desecrated by the intrusion of secular art and meretricious display, 
she may find ample room for such a reform, as will purify her 
courts and win the gratitude of her sons. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


History oF ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL o£ Wo.LsEy TO THE DEATH OF 
EvizaBeTH. By James AntHony Froupr, M.A. Vols. I and II. New 
York, Coartes SorrBNeR & Co. 

The brilliant Macaulay conferred a substantial benefit when he traced the 
influence of the English Revolution, on the English Constitution and the Eng- 
lish History. The change of the succession by Parliament was one of the most 
important legislative acts ever recorded. Its impression has ever since been 
visible in America, and is traceable to-day in the condition of France, and 
Italy, and Spain. Here was a greater concession to the people than Magna 
Charta itself, and a precursor of all the marvellous revolutions which are sweep- 
ing over Europe. Yet, after all, the great modern battle for human rights was 
fought nearly two centuries before the House of Orange was voted to the 
throne, and was valiantly won by a Prince who was an essential tyrant. Eng- 
land is the mother of Freedom. In her constitution and her laws, and her de- 
velopment, we see the noblest union between Conservatism and Progress, and 
in no pages of her history can be read deeper lessons of wisdom than those 
which record the reigns of Henry and Elizabeth. Whatever the mistakes of 
Froude, he has the merit of catching and fixing the genius of the era he de- 
scribes in bold and graphic language. His style, if sometimes labored, is 
always interesting and often brilliant. He has severely studied original docu- 
ments, and seems honestly to intend fidelity. We regret that he is not more 
in sympathy with the venerable Church of England, and sometimes even sus- 
pect his regard for Christianity. He is certainly not completely Orthodox in 
his Faith, and yet the sprightliness, the originality, the learning, the power of 
his history have, perhaps, made it, for all future time, a part of the Literature 
of England. No where is so vividly, so truthfully, so impressively described 
the mighty contest maintained by Papal usurpation and Roman error, with 
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the free spirit of England incarnated in her eighth Henry, and triumphant in 
her imperious Elizabeth. The struggle beginning with the divorce of the 
father, was carried forward through scenes of intrigue and of blood, which 
convulsed Europe, until it was virtually ended in the reign of the daughter by 
that tempest which buried in the ocean the superiority of Spain and the Papacy. 

Froude is usually rather bold than tender, and yet in his delineation of the 
Charter-house Monks he has given us a touching picture, which melts into 
tearful sympathies as we contemplate the mingled simplicity and dignity of 
men, who, if the victims of superstitions, yet exhibited the courage of martyrs. 


“Then all who were present,” says Channey, “burst into tears, and cried with one 
voice, ‘ Let us die together in our integrity, and heaven and earth shall witness how 
unjustly we are cut off.’”” “ The prior answered sadly,—‘ Would, indeed that it might 
be so—but they will not do us so great a kindness, nor to themselves so great an injury. 
Many of you are of noble blood, and what I think they will do is this. Me and the 
elder brethren they will kill, and they will dismiss you that are young into a world 
which is not for you. If, therefore, it depend on me alone—if my oath will suffice for 
the house—I will throw myself for your sakes on the mercy of God. I then will make 
myself anathema ; and to preserve you from these dangers, I will consent to the King’s 
will. If, however, they have determined otherwise—if they choose to have the consent 
of us all—the willof God be done. If one death will not avail, we will die all.’ The 
day after he preached a sermon, and then rising from his place, he went direct to the 
eldest of the brethren, who was sitting nearest to himself, and kneeling before him, 
begged his forgiveness for any offence, which in heart, word, or deed, he might have com- 
mitted against him. Thence, he proceeded to the next, and said the same; and so, to 
the next, through us all, we following him, and saying as he did, each from each, im- 
ploring pardon. The third day after was the mass of the Holy Ghost, and God made 
known His presence among us. For when the host was lifted up, there came, as it were 
a whisper of air, which breathed upon our faces as we knelt. Some perceived it with 
the bodily senses; all felt it as it thrilled into their hearts, and then followed a sweet, 
soft sound of music, at which our venerable father was so moved, God being thus abun- 
dantly manifested among us, that be sank down into tears, and for a long time could not 
continue the service—we all remaining stupefied, hearing the melody, and feeling the 
marvellous effect of it upon our spirits, but knowing neither whence it came, nor whither 
it went, only our hearts rejoiced as we perceived that God was with us indeed.” 


These monks were heroes. Their lives shine through that period of super- 
stitious gloom encircled with a mild glory. Never has the spirit of martyrdom 
invested men with a more subdued majesty. 


Tae Hoty Grain, AND oTHER Porms.—By ALFrep Tennyson, D. C. L., 
Poet Laureate. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke, 
1870. 


Where is the charm of Tennyson? He does not certainly possess the in- 
spiration of the highest genius. He is not distinguished for originality in plot, 
or description, or character. He has slight dramatic power. He is seldom in- 
tense, and never sublime. Yet few poets have created a wider circle of influ- 
ence, and so extensive a reputation must be supported by some solid merit. 
Tennyson’s success does not arise from the fact that he aspires to the loftiest 
attainments of his art, but that he reaches the height which he has proposed. 
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His promise is never larger than his performance. If he does not stand on the 
most elevated summit, he yet never fails to occupy a respectable, and even 
commanding position. His verse is always correct. His rhythm is frequently 
exquisite. His imagery is usually ‘pleasing, invariably chaste, and often 
striking. While you do not rise from the perusal of his Poems with any remarka- 
ble elevation of soul, you can never leave them with a painful disappointment. 
Besides, Tennyson is characterized by a most stainless purity. His spirit has 
never been sullied by the coarseness of the age. It must also be remembered 
that some of his songs are as exquisite in their music and their sentiment as 
any our English Literature can boast, and we are glad to find that a writer so 
usually solemn has also exhibited a keen sense of the ludicrous in his “ North- 
ern Farmer.” 

The following. we regard as one of the most striking descriptions in the pres- 
ent volume, and yet by no means equalling what Tennyson has elsewhere 


produced, 

“ And Galahad fled along them hedge by hedge, 
And every hedge as quickly as he crost 
Sprang into fire and vanished, tho’ I yearn’d 
To follow, and thrice above him all the heavens 
Open’d, and blared with thunder such as seem’d 
Shoutings of all the Sons of God, and first 
At once I saw him far in the great sea 
In silver-shining armor starry clear, 
And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 
Clothed in white samite, or a luminous cloud. 

— I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl 

—No larger, though the goal of all the saints— 
Strike from the sea, and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle on the city, and there 
Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail.” 


Perhaps this is equal, or even superior. 


“ The great hand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch 
Shot like a streamer of the Northern Sea 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shook 
By night, with noises of the Northern Sea, 
So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur, 
But ere be dipt the surface rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderfal, 
And caught him by the belt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 


Tur Opes AND Epopes or Horace. A metrical translation into English with 
Introduction, and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron, with Latin text from 
the editions of Orelli, Mac Leane & Yonge. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1870. 

Horace is remarkable for the completeness rather than the greatness of his 


genius. He was certainly deficient in depth of feeling, in enthusiasm of char- 
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acter, in largeness of purpose, and those sympathies, aspirations, and impul- 
ses which most elevate and refine a human soul. Nothing is more lamentable 
than the absence of such elements. Besides, Horace, is often repulsively vul- 
gar and licentious. He impresses you asa polished but hollow man of the 
world, overflowing indeed with a certain genial kindness, and joyousness of 
temperament rather than of heart, which makes him resemble a bright stream 
reflecting all passing images of beauty from its surface, while nature in its 
deeper waters finds no place. And it is from this very circumstance he de- 
rives his popularity. More persons admire the sparkles of the river than its 
breadth, and power, and majesty. Horace had a quick perception, a vivacious 
fancy, a perfect taste, a cultivated mind, and a musical ear. He caught ata 
glance both the weak and the wicked in human character. He was sensitively 
alive to the more obvious beauties of nature. He found in the Augustan age 
countless subjects both of ridicule and satire. He thoroughly understood his 
own genius, and never seriously attempted to awake the deeper feelings of the 
heart. His aim even in his own satires was rather to amuse than to reform, and 
his “‘ Ars Poetica,” so inimitable and instructive, scarcely relieves the impress- 
ion produced by his other works, that the writer is a gay, but unequalled tri- 
fler. Yet in the sphere to which he was impelled by his genius, and his age, 
Horace has no rival in ancient or modern literature. What simplicity! What 
vivacity ! What originality! How sweet his rhythm! How varied his verse! 
How amusing his ridicule! How sharp his satire! How sparkling his wit! As 
specimens of Art his Odes are perfect! Yet they never kindle you like the 
fire of Pindar. As models in their department of Poetry, his Satires are un- 
surpassed. Yet, without the earnestness and power of some of his successors, 
they rather provoke a smile, than move you with disgust at vice, or indigna- 
tion at wrong. His “ Ars Poetica”’ is replete with suggestion and instruction— 
almost perfect in its plan and its execution. Yet you feel that it was coldly 
composed rather to please the writer than benefit the reader, Yet just these pe- 
culiarities of his genius have secured him immortality. Men wish rather to 
be amused than instructed. They prefer a momentary pleasure to a lasting 
impression. Hence, the intellectual epicure discovers in Horace whatever can 
charm his taste, or please his fancy, and no Poet has more perfectly achieved suc- 
cess in all to which he himself aspired. In this respect his popularity is as de- 
served as it is universal, and will prove immortal. 

We would have selected Lord Lytton, rather than any other person living to 
translate Horace. His “ Introduction” exhibits a most lively and enthusiastic 
appreciation of his Roman idol. He himself is at once a man of letters, and a 
man of the world. He has both the instincts and the culture of the Poet. He 
has studied life in London, as Horace studied life in Rome. Such are his sup- 
posed qualifications for his work, that the announcement of his enterprise would 
be considered a prophecy of his success. But we fear the world will be disap- 
pointed. In some of his translations a more entire failure would scarcely be 
possible, nor a more entire departure from all his own just conceptions of the 
genius of the great Latin Bard. Nothing so charms in Horace as an inexplicable 
naive elegance. His language is always simple, while always polished, and al- 
ways musical. On the contrary in the very first Ode which Lord Lytton 
has translated, we iind a stilted measure, and sometimes an almost tragic 
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turgidity. The words are not only imposing, but imposed, since they ex- 
press ideas of which you discover not the slightest trace in the original. We 
see more of the English novelist than the Latin Poet. Horace appears rather 
disguised in a paraphrase than expressed in a translation. Nor are we un- 
willing to submit our assertions to the severest test. Take the first line of 
the first Ode ; Horace sings: 

“ Mecenas, atavis edite regibus,” 


Lord Lytton renders, 

“Sprung from a race which mounts to kings, Mecenas.” 

While the line artistically bears no resemblance to the original, two foreign 
conceptions are introduced. Horace sings, 

“Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.”’ 

Lord Lytton renders, 

“There are those whose sovereign joy is dust Olympic 
Gathered in whirlwind by the car.’’ 

Here the first line is insufferably stilted, and unnatural, and the second ex- 
presses likewise an idea of which there is not a trace in the text. 

“Palmaque nobilis,” is translated, “the palm’s noble trophy,” and “ Si 
Mobilium turba Quiritium,” “ the mob of Rome’s e/ectors fickle.’’ ‘‘ Nauta secet 
mare,” becomes “to indent a furrow.” “ Metuens’’ is rendered “ seized by 
dismay,” and to “ Africum ” are added “ blasts,” and “ storming,” without the 
least warrant from the original. We have this entire line inserted with scarce- 
ly a hint in Horace to authorize the intrusion. 

“ Nestled in fields beside his native town.” 


The simple words, 
“et litus tuba 


Permixtus sonitus,” 
are tortured into “clarion shrill, deep trumpet commingling stormy melodies.” 
But worse still when we have for 
“ Nunc ad aque lene caput sacr»,” 
“ Now by soft well-head of nymph-hallow'd streams.” 

Where the last epithet has nothing whatever in the Latin to suggest its in- 
terpolation, 

Now behold the climax! 

Horace simply says : 

“ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 

How chaste, how unpretentious, how musical | 

Lord Lytton translates, 

“ With crest uplifted I shall strike the stars,” 

How stiff, how sophomoric, how distasteful! If Bulwer had not established a 
deserved reputation by his admirable essays, and successful dramas, we should 
characterize such work as literary pretence. It is musical Latin transformed 
into stilted English. Horace so attired resembles an image of simple beauty in 
chaste marble loaded with gilt ornaments, and decked with inharmonious colors. 
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Juventus Munp1. The Gods and Men of the heroic Age. By the Rieurt 
Honorasie WILLIAM Ewart Guapstone. Boston, Little, Brown & Co, 
1869. 


Few men have ever excited greater storms in a nation than the present Pre- 
mier of England, He has shaken not only society, but the very throne to its 
foundations. It is not for us to inquire whether the motives of his policy have 
been pure, or whether the revolution he has inaugurated will be beneficial to 
Church and State, While all appearances indicate a selfish ambition, resolved 
on power at any price, yet Mr. Gladstone may have been animated by a 
large and profound statesmanship, reading the future with prophetic glance, 
and endeavoring to avoid anticipated ruin by timely concession. Whatever 
his motives, we would not forget the politician in the author. It is a marvel 
that any man could have the calmness to prepare such a work as the “Juven- 
tus Mundi,” amid the roar of the tempests he had himself excited, and on the 
very crests of the billows which were sweeping over the nation. It certainly 
exhibits much profound investigation, and abounds in many original observa- 
tions, and will greatly assist in shedding light on Homer, precisely on points 
where not much has been written. We are glad Mr. Gladstone so decidedly 
defends the unity of authorship, both as regards the Iiliad, and the Odyssey, 
which he thinks sustained by overwhelming proof, especially as supplied from 


“ The innumerable particulars of the manners, institutions, and ideas, which pervade 
both Poems, with a marvellous consistency, and by the incommunicable stamp of an 
extraordinary genius which they carry throughout. If discrepancies exist, the difficulty 
they present is not only small, but infinitesimal, compared with the difficulty of that 
hypothesis which assumes that Greece produced in early times a multitude of Homers, 
and all of them with the very same stamp of mind. Whether in short we consider these 
works as poetry or record the marks of the unity are innumerable, and ineffacable. A 
part of their force is sensible to the ordinary reader, but it will be felt constantly, and 
immensely to increase in proportion as the reader becomes the student by virtue of a 
patient, constant, and thorough examination of the text.” 


Tue OrtaiIn AND DEVELOPMENT oF Reticious Beier. By S. Barina 
GouLp, author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” ete. Part I. 
Heathenism and Mosaism.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1870, pp. 414. 


The author of this work wishes it to be distinctly understood that, in pur- 
suing his inquiry, he has proceeded on purely positive grounds, assuming 
neither the existence of a God nor a Revelation of His will, depending 
rather for everything upon the strength of philosophic demonstration. So 
thoroughly has he divested himself of the language and methods of the theolo- 
gian, that one critic, knowing nothing of Mr. Gould’s relation to the advanced 
Ritualists, remarks that, “ For anything that appears in his work, he may be 
one of the most devout of men.” At the outset he plunges into physiology 
and the correlation of forces, seeking to ascertain the seat of the religious 
faculty. And as Paley hints that happiness is a certain state of the “nervous 
network lining the whole region of the precordia,” so, Mr. Gould tells us 
that religion is the co-ordination of the mind and sentiment, a union of sub- 
jectivity and objectivity in a common work, and the equal and harmonious de- 
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velopment of “the cerebrum and the sensory ganglionic tract,” and so on. 
Having settled upon the seat of religion, he asks for the origin of religious be- 
lief, which is found, in brief, where the soul of man reaches out after perfection, 
and thus arrives at the idea of God. Immortality is next explained by the 
apparent necessity for justice, and for a state in which the unbalanced accounts 
of this life may be righted. Furnished with an immortal future and an efficient 
God, a name is next sought for the Deity, which the different religionists fix 
chiefly according to the Divine Attributes, the idea of God kindled in the breast 
of man, fairly exploding in terminology, corusceting in fable, and strewing the 
globe with sparks of truth and ashes of superstition. 

Next, the author shows the adventitious nature of religious development, 
and then passes on to the origin of polytheism, which is found in the inevitable 
tendency to classify the forces of nature; afterwards assigning a reason for the 
cultivation of mythology, which is helped on by a forgetfulness of the significa- 
tion of words and by an accumulation of similitudes. Idolatry is next shown 
to be a helpful thing; theocracy is represented as naturally springing up. 
Having proceeded thus far, a system of ethics comes as a matter of course ; 
and, finally, science and culture lead to monotheism, which is followed .by Pan- 
theism and theosophy, after which he comes to treat the idea of evil. This 
he teaches is a generalization from the perception of pain. Asceticism and 
monasticism follow in their order, being suggested by the alleged fact that self- 
denial is the law of human nature. In treating of Sacrifice, he scouts the no- 
tion that it found its origin “in the consciousness of sin, and of a need of ex- 
piation through the shedding of blood.” It arose from the simple and natural 
feeling that when wrong was done, restitution should be made, a principle 
which pervaded the legislation of all the ancient people. Sacraments were 
the logical results of a belief in God, having been resorted to by all nations; 
and in the progress of human society, the necessity of ideals is felt, which leads 
the way to hero-worship, modern Roman Mariolatry, being thus “a religious 
development in obedience to law.” 

Such, in brief, is the idea of this author, who quotes the Bible, not as a final 
authority, but as a historic record open to criticism. The truth of revelation 
is a question that he does not touch, holding that we have a revelation in our 
own nature, 

His right to treat the subject in this way can only be tolerated on the sup- 
position that, if religion cannot be exhibited as a normal development of man’s 
nature, it would seem almost useless to discuss it at all. 

We understand Mr. Gould as appealing largely to that class of readers and 
thinkers who would have laid down his book at the start, if they had found 
him coming to meet them, clad in the robes and using the language of the pro- 
fessional priest. And this class is a large one; in fact, it is daily growing in 
numbers and importance. He therefore deems it necessary to meet them, and 
condemn them,:as it were, out of their own mouths, showing that religion is a 
development of man, and that unbelief is unnatural. 

How far Mr. Gould has succeeded we do not pretend here to say, 
though we cannot help feeling (perhaps it is our prejudice) that he has surren- 
dered something in the course of the discussion; or, at least, that he has let 
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the Christian Sacraments, in some instances, theoretically, down to the level of 
heathen superstition. But, however this may be, the work is the result of 
learning, and research throughout the principal fields of knowledge. The style, 
without being brilliant, is lively and agreeable ; and, on the whole, the readers 
of the Review will be greatly interested, and, perhaps, profited by its perusal. 
The present volume will be followed by a second, which deals distinctly with 
the origin of that part of the world’s religious belief, embodied in the 
system of Christianity. 


On Some Pornts tn Certain THEoRIES CONCERNING THE PuRPOSE AND 
PriMAL CoNDITION OF THE GREAT PyRAMID or JEESEH :—Being a paper 
read to the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Feb. 1868. By Sr. Jonn Vin- 
cent Day, C. E., etc.: and in Chief Part, a Reply to a Lecture delivered to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Jan 20, 1868, By Sir J. Y. Sumpson, Bart., 
M.D. Glasgow: Bell & Bain. 

REMARKS ON TWO PyraMID PAPERS IN THE Last PuBLisHED NUMBERS OF 


THE “ ProcEEDINGS” OF THE Roya Socrety or Epinsuren. By Pror. 
Priazzt Smytu, Astronomer Royal for Scotland. Edinburgh: Neil & Co. 


& 


TRAVELS IN Many Lanps. By H. J. K. P., a Volunteer Colporteur, July, 
1869. 
Tue Great Pyramip or Eeypr; Its Story. By W. Cowper. 


Since the composition of the Article on “The Great Pyramid,” which ap- 
peared in the last April number of the Review, the above publications, with 
others, have come to hand, sustaining, very satisfactorily, the remarkable coin- 
cidences illustrated in the Article referred to. Prof. Smyth replies in an able 
manner to the unscientific objections of Sir J. Y. Simpson, while Mr. Day goes 
over the whole subject very clearly and impartially. He also gives some valu- 
able illustrations in the appendix, which serve to show most conclusively that 
the pyramidal structures found in various parts of the world, bear no relation 
whatever to the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

Prof. Smyth also discusses the positions of Sir Henry James, who now stands 
at the head of the Corps of British Engineers, and who is, perhaps, at present, 
the chief recognised opponent of the new Pyramidal theory. Col. James 
took upon himself the demolition of this theory with great zeal, in the confi- 
dence of achieving an easy victory. His object was, first, to fault Prof. Smyth’s 
measures of the Pyramid base line. And while Sir James is unquestionably a 
superior engineer, having been alluded to recently in a leading periodical as 
“One of the greatest living authorities on any question of measurement,” he, 
nevertheless, occasionally handles the measuring rod in an unskilful manner. 
In fact, early last year, he suddenly discovered an error in Prof. Smyth’s mea- 
sures of the base line of Jeeseh, amounting to. no less than sixteen feet. But 
at the end of three months, however, he was driven to confess, not without 
shame (See A‘henwum, No, 2,160, 1869) that he had himself fallen into a grave 
error. Thus, Prof. Smyth’s calculations were left, practically, intact. The 
subsequent measures of the Royal Engineers, made on their return from Sinai, 
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at the expense of Miss Burdett Coutts, are quite as harmless as the calculations 
of Sir Henry James. 

It is worthy of notice, in connection with these documents, that one essen- 
tial feature of the Pyramid theory has already been adopted, and, strange to 
say, by Sir Henry himself, who entertains the deepest hostility to Prof. Smyth’s 
views. We allude to the distinction in the Pyramid theory between the sacred 
cubit of the Jews and the profane cubit of Memphis, a distinction first 
brought out by Sir Isaac Newton, and maintained by the late John Taylor, and 
by Prof. Smyth. To the astonishment of every one, this distinction, which has 
so long been battled for, appears in the new map of the Jerusalem Survey, and 
with the sanction of Sir Henry James. The fact is certainly significant. 

The above documents, which have been made the occasion of these remarks, 
are worthy of careful study on the part of those who are interested in pursu- 
ing this profoundly interesting question, which is destined, as time advances, 
to claim a very large share of public attention on both sides of the Atlantic, 
If the metrical theory is true, we certainly desire to feel assured of the fact ; 
yet, if it should turn out false, there would still be left a residuum of grand 
and indestructible facts, with which to lay the basis of some different explana- 
tion of the meaning of Jeeseh. 


EVENINGS WITH THE SAcrED Poets. A Series of Quiet Talks about the Sing- 
ers and their Songs. By the author of “The Festival of Song,” “ Salad for 
the Solitary,” &., &. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 495. 1870. 


Evenings with the Sacred Poets, means Evenings spent in the most exalted 
society. It means, communion with the great and good of all ages and all lands. 
In connection with such a theme, the Christian man must feel more deeply 
than ever the value of the art of printing, which annihilates time, brings back 
the dead, and enables him to assemble at instant call the illustrious company 
whose names are associated with Sacred Song. Thus David becomes a guest, 
Bernard of Clugny, a companion, and Herbert a friend, the first and the last of 
the tuneful line uniting as it were, of an evening around the ingle. 

Before Mr. Saunders undertook this work, there were books without number 
devoted to Sacred Poetry, and yet there was still a department left unoccupied. 
This has now been filled by a work which is neither a compilation of Sacred 
songs nor a bald index ; but, pursuing a happy medium between the two ex- 
tremes, it forms an agreeable companion and guide through the maze of relig- 
ious hymns that have been given to the world during the ages all along, from 
David the sweet singer of Israel until now. We are conducted down through 
the early Greek and Latin writers, thence to the Medievalists, on through the 
Reformation era, delaying to giance at the poetry of the Thirty Years’ War, 
together with specimens of the Swedish, French, and Spanish verse. The clos- 
ing sections bear on the early and later English song-smiths, in connection 
with the modern English and American ; thus giving within the same covers 
the choicest things both new and old. 

This work contains but few poems, entire, as the object of the author was 
rather to indicate the sources from which fuller material may be drawn, and to 
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excite a desire fora more intimate and extended acquaintance than could be 
derived from the perusal of one or two complete songs. In pursuing his work, 
Mr. Saunders has allowed the literary element to have its full representation ; 
yet if poetry is held subordinate to religion, scientific theology is, in turn, held 
subordinate to essential Christianity. 

It is also pleasing to note that those parts which necessarily refer to the 
sufferings of Christ are managed with delicacy and skill, thus relieving the 
Cross of many repulsive features that. morbid minds have often grouped around 
it. The author does not err with that distinguished modern artist who refuses 
to paint the Crucifixion at all, and who prefers to suggest the tragedy by rep- 
resenting Mary weeping at the foot of the Cross, holding the crown of thorns 
in her hand; yet Jesus is lifted up to view with becoming consideration for 
refined human feelings, His sufferings being sung in this volume by those poets 
who were able to see something besides anguish in the tragedy of the Cross, 
Mariolatry, likewise, is properly kept in the back-ground, as this work makes 
no appeal to either the advocates or imitators of the Church of Rome. It nev- 
ertheless possesses the essential of universality and is redolent with the con- 
densed sentiments and expression of every age. The best songs of the best 
singers are almost invariably brought to illustrate the feeling and poetic 
power of their times, and undue favoritism has little or no place on the beau- 
tiful printed pages of ghis choice volume. We could indeed mention faults 
as well as omissions ; yet, as they are such as will readily suggest themselves to 
the author’s mind, and find ample correction in future editions, we pass them by 
and indulge in the more agreeable work of pointing out the pervading excel- 
lence. Asa whole, we can honestly commend Mr. Saunders’ work, which is 
characterized by refinement, taste and general good judgment. 


Watrter Oaiisy. A Novel. By the Authoress of “ Wau-Bun.” Two Volumes 
in one. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1869. 12mo. pp. 619. 


This is a pleasant story, told with much earnestness and sincerity and with 
a very evident desire to do good. The authoress appears to be a devout 
Churchwoman, and teaches nothing that we cannot allcommend. What some 
of the characters lack in strength they often make up in goodness, and readers 
will generally feel benefited by the perusal of the book. 


Outp Horse Gray, AND THE ParisH oF GruMBLETON. By Epwarp Hopr- 
PER. Respectfully dedicated to the merciful Philozoist, Henry Bergh. New 
York: Published by Hurd & Houghton, 1869, 12mo., pp. 82. 

This little effort in verse comes to us from one who has formerly done some- 
what better. As a poetical production, we cannot give it any praise, yet the 
object in view must win for the author the sympathy of all who take up this 
work, which is devoted to an exhibition of the heartlessness and injustice with 
which aged clergymen are often treated by their Parishes. Like “Old Horse 
Gray,” they are often turned out, at last, to die. Their efficiency being at an 
end, they are of no further interest or use. The evil presented by the author 
is one with which we are all too familiar, and for which we nevertheless find it dif- 
ficult to provide a sufficient remedy. How sad to see a venerable Priest of 
God reduced to begyary in his old age! Manifestly, it is the duty of every 
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Parish to provide for the last days of those who have borne the burden and the 
heat of the day, and served at the altar faithfully and well. If this piece of 
verse, scattered among the people at large, has any influence in calling their 
attention to the evil, the Riverside Press will not have labored in vain. 


Navications Francatses ET LA Revotvrion Maritimes. Du XIXth au 
XVIth Siecle, d’apres les documens inedits tires de France, d’Aangleterre, 
d’Espagne, et d’ltalie. Par Prerre Marery. Paris: E. Tross, 1869, 8vo. 
This work, by M. Margry, is one of wide interest, decided ability, and much 

importance, being also the result of patient study and research. The 

author's views have been challenged, where he claims the discovery of the 

African Coast by the French, in the fourteenth century ; yet, Mr. Major, author 

of “ Prince Henry the Navigator,” does not overturn the facts as presented by 

M. Margry. 

The chief point of interest, however, for American students is found in the 
author’s account of the Life and Works of the Navigator, Jean Allfonsce, a 
man of much ability and worth, and who was, nevertheless, very generally un- 
known. Jean Allfonsce was born in the French province of Saintonge, though 
we cannot state exactly when. He followed the sea for a period of more than 
forty years, and made many voyages to Brazil in the service of the Portuguese. 
In 1542, he came out to America as the Chief Pilot of Roberval. His death 
took place before the year 1559, and his fame was stng by Melin de Saint 
Gelais, a distinguished poet and son of the Bishop of Angouleme. His voyage 
to Canada with Roberval was signalized by a visit to the coast of New 
England, when he probably discovered Massachusetts Bay, sixty years before 
the time of Gosnold, and seventy-eight years before the landing of the Puri- 
tans; a fact that has not hitherto been known by historical students, who have 
been obliged, heretofore, to depend for their knowledge of Allfonsce upon a 
garbled and distorted account of that navigator’s work, put out by a careless 
bookseller. M. Margry has done good service by giving us a pretty full account 
of the writings of the navigator, from his own manuscript, preserved in the Im- 
perial Library, at Paris. One passage from Allfonsce’s work is so interesting 
to students of American history that we desire to put it on record here : 

Ces terres tiennent 4 la Tartarie, et pense que ce se soit le bout de l’ Asie selon 
la rondeur du monde, Et pour ce il seroit bon avoir ung navire petit de soix- 
ante et dix tonneaux pour descouvrir la coste de la Fleuride, ear j ag esté d une 
baye jusques a 42 degrés, entre Norembeque et le Flewride, mais n’ay pas ven 
du tout le fond et ne scay pas s'il passe plus avant, 

This passage conveys the quite common notion of the time that America was 
connected with Asia, advises the exploration of the coast from New England, 
or Norembeque, to the peninsula of Florida, which gave the name to the whole 
region, and states the important fact that he visited a great bay in latitude 42 
degrees North, which must have been Massachusetts Bay, as Allfonsce was an 
accomplished mariner, and could give latitudes by the astrolabe. 

We are under great obligation to Mr. Margry for his careful and pains-taking 
studies of Allfonsce, in connection with other subjects contained in his work, 
doing justice to the Pilots of Pentagruel, of whom Jean Allfonsce was one. The 
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work forms a solid addition to historical literature, and should become general- 
ly known to historical students, who cannot fail to derive large benefits from 
the studies of the learned and accomplished author. 


Marne Historica Cotuections. Volume I, New Series. Portland, 1869, 
8vo. 

This is a well meaning work that was looked forward to with much interest 
from the day of its announcement. It is the result of a liberal expenditure on 
the part of the Maine Legislature, and we expected to find in it a mine of val- 
uable material. We were however disappointed in a great measure. But 
a comparatively small part of the work relates to Maine, and here we do not 
find a single reliable voyage. The book was thrown together in haste, and 
even the maps by which it is accompanied are unfaithful copies, The work is 
in a great measure a notable failure, and one that is hardly pleasant to contem- 
plate. We had a right to expect something better, especially as a genuine 
student was called in to perform the bulk of the work. The editor has praised 
this production without stint in the prefatory portions, but something of the 
value of the opinion is shown by his notes, especially on page 170, where he says 
that we are indebted to Dr. Kohl, for “ new light from the Portuguese Archives 
relative to the Cortereal voyages.” This information was given, among others, 
by Damiano in the sixteenth century; also by Bishop Orosius, translated by 
Gibbs in 1752. Purchas was familiar with the three Cortereal voyages, as was 
Peter Heylin. In fact, we read the editor’s statements with a sort of 
wonder that they could ever have been written ; for the Maine Historical Society 
must at /east own as much as the works of Purchas, The fact that Mr. Ban- 
croft knew nothing of these voyages is no evidence that they were new. Among 
students who believe in going to the foundation of things, Mr. Bancroft is fast 
becoming passé, 

But though we can say very little in favor of this volume of the Maine His- 
torical Society, we hope that the next, which is to conclude an original manu- 
script bé that great student and patron of our early history, the Rev. Richard 
Hakluyt, will prove more acceptable. We are sure that the worthy and labor- 
ious students who are now at work on it will do their best. 


Hymns or THE Hieuer Lire. New York, Broughton & Wyman, 1870, 24mo. 


Any book ought to be welcome that is so largely calculated as this to 
awaken aspirations in the soul for the higher life, Its neat and compact form 
renders it a vade mecum, every way desirable for the devout man, who will find 
it abounding in spiritual thoughts happily expressed. 


Sermons. By Rev. Russert Trevert, D. D. Late Professor of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland. New York, A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1870. 


12mo. 


This is a very interesting memorial ofa good man. The list of subjects is at- 
tractive, and Bishop Kerfoot furnishes a prefatory note concerning his late frieud, 
Dr. Trevett. It will be sought after and treasured by those formerly attendant 
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upon the author’s able ministrations. The likeness of Dr. Trevett, forming 
the frontispiece, is considered a good one. 


Tue PsALTER AND THE SELECTION oF Psatms, PoINTED FOR CHANTING 
WITH THE DarLy PRAYERS AND Litany. By James Pearce, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. Philadelphia: R. M’Cauley, 1870. 16mo.: pp. 302. 

-Tue Cuurch Hymnat, A Collection of Hymns, from the Prayer Book 
Hymnal, Additional Hymns, Hymns Ancient and Modern, and Hymns for 
Church and Home. For use in Churches where Licensed by the Bishop. 
Philadelphia: R. McCauley, 1870. 16mo.: pp. 396. 

“Common Praise.” A Tribute to Congregational Music. In Four Part Har- 
monies, Adapted to any Book of Psalms and Hymns. By Rey. J. H. 
Warersury. Chants, Tunes, Hymns and Psalter. Eighth Edition. En- 
larged. D.M. Dewey. Rochester: New York, 1869. 12mo. 

The second of these books has yet to find general acceptance; but the other 
two will be found useful at once, in parishes where the styles of music prevail 
which they are intended to develop. They all appear to be well prepared, and 
promise to prove useful helps. 


Tue Pursuit or Houiness: A SEQquEL To “THouGHTs oN Persona Re- 
tiaton.” Intended to carry the Reader somewhat further on in the Spiritual 
Life. By Epwarp Meyrick Gou.surn, D. D., Dean of Norwich. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1870. 16mo.: pp. 261. 


The name of this writer has now come to be almost a household word in a 
large number of Christian families, scattered all over our land. Anything from 
his pen might be passed upon in advance as necessarily valuable. The title of 
the book describes it; but on looking within, we find that it is rich in thought, 
eminently devout in spirit, and withal, entirely practical. We can only hope 
to see the number of writers of this class constantly increasing in the Church, 
for, with the development of a deeper spirituality, will come an increased 
power with the world. » 


A Text Boox or CuEemistry. A Modern and Systematic Explanation of the 
Elementary Principles of Science. Adapted to Use in High Schools and 
Academies. By Leroy C, Coontry, A. M., Professor of Natural Science in 
the New York State Normal School, &c. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co., 1869. 12mo., pp. 232. 

We have examined this elementary work with a great deal of interest, and 
judge that @ trial in the recitation room would demonstrate its adaptation to 
the end designed. The plan is simple, the language clear, and the illustrations 
good, This is what it purports to be; namely, a work on “Chemistry,” the 
subject not being mixed up, as is sometimes the case, with a number of cognate 
sciences, The experiments introduced are all very interesting, and sometimes 
they are very beautiful. The book represents the present condition of the 
science, and includes an explanation of the Spectroscope, by which, we are now 
able to determine with certainty many of the elements which constitute the 
boly of the Sun. Wecommend the book to the attention of teachers. 


